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INTRODUCTION. 
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The Report of the General Missionary Conference hel 
Allahabad in 1872-73, being the first that et all India ped 
tains an introduction from the pen of Dr. Murdoch which ‘gives 
a full and satisfactory account, not only of the great Conference 
then held and henceforth to be known as the First Decennial Gene- 
ral Missionary Conference, but also of the four preceding Provincial 
Conferences held in Calcutta, Benares, Ootacamund and Lahore. 

Since the meeting of the First Decennial Conference, a second 
General Provincial Conference for Southern India, twenty years 
after the first, was. held in Bangalore. 

_ The following table will show the relative importance of these 
several Conferences as measured by the number of delegates present 
and of Societies represented :— 
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Place or Name. | Year. | Members. |Societies.| Days. | Papers. Report. 
—EE oo | See eee ee 
Calcutta »» | 1855 55 6 4 14 183 pp. [ny. 
Benares fo aif, HOO 36 aS 4 14 All destroyed at Muti- 
ist S. India ..} 1858 82 Be 17 27 + 30] 387 pp., out of print. 
Punjab Gian] Or, 71 6 7 23 407 pp. 
2nd 8. India ..| 1879 118 25 8 46+ | 2 vols. 500 pp. each, 
lst Decennial .. | 1872 136 19 ve 41+2 | 548 pp. 

Qnd Decennial .. | 1882 475 27 7 30 492 
Liverpool .- | 1860 126 25 4 12 428 pp. 
Mildmay nel 1878 158 34 4 23 434 pp. 














Of the 475 members of Conference, 181 were ladies, and 46 
were Natives. Of the European Missionaries, as far as has been 
ascertained, 188 have arrived within the decade, 49 have been ten 
years at work, 28 twenty years, 7 thirty years, 3 forty years, and 
one (Rev. ©. Bennett of Rangoon) over fifty years. It may be 
interesting to notice that 87 members of the Conference had also 
‘been present at the Allahabad Conference. So far as can be ascer- 
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tained, out of those present at Allahabad 17 have died within the 
decade, 23 have retired to Hurope or America, and 81 are still alive 
and at work in India. 

To the Indian Conferences we have added the two great Eng- 
lish Conferences, which were so largely Indian, but it must be 
borne in mind that they included Missionaries and Missionary 
Societies which were not Indian. In the published Report of the 
Liverpool Conference there is a paper by the Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
late Secretary of the London Missionary Society, giving an account 
of previous Conferences on Missions, beginning with the New York 
Union Missionary Conference of 1854, held in connection with the 
visit of the Rev. Dr. Duff to America. It may be regarded as the 
first of such General United Missionary Conferences. 

In addition to these there have been held from time to time 
a number of denominational Conferences or Congresses, both in 
India and at home, in connection with almost all the several sec- 
tions of the Church universal represented on the Mission field. 
The first of these was held in India by the Missionaries of the 
American Board in 1854, to meet the Deputation sent from home. 
Some branches of the Church have these annually. 

Then, besides these, there are United Local: Missionary Con- 
ferences, most of them meeting as often as once a month. They 
consist of all the Evangelical Missionaries labouring in one city 
and neighbourhood. Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Benares, Banga- 
lore and Rangoon, have each of them such a Conference. When 
reference is made below to the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
the Madras Missionary Conference, &c., unless the context shows 
otherwise, it must be understood that the reference is to these local 
United Missionary Conferences, and not to the Decennial or the 
Provincial Conferences. 

_ The proposal to hold the First General Conference for all India 
originated with the American Presbyterian Synod of North India, 
but the Rev. J. Barton, C, M. S., Madras, independently laid the 
matter before the Madras Missionary Conference. It unanimously 
adopted the suggestion, and so also, subsequently, did the Calcutta 
Conference on the motion of Dr. Murray Mitchell. The Bombay 
Conference took no decided action, but eventually sent a larger 
proportion of its Missionaries to the Allahabad Conference than 
either Bengal or South India. ; 

In regard to the late Conference—the Second Decennial—step 
were taken in much the same manner as at the First. The desira- 
bility of holding such a Conference was advocated first in the 
columns of the Lucknow (now the Indian) Witness and the Indian 
Evangelical Review, as early as September. or October 1881. Soon 
after the Calcutta Missionaries took up the subject, and correspond- 
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ed with the Madras and Bombay Missionary Conferences. and with 
friends in the North West Provinces. The Missionaries throughout 
the North West, Oudh and the Punjab were understood to be heart- 
ily in favour of a General Conference. The Rev. J. M. Budden, 
who had been present not only at the First Decennial Conference at 
Allahabad in 1872, but also at the Liverpool Conference of 1860, 
wrote warmly in support of it. , 

The Madras Missionaries, who had had their own Provincia, 
Conference only two and a half years before, though cordially in 
favour of a Conference being held, were about equally divided as to 

whether it should be local for all Northern India, or general for all 
India, They left the matter in the hands of the Calcutta brethren 
and promised them all the help they could. 

As on the previous occasion Bombay was not prepared to take 
any decided step in favour of any Conference. The members of the 
Bombay Conference were “for the most part opposed to the hold- 
ing of a general Conference anywhere.” Of the Missionaries scat- 
tered throughout the Western Presidency a large number (16) were 
in favour of a general Conference, nine for a local Conference, and 
four against having any Conference at all. 

With this information before them, the Calcutta Missionaries 

met in Conference on the 138th of February, and feeling that the 

indifference on the part of some was not so strong, but that as soon 
as the initiation should be taken, all would heartily fallin with the 
idea, they resolved that the Second Decennial General Conference 
should be held in Calcutta, at the same time of the year as that at 
which the Allahabad Conference had been held ten years before. To 
give effect to this resolution, a Committee was appointed, representa- 
tive of the different Societies labouring in Calcutta, consisting of 
the Rev. W. R. Blackett of the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. 
G. H. Rouse of the Baptist Mission, Mr. J. G. Shome, Secretary of 
the Bengali Christian Conference, the Rev. Dr. Thoburn of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. T. H. Whitamore 
of the Wesleyan Mission, Professor James Wilson of the Church 
of Scotland Mission, the Rev. J. P. Ashton of the London Mission, 
Convener of the Committee, and the Rev. K. S. Macdonald of the 
Free Church of Scotland, Secretary. 

The Committee set to work without delay, and issued invita~ 
tions to all ordained Missionaries in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, 
as far as their names were then known to the Calcutta Conference’s 
Committee on the Decennial Statistics,* asking at the same time 


* The Conference’s Statistical Tables of Protestant Missions do not give the names 
of lay Missionaries, educational or medical, nor of lady Missionaries; and Mr. Badley’s 
Directory is incomplete in regard to the ladies, In future tables it may be found desirable 

for various reasons to give all these names, 


. 
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each Missionary to state whether he was likely to come, what sub- 
jects he would propose for discussion, and what other suggestions — 
he would offer with the view of making the Conference as profitable 
as possible. While waiting for replies to these enquiries the Com- 
mittee arranged that the Conference be in session from December 
28 to January 3, inclusive, thus allowing many in Bengal and other 
parts of Northern and Central India, who wished to be present, to 
be with their several congregations on Christmas day. 

They also arranged that the hours of meeting be from ten to 
one o’clock, and from two to half-past four daily; that morning 
prayer meetings be held daily from 7-30 to 8-30; that each meeting 
of Conference be opened with prayer, praise and the reading of 
Scripture ; that, should it appear desirable at any time in the course 
of the discussion to the Chairman, a hymn might be sung or a short 
prayer be offered; that the reading of each of the 24 papers to be 
written occupy not more than 20 minutes, each appointed speaker 
a maximum of 15 minutes, and all others ten minutes each or less, 
according to the Chairman’s discretion; and that a bell be rung both 
in the way of warning and at the close of the appointed time in 
each case. | 

Early in May a large number of replies to the invitation letter 
had been received—many promises of being present and encourage- 
ments to proceed. These were all tabulated, numbered, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and very carefully considered. It was then resolved 
to extend the invitation to all bond fide lady Missionaries; but as 
no hard and fast rule conld be drawn, and no complete list of ladies 
could be obtained, no attempt was made to send a formal letter 
of invitation to each lady. The plan of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference was followed. A letter was sent to each Mission, and 
the Mission or the lady in principal charge was allowed to exercise 
her own judgment as to who should be considered invited. The 
Committee is not aware of any practical difficulty having arisen 
from following out this plan; except it be as regards Missionaries’ 
wives. In some Missions these are all considered Missionaries ; 
in others, it is quite the exception. In these circumstances, the 
Committee did not feel that they could promise indiscriminately 
accommodation for all Missionaries’ wives. Accommodation was, 
‘-however, found for all who came. 

It was also resolved to welcome Chaplains and Ministers of 
English congregations as members of Conference, while for various 
reasons the Committee did not feel that they should issue formal 
invitations to all such outside Calcutta. But lay Missionaries 
opened in educational or medical mission work were all formally 
invited. 


Out of the mass of subjects recommended or suggested for dis- 
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cussion, the Committee early selected a carefully considered list for 
consideration at subsequent meetings of the Committee. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary daily forenoon and afternoon meetings of 
Conference, the Committee resolved that there be at least two 
evening meetings of a more popular and public character than the 
ordinary sessions of the Conference; that one of these be a purely 
Missionary meeting, at which the Rev. J. E. Payne of the London 
Mission should exhibit a Missionary Map of India, and read a paper 
on the results of the Decennial Missionary Statistics; and that 
another evening meeting be devoted to Temperance. 

Fearing that some difficulties might arise if the Conference 
took upon itself the responsibility of a United Communion, it was 
agreed that the Calcutta Missionary Conference be requested to 
arrange as they had been accustomed to do for the Annual United 
Communion Service, to be held if they approved on Sunday the 
- 8lst December instead of, as it usually is, on New Year’s day. 

It was agreed that there should be a short address from the 
Chairman at the opening of the Conference on the first day, and 
that an hour be given to brief closing addresses on the last day. 
Subsequently the question was discussed as to the appointment of 
a Chairman. As so much of the success of a meeting depends upon 
having a Chairman possessed of the requisite tact and firmness, 
it was thought desirable, instead of having a separate Chairman for 
each day, as in previous Conferences, to appoint one gentleman as 
Chairman for the whole Conference ; and that other gentlemen be 
also appointed Vice-Chairmen, to assist as might be found necessary 
both at the ordinary sessions of Conference and at the prayer meet- 
ings. It was also unanimously agreed that General the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Ramsay, K.C.8.1., C.B., Commissioner of Kumaon, be 
asked to be Chairman. 

In the meantime arrangements were being completed in regard 
to the fixing of subjects, writers, and speakers. When any diffi- 
culty arose, advice was asked and received from other parts of 
India; as it was thought desirable that not only should as many 
Societies as possible be represented on the programme, but that 
the work be also divided among the various provinces. The alloca- 
tion of work was to a large extent governed by the list the Com- 
mittee then possessed of Missionaries who had promised or expressed 
the hope to be present. As a matter of fact many came at the 
last moment, of whose coming the Committee had no timely know- 
ledge. It was thought desirable that the native members should 
be well represented on the programme; but some on whom the 
Committee depended were unable to attend. a 

In the selecting of the six Vice-Chairmen and the six Secre- 
taries, the Committee had regard to province and Church connection 
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as well as to other important considerations. In regard to the 
subjects, the Committee felt that it was not desirable to attempt 
to bind down the discussion very closely, while they tried to give 
hints to writers and appointed speakers as to phases of the subjects 
to which special prominence might be advantageously given. The 
subsequent discussion, it was thought, should be left unfettered 
within the very wide limits of the phraseology of the programme. 

Instead of preparing a special Hymn-book, as was at one time 
suggested, it was agreed to use at all the meetings Sankey’s Songs 
and Solos. . 

A Sub-Committee, consisting of Dr. Thoburn and the Secretary, 
was early appointed to estimate the expenses likely to be incurred 
in connection with the free open breakfast and tiffin on the six days 
of the Conference, and tea on those evenings on which there were 
to be evening meetings. The total expense, including postage, sta-_ 
tionery, printing, Church platform, out-offices and necessary furni- 
ture, extra beds, and help towards meeting the expense incurred by 
some who might be willing to entertain large numbers, but who could 
not be asked to meet the expense connected with it, was estimated 
at Rs. 3,000. The Rev. K. 8. Macdonald was appointed Treasurer, 
and the other members promised to help in raising the funds, 
Dr. Thoburn undertook all. the responsibilities connected with the 
open entertainment and all arrangements for the place of meeting. 

The Committee had to decline a number of papers offered too 
late to be put on the programme, and to refuse very unwillingly the 
discussion of additional topics. 

The Basel Mission of Southern India, and the Welsh Calvinis- 
tic Mission greatly regretted their inability to send delegates to the 
Conference. A paper from Mr. Stokes of the former Mission was 
however read as part of the programme. 

Estimates were received from Calcutta publishers for the print- 
ing and publishing of the Report, but they were such as the 
Committee could not accept. The Baptist Mission Press, however, 
agreed to relieve the Committee of all responsibility, and to publish 
the Report, including a full Index and Table of Contents and a 
Missionary map, a copy of that prepared by Mr. Payne, to be sold 
at Rs. 3 per copy.* Mr. Rouse was unanimously appointed Hditor. 

As the most commodious, central and otherwise suitable place 
of meeting in Calcutta, the Methodist Hpiseopal Church in Dhur- 
rumtollah Street was selected for the Conference and cordially 
given by Dr. Thoburn and his people. The old chapel close by 
was also given for a refreshment-room. The Union Chapel of the 
London Mission was reserved for any extra or sectional meetings 
that it might be desirable to hold. 


* To Subscribers, 
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Arrangements were also made for open-air evangelistic services, 
in English, Bengali, Hindi and Urdu; those in the Southern end of 
the town were under the care of Messrs. W. A. Hobbs and J. A. D. 
Macdonald, and those in the Northern end under the care of Mr. 
J. G. Shome and the Secretary. 

Applications for reduced fares were made to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, and also to the various Railway Companies 
by which members of Conference in large numbers might be expect- 
ed to come. The B. 1.8. N. Co. at once very liberally agreed to 
reduce to all members of Conference their fares by 50 per cent., 
even though these had been already reduced 25 per cent. all round. 
since the Bangalore Conference of 1879; the agent of the P. and 
O. Company had no power to reduce, nor would he recommend a 
reduction, as Missionaries’ fares had been reduced largely by a late 
rule of the Company. Most of the Railway Companies allowed all 
members of Conference to travel in second class carriages at inter- 
mediate class fares. For all these reductions the thanks of the 
Committee were recorded. 

Mr. D. M. Traill printed free of charge the various papers 
relative to the agitation on the Marriage question, and Messrs. 

Thacker, Spink and Oo. at their own expense printed an alphabeti-' 
eal roll of the members of Conference, containing both the perma- 
nent and Calcutta addresses of each member. This list was ready 
before the opening of the Conference and was greatly appreciated 
by all who had to do with it. 

The members were distributed among their friends in Calcutta 
according to denomination. Thus the Baptist, Methodist and 
Church of England brethren received those members who respec- 
tively belonged to their own denominations. The London Mission 
brethren took in addition to their own, half the American Board 
members; and two members of the Society of Friends; and the 
Presbyterians took their own, the other half of the American Board 
men, and the German and Swedish Missionaries. This rule was fol- 
lowed except in regard to the Native brethren. Mr. Shome and 
his Bengali brethren agreed to arrange for all these, irrespective 
of sect or denomination. : 

Ag soon as these arrangements were completed, and time had 
been given for answers to a second invitation sent to all from whom 
no reply had previously been received, the Convener sent a billet 
ticket to each member containing the name and address of the 
person responsible for his or her entertainment. The Secretary, 
after consultation with the agent of the HE. I. R. Company, sent to 
each member expected to travel by rail a post-card, the presentation 
of which secured to him the right to the promised reduced railway 
fares. 
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The Convener and Secretary waited as a deputation on the 
Bishop of Calcutta to ask that he would become a member of Con- 
ference and preside at one of the public meetings contemplated. His 
Lordship’s answer is given below.* 

His Honor, the Hon’ble A. Rivers Thompson, C. S. I., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, kindly agreed to preside at the public 
Missionary meeting, and very liberally headed the subscription list 
with a donation of Rs. 250. ‘To all the subscribers, a list of whom 
will be found below, the Committee record their thanks. 

The Committee believe that the profitableness of the Conference 
was considerably enhanced by the fact that there was one Chairman 
for the whole time, and that the regulations as to limit of time for 
papers and speeches were rigidly maintained. They think that it 
might be well, in future Conferences, to have either the whole, or 
the afternoon Session, of the last day mainly spent in united prayer 
and praise. It may also be found well, in view of the growing 
number of Missionaries who attend successive Conferences, and the 
large number of subjects needing consideration, that in future 
Conferences there should be sectional meetings on different subjects, 
held at the same time. 








“ Palace, December 28, 


* «Dear Mr, Macdonald,—I wrote to Mr. Ashton as he requested, in reply to your 
invitation that I should become a member of your Decennial Missionary Conference and 
preside at the Missionary meeting to be held under its auspices; but on this morning, 
upon which your Conference commences, I feel that I must write also to you as Secretary 
to the Conference, assuring you of my deep sympathy with the Missionary work which 
your deliberations are designed to promote. It has been with no small amount of effort 
that I have come to the decision that I cannot join you. 

“There are times when we are greatly tempted to sacrifice our principles to our 
feelings, and certainly this has been one of those occasions to me, My natural impulses 
might have led me to embrace this opportunity of showing my deep interest in all that 
concerns Missionary work in this country, and my sincere appreciation of the labour of 
many devoted servants of God, who are working as Missionaries associated with Christian 
bodies not in connection with the Church of England; but I have been unable to avoid 
the conclusion that important principles are involved which my conscience will not allow 
me to compromise. I must not intrude upon you an exposition of those principles, but 
trust that your Conference will believe that I am influenced only by what appears to me 
to be my duty in a very delicate matter. 

“May the Spirit of God be with you and with all of us, and guide us to a knowledge 
of His will for the conversion of the people of this land,—I am, &e. 


“Epwarp R, Canourta, 
“T shall feel obliged if you will communicate this to the Conference.” 
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Donations towards the Decennial Conference, 1882-83. 


The Hon’ble A. Rivers Thompson, C. S, I., C. I. E., 
Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co., 


Messrs. Finlay, Muir and Co., ee SSE 


Messrs. Octavius, Steel and Co., 
Gen. The Hon’ble Sir H. ech K. C8. EE. @: B, 


A, Mackenzie, Hsq., C. S., ci 

J. J.J, Keswick, Esq., ... re aa 
Col. H. A. Brownlow, BOE; eee 
H. Dear, Esgq., (Monghyr), ; 


Messrs. Macneil and Co., ... 
Messrs. Geo. Henderson and Co., dag 
Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie and Co.,__... 
Stephen Jacob, Esq., C.S.... dee 
Col. W. P. Chitty, ons 
Govin Chunder Dutt, Esq., 
The Ven’ble Archdeacon Baly, 
W. Hz. Biss, Esq., ape 

_R. A. Fink, Esq., 


Messrs. Pigott, Chapman and Co,, a a 
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In smaller sums, oe ie ce 


R 


Rs. 


250 
250 
250 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
20 
20 
16 
16 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14: 





So vee 


2,512 
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XVili INTRODUCTION. 


The following is an abstract of receipts and expenditure :— 














Dr. 
Subscriptions ; eas Rs. 2,512 9 O 
Resale of furniture, &e... Pe so tte 10'S 
Total,...,.. 2,696.3 6 

Cr. 
Daily refreshments _... io by ee 
Towards expenses of entertainment ‘of visitors ... 52014 O 
Out-offices and furniture a . 418 6 6 
Platform ... 6 - 2385 0 0 
Printing, postage and stationery ‘as voor LOS yt 
Sundries... ene dhe one 5 BOG) 2 








Total, ... 2,696 3 6 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


A Praver-Meetine was held every morning during the 
sittings of the Conference, from 7.30 to 8.30 a.m. Brief 
prayers, hymns, and addresses occupied the hour. The 
hymns were chosen from Sankey’s “Sacred Songs and 
Solos.” On Thursday morning Col. Wroughton, from 
Bangalore, presided. 

Each session of the Conference was opened with singing, 
reading of the Scripture, and prayer. 


FIRST DAY. 
THURSDAY, December 28th, 1882. 


Morning Session. 


: The chair was taken by the President of the Conference, 
Gen. the Hon’ble Sir Henry Ramsay, K. C. 8. L, C. B. 
~ he Rev. J. H. Buppey, L. M. 8., Almora, conducted 


the opening devotional exercises, when Psalm Ixxil was’ 


read, and the hymn “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 
was sung. 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Memprrs or Conrerence, Misstonary Frrenps, Lapras 
‘anp GentiEMEN,—aA hearty welcome to you all! In briefly 
addressing this great gathering of the servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ I must first express my regret that the 
prominent position assigned to me is not occupied by some 
one of greater experience, and better fitted than I am to 
perform its duties. When the appointment was first 
offered to me I represented my unfitness, and stated that 
T was not accustomed to address such assemblies ; but 
my objections were overruled by being told that I should 
only have to ‘carry out the programme, and that the 
duty of the Chairman was not to speak himself, but to 
prevent others from speaking too much. In occupyin 
the Chair, 1 must ask you to bear with all my short- 


comings. 
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Conference. 
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President. 


Progress in 
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Education, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. [First 


This is the second General Conference for all India, 
and so far as I know there never was such a gathering 
of Missionaries in any part of the world. The first 
Conference was held at Allahabad about ten years ago 
and was a great success. The Members of this Confer- 
ence have come from all parts of India—from the North, 
South, Hast and West; are of different nationalities ; 
representatives of almost every branch of the Christian 
Church; endowed with diversified gifts of faith, zeal, 
utterance, learning, wisdom, and spiritual power; all 
proud to be servants of the one great, glorious Redeemer ; 
all willing to spend their lives in His service in this 
land; and are all met in the spirit of love to compare 
experiences, and to learn something more than they knew 
before as to how best to carry on the work in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Since the last Conference some have received 
the joyful welcome, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Amongst 
these are Dr. Wilson of Bombay, Dr. Mather of Mirza- 
pore, and Dr. Morrison of Amballa. These and other 
distinguished men have gone to heaven, leaving blanks 
which it is not easy to fill up; but the work is the Lord’s, 
not man’s; and He who honoured these men with such 
great gifts and power, can raise up others to take their 
places and to carry on their work. 

The true President of this Conference is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the promise of His presence is the 
surest guarantee we have of success. Let us therefore, 
look to Him for that guidance, wisdom and grace we all 
need. The programme of the Conference has been printed 
and circulated. Papers will be read by members who 
have been chosen for that work, and after that there will 
be discussion. Rules have been prepared by the Com- 
mittee, and the duty of carrying these out is entrusted 
to the Chairman, who confidently expects herein the 
assistance of all. 

During the last ten years the Mission field in India 
has changed very much. Railway communication has 
made travelling so easy that Missionaries can visit the 
most distant parts of the land without any difficulty. 
The hostility of the Mahomedan and the timidity of 
the Hindu have been very much lessened; and we hear of 
discussions on religion being carried on between Maho- 
medans and Hindus and Missionaries in the most friendly 
spirit. -Education has also accomplished a great deal. 
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It has removed much of the superstition and narrow- — 


mindedness of the Hindu; and apart from the direct 
benefits it has conferred, it has had such an influence for 
good that even the moral character of the people has 
undergone a considerable change. I myself have observed 
that some Hindus now condemn follies in which they 
themselves formerly took part; and many of them are 
ready to assist Missionaries in various ways. Sunday 
Schools have been opened for children of all castes and 
ereeds. Who can tell what good has resulted from this 
agency? I heard of a heathen girl exhorting on her 
‘dying bed her parents to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We may hope that children taught in these schools not 
only sing the songs of Jesus; but that some of them, at 
all events, find how sweet His name is; and though 
their names are not recorded in any church register we 
believe some of them are written in the Book of Life. 
Besides the agencies already mentioned there are leper 
asylums, the one with which I am best acquainted being 
that at Almora under the charge of Mr. Budden, in which 
from 120 to 150 lepers are maintained. Altogether up- 
wards of 300 have been baptized since Mr. Budden has 
had charge of it; and although we cannot expect that all 
have experienced the power of the gospel, yet some have, 
and many have died in peace. I heard an old man, when 
pitied on the loss of his sight, say, “{f have lost my 
eyes, but with the eye of faith I have seen the Lord Jesus, 
and shall soon go to Him.” There is moreover, the 
Zenana Mission, a department of work of great promise 
and hope; and there are lady doctors, dispensaries, 
medical Missions, colporteurs, Bible and tract distribu- 
tors, all employed in rescuing the dying and saving the 
lost. So far as I am aware there is now more life in the 
Christian Church than there ever was before. 

The members of this assembly belong to various denomi- 
nations. Amongst you there are differences of opinion 
on many points. I would ask all to forget this while 
they are members of this Conference. Let us look to 
Him who is the light of the world. Let us consider the 
difficulties of the mission work and the best way of 
evercoming them, that our faith may be increased and 
our hearts strengthened for the all important work of 
saving souls; that is the essence of Mission work—that 
is what God has sent us to India for—that is what 
Christ has enlisted the members of this Conference for. 
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PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN. [FIRST 


Success is assured by the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
by God’s Spirit alone that work can be done well. We 


have commenced this meeting with united prayer for His ~ 


help throughout, and we have the guarantee of success 
in His promise, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” I will not detain you longer, but 
will declare the Conference open. 


areuching to the Heuihen, 
Frest Paper sy Ray. C. W. Forman, A. P. M., Lahore. 


One of the two most important words. in the Greek 
New Testament, which are translated “ to preach,” in our 
authorized version, means “ to proclaim as a herald :” and 
the other, “to tell good news.” The two combined will 
represent what in India we call preaching to the heathen: 
and no doubt those who selected the subject for this morn- 
ing’s discussion, intended to embrace in it. all those 
attempts which we make to bring the Gospel to bear on 
the masses by word of mouth, whether by formal dis- 
courses, or informal conversations. 

Whatever may be said in favour of other methods of 
carrying on Missionary work, it cannot be denied that 
THE METHOD adopted by Christ and His apostles was preach- 
ing in this broad sense. The idea of establishing Schools 
or Colleges, or of disseminating the Scriptures, seems 
never to have formed any part of their plan. So, whatever 
objections may be urged to our preaching in the most 
public places, or conversing at wells, by the wayside, or 
at fairs, we may reply that this was the method pursued 
by our Lord and by His immediate followers. Then, while 


I would not advocate the abandonment of all other methods 


of doing Missionary work, I think only extraordinary 
circumstances justify a young Missionary in entering 
upon any permanent work which would prevent him from 
preaching to the masses. 

This mode has its own peculiar advantages. It is only 
by hearing that the illiterate can gain a knowledge of 
the truth. It is when we are brought face to face with 
the people that our characters and motives are best under- 


stood by them, and that we may show them our deep’ 
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interest in their welfare; and, by manifesting feelings in 
harmony with our message, we may become witnesses for 
Christ, and epistles of Christ to them. Other kinds of 
work may be very useful, and some of them especially so 
by procuring for us a more favourable hearing, but we 
must ever bear in mind St. Paul’s admonition to Timothy, 
“ Preach the word.” 

I am sure the most of us will agree that our great Our chicf 
business in India is to preach the Gospel, in the literal work. 
sense in which Christ and His Apostles used the words. 

But we would do so, not asa mere duty, not merely to 
satisfy conscience, but to save men. Preaching is the 
power of God unto salvation ; but not always and neces- 
’ sarily. It may be esteemed mere foolishness, and only 
_ increase the guilt of those who hear it. It is most im- ae 
portant then that we should consider the conditions of Conditions of 
success: and the first one I would mention is— sis 

I. Tue Preacurr. Of course it will be admitted by The Preacher. 
all that he should possess a good knowledge of the language 

_ in which he speaks, some learning, an agreeable address, 
&c.; but the great qualification, upon which I would lay 
particular emphasis, is that he should be himself a con- 

- vertedman. He must be born not merely of water, but 
of the Holy Ghost, and beyond this, he needs to be filled Filled with 

withthe Spirit. The qualification which marked Barnabas, me Sh 

. as a Missionary, was his being a man full of the Holy 

Ghost and of faith. It was necessary that Christ should 
i revealed in Paul, before he was prepared to preach 

im to others, and precisely the same preparation is 

_ needed by all who would now preach the Gospel success- 

fydly. Without this it must be lifeless, unprofitable and 
#edious, both to the preacher and to his hearers. Christ 
A promised His disciples that they should be clothed with 
_ power from on high; Stephen was a man full of faith 
and of power: Paul preached in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power; and above all, our Lord was anointed 
with the Holy Ghost, above His fellows, to preach glad 
tidings to the meek. No spiritual man can read the 
lives of the most successful preachers without feeling 
that they had the Spirit of God. Leighton, Baxter, White- 
field and Brainerd spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. There is an intimate connexion, (perhaps 
more intimate than we imagine,) between our possessing 
the Spirit and being the means of His being imparted to 
others. Paul says to the Corinthians, “I have begotten 
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you.” It is our possessing the Spirit that makes us co- 
workers with God. No amount of moral principle, amia- 
bility or zeal, can compensate for the want of the Spirit 
of God. 

Then the Preacher has need of the special presence 
and help of the Spirit at the very time he is preaching. 
And, especially if his hearers are Mohamedans, he has 
need to use Bonar’s prayer : 

“Calm me, O God, and keep me calm, 

While these wild breezes blow.” 
I would lay great stress upon this, that we strive to have 
God’s special presence with us while we are preaching. 
IT have heard a venerable Missionary repeat, with creat 
fervour, the prayer of Moses, “If thy presence go not with 
me, carry us not up hence.” In recently reading the life 
of Whitefield I could not but think that one secret of his 
great success was found in such entries in his journal as 
the following: “The Lord visited my soul’: “I felt 
much of the Divine presence in my own soul’: “ The 
presence of the Lord was among us.” 

II. Our success must depend largely on the state of 
mind of our hearers. In the parable of the sower, the 
difference in the results was due solely to the difference in 
the character of the ground on which the seed fell. So 
in the case of Lydia, her heart was opened to receive 
the truth Paul preached; soin the case of Cornelius, 
there was a preparatory work of the Spirit in his heart 
before Peter visited him. So in the case of the eunuch, 
who was reading God’s word, and longing to be led into 
the knowledge thereof, when Philip joined him, and 
preached Christ to him from the Scripture he was read- 
ing. God “ prevents” with His Spirit. He must convince 
of sin before there can be any due sense of its enormity 
and any longing for the Great Deliverer from sin. One 
principal reason why preaching to Hindoos and Moha- 
medans has not been followed by greater results, is no 
doubt found in their want of this sense of sin. Holiness 
and sin are to them almost meaningless terms; or they 
attach wrong meanings to them. Of all the Hindoo and 
Mohamedan enquirers who come to us, how few seem to 
do so from a desire to learn how they can be saved from 
sin! They seem only to seek reasons for believing Chris- 
tianity to be the true religion; and, when convinced of 
this, to regard themselves as Christians. No wonder then 
that when they meet with arguments against the truth of 
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Christianity, they so easily renounce it. Once when I 
told a Hindoo that he should worship God, he asked 
with tears, “ How can so great a sinner worship God ?” 
But this is the only case of the kind I have seen in the 
course of a long Missionary career: and yet, just as it 
is only the sick who need the physician, so it is only 
the sin-burdened that want a deliverer. 

II. Then, as it is necessary that the ground should 
be good, so is it also, that we should sow good seed. It is 
necessary not only to preach the truth, but rightly to 
divide the word of truth. In other words, we must press 
upon the minds of our hearers those truths which are 
adapted to their condition, and which are most likely to 
result in conversion. Of course, then, our great themes 
will be God, sin, and salvation: but it does not follow 
from this that our preaching must be monotonous. No 
doubt most of us have at times been wearied by hearing 
illiterate men repeating the same truths, in almost the 
‘same words, with little to appeal either to the minds 
or hearts of their hearers, and we have thought how 
improbable it was that any should be benefited by it. 
The first preachers of the Gospel aimed at convincing 
their hearers of the truth of what they taught—Peter, 
in his sermons on the day of Pentecost and at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple, had only to appeal to 
the miracles the people had witnessed. Paul reasoned 
three Sabbath days in the synagogue at Thessalonica, 
“ opening and alleging that it behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead, and that this Jesus whom I 
proclaim unto you, is the Christ”; and Luke is careful to 
inform us that this was in accordance with his custom. 
He did not expect them to believe the most amazing 
story merely on his assertion. Neither should we; we 
should be ready to render a reason of the hope that is in 
us with meekness and fear. This is not so difficult in 
dealing with Mohamedans as with Hindoos. They admit 
so much of the teachings of the Bible, that it seems to me 
they are logically bound to accept Christianity, or to 
reject the Koran as an impostare. Then, they admit the 
authority of the original Scriptures; and it should not 
be difficult to convince a thoughtful Mohamedan that 
those Scriptures are stillin existence. With the Hindoos 
we may urge the holiness of Christ's life and teachings, 
the acknowledgment of the possibility of substitution 
involved in their bloody sacrifices, and how this felt want 
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is met by Christ; the early history of Christianity, and 
the blessings it has conferred on communities, families 
and individuals. 

But it must be admitted that the most reliable argu-— 
ment in favour of Christianity, for all, is Christianity 
itself. The reason no doubt why thousands of devout, 
but illiterate Christians in Europe and America believe 
the Gospel, is its own excellence and adaptation to their 
wants—man has not a spiritual want which is not there 
met, and the more deeply he feels these wants, the more 
completely do they seem to be provided in the Gospel; 
and just as surely as God provided light for the eye, that 
man might see, just so surely has He provided the Gospel 
for his heart, that he may live. 

It might be objected that the argumentative style of 
preaching would lead to controversy. Be itso. Itis well 
to know what is in the minds of our hearers, so as to be 
able to remove difficulties, or explain what has not been 
fully understood. Then, we do not find that either the 
Great Apostle, or the Great TEacHER, avoided discussion. 
Sometimes our Saviour seems clearly to have sought it; 
as when He asked the assembled Pharisees, “* What think 
ye of Christ? whose son is he?” They appear to have 
said nothing to call forth these questions; but they were 
of vital importance, and Christ would have them think of 
them, and attempt an answer, that He might show them 
how inadequate any answer was which did not admit His 
divine nature. Just so may the Missionary say to his 
Mohamedan hearers, “ Your own Scriptures say that 
God breathed His own Spirit into Mary: whose Son then 
is Jesus? and was that Spirit which proceeded from God 
divine or not®” When pressed with these questions, I 
never found them ready with an answer which seemed 
satisfactory even to themselves. 

Again, the Bible is toa large extent a historical book ; 
and in my opinion our preaching should be largely histori- 
cal; not only should we dwell upon the creation, the fall, 
the wonderful birth, life and death of our Lord, but we 
should also show them how the events of the Old Testa- 
ment were a preparation for the Advent of Christ, and also 
use the narratives of the Old to illustrate the doctrines of 
the New. 

In preaching, illustrations are very useful, in the 


Punjab. They are sometimes regarded as proofs of the 


truth of one’s statements. The following, among others, 
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have been found useful. A chain with one weak link to 
show the folly of trusting to a righteousness in which 
there is any defect. Calling to a man who has fallen into 
adeep well to come out, instead of helping him out—to 

show the difference between Christ and all other teachers. 

Then, he that would draw another out of a well must 

be above—to show the need of a sinless Saviour. Telling a 
man who has swallowed poison to take no more—to show 
that good advice cannot save one who has sinned. Chris- 
tianity is like a hospital, where only sick are received. 
One man wants able-bodied men, to work ; another wants 
“only the blind, lame, sick and miserable, to relieve; why 
whould they quarrel? Such is the difference between 
“Christians and others; why should there be any quarrel 
between us? A finger-board can show the way to a city, 

but cannot carry the traveller to his journey’s end; so it 

is with all mere teachers. He that boasts of the excel- 
‘lence of his law, boasts that he is to be hanged with 
@ halter of silk. 
- IV. here are other minor points, a due attention to Preaching on 
which may greatly increase the efficiency of our preach- our own 
ing. At Lahore we preach in the streets, ina zayat, or Soman 
covered platform provided with seats made of brick and 
mortar, and in chapels; but always on our own ground, 
or immediately before one of our own rooms. This I 
think desirable, because it prevents our being regarded as 
intruders; and if any are annoyed by our teaching, we 
can tell them how easy it is for them to avoid such annoy- 
ance, by staying away from a place where we have rights 
which they have not. In the morning an hour and a half 

‘or two hours are spent by one of the Missionaries with 
native assistants, before the school, where a table with 
“books and pictures has been placed, and seats for some of 

the hearers. The pictures are found useful in attracting Pictures. 
‘an audience, and in keeping their attention. Here dis- 
‘cussion is sometimes invited. In the evening we have 
‘out-door preaching near one of the chapels, either in the 
eet or in the zayat mentioned above; and when it be- 

comes dark we gointo the chapel, taking as many of our 
hearers as will accompany us. We begin by singing one Singing. 
‘or two hymns ‘or bhajans ; after which two or three ad- 











dresses are delivered, interspersed with singing. Some- 
times we use the zayat in the same way, and get better 
congregations than in any of the chapels. Upon the 
‘whole, I consider this preferable to street-preaching—we 
i 9 
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have more order and better attention, and are able to pre- 
sent truth more connectedly and systematically. 

Music. In my opinion some of us have erred in not using means 
saa which we might have used for collecting large audiences ; 
ome instrumental music, and the magic lantern might both be 
used for this purpose. A bell too, or a big drum, might 
Processions. be used for the same purpose. Even processions, with 
flags and music, if conducted with sobriety, might be use- 
ful. Jt must be borne in mind that all these things are 
in accordance with native custom and native taste. Much 
as Huropeans have ridiculed the methods of the Salva- 
tionists, I have yet for the first time to hear a Native 

speak of them with contempt, or even disapproval. 
Power of the V. I have already spoken of the need of the Holy 
Spirit. Spirit to prepare the hearts of the heathen for hearing the 
truth. But this is only the beginning of His work. As 
He only can break up the fallow ground, so He only can 
water the ground when the good seed has been sown. 
He only can quicken. Some time ago the question was 
asked in the Lucknow Witness, “ Would not Missionaries 
be surprised to see the manifest power of the Spirit of 
God upon their heathen audiences 2?” No doubt many of 
us would be. And yet this is just what took place again 
and again when the Apostles preached. Perhaps some 
may say “ Yes, but you are not Apostles.” But that has 
nothing to do with the question. It was not by the power 
or holiness of the Apostles that great works were done, 
but by the name of Jesus. It is the truth that makes 


pee free—the truth when preached in faith, and blessed of 
od. 


Paper By THE Rev. Maruura Nata Bose, Gopalgunge, 
Bengal. 


Power ofthe In order to be successful preachers, we must wrestle 
Spint, with the Lord to give us power from on high, emptying 
ourselves of all pride and selfishness, we should pray 

to our Father to give us the Holy Spirit; night and day 

we should wrestle for this gift. The Spirit is quite will- 

ing to give us power if we would have it. We should re- 

member that “* not by power, not by might, but by my 

‘Spirit saith the Lord.” Let us be filled with the Spirit, 

and let us beseech the Saviour to accompany us to our 
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field of labour. Let us feel the Lord’s presence with us. 


_ When we have both the Son and the Spirit we become 





bolder than lions and wiser than the ancients. If we 
preach thus in the strength of the Lord, surely none of 
our adversaries will be able to resist our wisdom and 
spirit. We must be great wrestlers if we would be suc- 
cessful preachers. We should wrestle with the Lord be- 


_ fore we begin to preach and wrestle with Him after we 


have finished preaching—our preaching should also be 
intermingled with prayer. 
The subject naturally divides itself into three parts— 
1. What is to be preached ? 
2. How is it to be preached? 
3. Who are to preach it and to whom ? 
1. Weshould preach the Gospel. We should preach 


Christ and Him crucified. We should not preach history, 
philosophy, logic &c., but we should preach the plain 


unyarnished gospel of Jesus Christ. About twenty years 
ago when I went to a Missionary father, who is sitting on 


- this platform, to read the Bible with him, I proposed that 


we should begin to read the Bible from the beginning of it ; 


a he said, “No, let us begin somewhere toward the end 
of the book; so we began to read the gospels. Ever 


since it has been my practice in preaching to begin some- 
where toward the end of the book. Before a Christian 
congregation I as a rule begin with a text from the book 
of Revelation, often a verse from the 21st or 22nd chap- 
ter. I begin with heaven and tell them of the way to it. 
T tell them of the door by which if any man enter in he 
shall be saved. Before a heathen congregation I asa rule 
begin at the end of the story. I begin at Calvary at the 
cross, I tell them the wonderful story of the death of 
Christ. A particular description of this tremendous event 
always softens the heart of the sinner. I tell them of the 
miracles, particular descriptions of which always pro- 
duce better effects than general statements. I repeat the 
parables and explain their meanings. I also repeat the 
wonderful precepts of our Lord which had drawn me to 
read the Bible at first. I give also an account of the 
miraculous birth of our Saviour, and I illustrate the 
doctrines of our holy religion by appropriate illustrations. 
In our sermons the more we use Scripture words the better 


will be the effect upon the congregation. 


Our bazar preaching and street preaching and meetings 
should always be accompanied with prayer, and when- 
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ever we can, with sacred song. Prayer and singing bring 
peace and sweetness upon the work and the seed sown 1s 
likely to be blessed. By praying before the heathen, we 
not only bring down a blessing upon ourselves as well as 
upon our audience, but we also thereby teach the heathen 
to pray. The heathen do not know what prayer 1s; usual- 
ly they only repeat certain names or formule which they 
themselves do not understand. Since we believe that 
unless the Holy Spirit touch the heart of a sinner he can- 
not be saved, it is but right that we pray that the Holy 
Spirit may come upon our hearers. The great Marshman 
used to sing, preach and pray in the presence of his audi- 
ence. We have tried it and found our audience always 
behave well when we pray. Song services and proces- 
sions which are being held in the streets of Calcutta 
are likely to do much good. Each street or lane is 
like a village. When we gothrough it singing, preach- 
ing and praying we reach the same people day after day, 
and we can thereby reach also those who are generally 
inaccessible, the unfortunate zenana captives who, at- 
tracted by the sound of our voices, crowd to the doors and 
windows and hear of the love of God through Christ 
Jesus our Redeemer, how the Almighty Himself hung 
upon the cross to save us the fallen human race. ; 
Our bazar or street preaching should be followed by 
visiting the people at their homes; of the two works the 
latter seems to be the more important. If preaching at 
public places be not followed by visiting the people at 
their homes, our work remains incomplete. It was the 
practice of the great Swartz to visit the people at their 
homes and to converse with them. Asarule he did not 
deliver formal sermons. All the conversions that have 
taken place at Gopalgunge were the result of quiet con- 
versations. If the people know that we seek their wel- 
fare, temporal and spiritual, if we study to do them good, 
they will in time receive us into their homes. The Lord 
Jesus, our heavenly model, went about doing good both 
to the souls and to the bodies of the people. So did the 
apostles. And all our great Missionaries have followed in 
their footsteps. They sympathized with the people, imitat- 
ing the Lord Jesus in His sympathy for sufferers. He ~ 
healed the sick, fed the hungry, cleansed the leper, raised 
the dead, and commanded His followers to do the same. 


All our great and successful Missionaries were men who 


greatly felt for the poor and the distressed, and tried their 
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utmost to remove their suffering. The Moravian Mis- 


sionaries of Greenland visited the people from house to 
house, when the small-pox broke out in that country, 
jeopardizing their own lives. The great Swartz was a 
friend of the poor. Carey wept over the infanticide and 
over the funeral piles of the living widows of Bengal. 
The great Duff fought against the Indigo planters on behalf 
of the poor rayats of Bengal, he exerted himself in getting 
the Medical College Hospital established, he fought for 
the English education of the youth of India, he wept for 
the famine-stricken poor of the North Western Provinces 
‘in 1859. He declared that wherever he roamed the in- 
_terests of the natives of India, temporal and spiritual, were 
next to his heart. 
Our preaching tours should be carried on in as simple 
a style as possible. Our Lord Himself went about in His 
itinerancies in a poor style, the learned Paul became a 
tent maker that he might freely mix with the poor. We 
should go out ina humble guise to the poor rural peasant, 
sit by his side like a brother, and beseech him to be re- 
conciled to God through Christ. If we can convince him 
that we love him as if he were our brother, we gain his 
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ear and we gain much of his heart. Love, all conquering power of love. 


love, must be the preacher’s principal weapon. Therefore 
a great man is not always necessary in order to make a 
successful preacher. A loving man is wanted. Let a 
man filled with the Spirit of love go to the poor villager, 
let him go like a father, let him go in a style such as the 
poor peasantry would not fear to approach, let him he 
accessible like his Divine Master even to women and 
children, let him live in the houses of the people, and if 
they press him let him eat what is set before him; let 
him be in their midst the whole day and night, and let 
him make the best use of his time, let his lips publish 
peace, let them preach the glad tidings of salvation, let 
them know nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
and as the word of God is meat indeed, he will feed both 
himself and his hearers. And if he seeks the kingdom 
of God first, he will have all that his body needs. The 
Lord Jesus will fulfil his promises, “The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” “ Behold, J am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world.” And when a man walks with 
Jesus Christ he will have a heart full of love, joy and 
peace, and his very bo@y will thrive owing to the joy of 
_ his heart. 
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Ihave often and often gone out in preaching tours 
attended by a single servant. I have lived in the houses 
of the rich and of the poor, eaten such food as they 
have set before me, and preached the Gospel to the men, 
women and children. I purpose to work in this way till 
the end of my sojourn on earth. I have heard of an 
Englishman, the late Mr. Buckingham of the Baptist 
Mission, who preached in this way in Jessore; and most 
if not all the very best Christians of that Mission in that 
district were his converts or their descendants. He used 
to go about clad in dhooti and chadur with a flute in his 
hand, and he used to sing and preach to the people. He 
lived in their houses and ate such things as they gave 
him. The Christian village which he formed on the 
borders of the Sundarbans, which he named Hope Town, 
now called ‘Kadamdi, is at the present time the most 
happy Christian village in the whole of Bengal. 

The burden of our preaching must be the Lord Himself, 
we should tell our neighbours that the Almighty Himself 
left. His heavenly glory, became man for our sake, was 
born in a manger. 

It is necessary that the Missionary should dwell among 
the people among whom he labours. Let them see in the 
meekness and lowliness of his heart, and in his self- 
denying and holy walking, and in his heavenly conversa- 
tion, strong reasons to believe that what he preaches is 
true. He should dwell among them not in earthly gran- 
deur, but in humbleness of life as one of themselves. In 
this respect too he should imitate his Master. Behold! 
the King of kings and the Lord of lords became so poor 
that He was bornin a manger, and when He grew up He 
became a carpenter. He became one of the mass among 
whom He laboured. When he selected his disciples he 
chose the poor and the despised, both to show his power, 
and also that they might be accessible to all. If I re- 
ceive my neighbour as my brother when he comes into my 
house, my neighbour will also receive me as his brother 
into his house. And when there is mutual love and con- 
fidence, we can tell him our Christian experiences, we can 
tell him what the Lord has done for our souls, we can tell 
him of Christ the sinner’s Friend, and that he has given 
rest to our souls, that the hunger and thirst of our souls 
have disappeared, and love joy and peace have filled them ; 


_ fear and despair have been banisHed for ever and a bright 


hope of everlasting glory dwell in their stead. We should 
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follow the practice of Paul in being all things to all men, 
that we may gain some. When we settle among a 
people, especially an illiterate people like my friends, the 
Chandals of Gopalgunge, we must try not to offend their 
prejudices by our meat and drink. When we visit a 
house, even in Calcutta, it is better that we be dressed in 
the same manner as the people ordinarily dress them- 

selves. We should go both in spirit and in garb as a 
friend or a brother to our hearers. Our walk and con- 
versation must be free from selfishness, and our devotion 
to our work should be such, that what we preach we be- 

‘lieve, that there is no hope left for a sinner but through 

Christ, and that Jesus Christ is an all sufficient Saviour 
and that we have sure hope of eternal felicity. 

_ III. A Huropean Missionary is invaluable. I wish 
and pray that the number of our foreign brethren be 
increased a thousand-fold. But as we cannot expect that 
the number of Missionaries from foreign lands will ever 

became so large as to reach the teeming millions of the 

country, it must be converted through Native Agents. 
But where are they? It is a very lamentable thing but 

Tam not aware of a single educated young man of Cal- 
-eutta who is studying for the Ministry! Our young men 
are trying to become doctors, lawyers, engineers, civilians, 
but no one cares to become a Missionary to the perishing 
millions of his countrymen. 

_ If they were earnest Christian workers without becoming 
Missionaries I could content myself. The main reason of 
this indifference seems to me to be the defective training 
that they received when they were but tender boys. “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go and afterward he will 
not depart from it.” Our boys do not receive a heavenly 
training and we cannot expect that they should be heavenly- 
minded Christians when they grow up to be young men. 

It is a sad thing that in the whole of the Bengal Presi- 
dency there does not exist a single school properly so called, 
where Christian boys are separated from the heathen boys 
and are trained up in the way of the Lord. Generally 
they are mixed up with heathen boys and are brought up 
under heathen teachers, and it is no wonder that from 

“such theological classes many do not turn out to be de- 
voted Missionaries. Even in our Mission Schools, in a class 
of one hundred boys are found one or two Christian boys, 

while the teacher often is a heathen. A Christian teacher 

“comes atthe most for one hour a day, often only for three 
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hours a week. We cannot expect the vigorous growth of 
Christianity under such circumstances. The result is our 
churches are growing weak, and we cannot get agents for 
our Missions. 

A large number of native agents are necessary for 
reaching the vast populations of the country, men who 
would not undertake the work for filthy lucre, but men 
who would go to the work being constrained by the love 
of God. We want men who being fired by the spirit of 
Paul, would say, “ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
Itis my firm conviction that we can have such agents if 
we seek them in God’s appointed way. We should catch 
hold of the little boys of our community and train them 
up in the way of the Lord. If they be separated from 
evil influences, and right ideas are infused into their 
minds when they are young, why should they not love the 
Lord and pity their benighted countrymen? A man 
that has the grace of God in his soul in any large measure, 


- ean never hold his tongue. All that we need is to see 


that our young men have the grace of God in their souls, 
that they have God’s Spirit in their souls in a large 
measure, then they would not need to be persuaded to 
preach the Gospel. I was brought up as a lawyer, why 
am I now a preacher? I am a preacher because I love the 
Lord Jesus Christ and love the perishing millions of my 
countrymen. I felt a call to preach the Gospel and could 
not find rest in my soul till I responded to it. I went to 
this Society and to that Society begging for help that L 
might devote my life to preach the Gospel to my country- 
men. At last a Bengali Christian friend came forward 
and said he would be glad to give me a subsistence allow- 
ance, and he gave me some money for building a hut. 
When I went to Gopalgunge in the swamps of South 
Furreedpore and found no materials for building a house, 
T bought a Chandal’s hut and lived in it for six years with 
my wife and family. I beg to propose therefore, that 
two boarding schools, one for the sons of our well-to-do 
brethren, the other for orphans, be established in Calcutta, 
that the parents of the former be asked to pay sufficient 
fees for the board and education of their children; that a 
pious Missionary he appointed as superintendent over it. 
We will thereby discharge one of our very important 
duties. We will feed the lambs of Jesus Christ, and 


strengthen our Churches and Missions. J humbly request 


all our leading Missionary friends to take this subject 
into their scrious consideration. May God guide us. 
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OPENING SPEECH. 
By Rev. J. Surrn, B. M. 8., Delhi. 


It appears almost a superfluity for a Missionary to discuss the 
subject of preaching the Gospel to the Heathen. Our Lord said, 
“All authority hath been given to me in heaven and on earth; 
Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 


_ Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever [ 


commanded you, and lo! I am with you always even to the.end 
of the world.” “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
unto the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall 


_ be saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” From 


—_— 


these commands interpreted in the light of apostolic practice, I 
infer, that imparting the knowledge of the way of salvation 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, baptizing all who receive 
such knowledge and instructing the new converts in all that 
pertains to life and godliness, epitomise the whole duty of the 
Missionary. This knowledge may be imparted to old or young, 
male or female, rich or poor, learned or illiterate, in short to 


- the whole creation independently of rank, position, time, character, 
or place. It may be imparted in church or chapel; in market, 


bustee, mohulla, school, hospital, dispensary or private house ; 
by preaching, lecturing, teaching or in private conversation, as 


a variety of circumstances may dictate. Nor is this duty con- 


fined to the missionary, or those who have been especially set 
apart for evangelistic or pastoral work, it is incumbent on every 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, and no converted man or woman 
may neglect it without incurring danger. Our Lord was bringing 
toa close His life of self-denial and suffering, by an ignomi- 
nious and shameful death; His great work of atoning for human 
guilt was accomplished. He had conquered sin, death and the 
devil, and before His ascension to His Father, His finishing 
command was, “Go preach my Gospel to all creation.” 

Bazar preaching is one important mode of obeying our Lord’s 
command, and had this duty been more carefully performed, by 
competent men, after due preparation, vastly more beneficial results 
would have been realized. ‘Che practice of any new convert, with- 
out either adaptation or adequate preparation for so important a 
work, standing up and retailing with disgusting minuteness the most 
indecent passages in the recorded lives of the gods, and then, 
with equal impartiality, attacking Mahomed and his followers, 
is mischievous beyond expression, and is the very opposite of 
our Lord’s command to preach the glad tidings of great joy to 
all people. Ihave many times listened to such harangues, and at 
their conclusion I have heard it said, ‘‘ Now the ground is cleared, 
sow the seed.” Instead of such addresses preparing the con- 
gregation favourably to listen to the profound truths of the 


- Gospel, they often stir up angry passions beyond control, and 
3 
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end in driving away the hearers with wounded feelings that 
never have another opportunity of being healed. 

Another most reprehensible practice is that of dooming every 
man to hell, who does not believe on Christ and become a Chris- 
tian. Nor is this a mere possible defect in Missionary labour, it is, 
especially among our native brethren, an evil even now of almost 
daily occurrence ; whatever may be the doom of those who do not 
receive Christ among the heathen and Mahomedan hearers of the 
Gospel, our commission does not empower us to pronounce 
sentence of eternal damnation on all who do not receive our 
message. 

I am not for a moment here disputing the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Everything that is calculated to prejudice men’s 
minds against the truth should be avoided. We are entrusted 
with a loving message of peace to all the earth, goodwill to all 
men. Let us dwell on the inimitable loveliness and perfections 
of the Saviour’s character; the patient forbearance and long- 
suffering that no amount of rude opposition could overcome ; 
the disinterestedness and self-abnegation that have excited the 
admiration of all who have grasped them, and without any large 
amount of profound learning or extraordinary ability mighty 
results will be realised. But if public controversy be encouraged 
or even permitted, in order to effect any good, the preacher 
must have a thorough knowledge of Hindu Mythology and the 
books on which it is founded, also of the Quran, Haddis and 
early history of Mahomedanism ; I need not say that this implies 
no ordinary amount of attainment and ability. What would be 
thought at home of an ordinary Christian who, without any 
especial adaptation, previous reading or preparation, entered pub- 
licly into controversy with an accomplished materialist, scientist 
or evolutionist ? The inequality of such a contest would be 
apparent to all, and yet it is common here, for ordinary men with 
a very superficial knowledge or no exact knowledge of the subject 
at all, to enter into controversy on the truth of Mahomedanism 
with Maulvies and Moonsbies who have spent all their lifetime 
studying the subject, and have also perfected themselves to a 
certain extent by mastering the main facts contained in the Bible. 
'Phousands have gone away from bazar wrangles, believing that 
the Christian advocate had been worsted in the combat, simply 
because of his incapacity for the task he had undertaken. ‘The 
sooner this difficult work is left to men qualified for it, the 
better for the spread of the Gospel. Bazar preaching is an 
invaluable agency if carried on in a Christian spirit by men of 
needful attainments and qualifications, otherwise it is doubtful 
whether the good or evil proceeding from it is greater. 

_ Bustee or mohulla preaching is probably the best method of 
imparting the knowledge of the truth to the labouring classes. 


Here, away from the distracting noise of the bazar, and generally 


free from all opposition and controversy, the beautiful and attrac. — 
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tive story of Christ’s life may be told to willing listeners. In. 


Delhi for more than twenty years (with some interruption from 
sickness) this practice has been perseveringly carried on, and now 
In 22 Separate places within municipal limits, weekly services for 
preaching accompanied by singing and prayer are carried on with in- 
creasing acceptableness. These services combine all the advantages 
of both chapel and bazar, and being held in the midst of the people’s 
dwellings, both men, women and children are embraced in them ; 
with the help of a Zenana lady, numbers of women are induced 
to attend, and in this manner thousands have become familiarized 
with the plan of salvation through a crucified Saviour, and some 
are attracted to the more public services held on the Lord’s day 
“in the house of God. The plan is capable of development to 
jzlmost any extent; our places of meeting have increased as 
rapidly as we have had men to occupy them, and now we might 
double their number, had we qualified agents to carry them on. 
I believe this method of bringing the Gospel to bear on the poor 
is capable of being adopted in every town in India. Let the 
preacher and his assistant go through a small neighbourhood, 
_ visiting every house and talking kindly with the people, inform 
them that he is about to hold a religious service, and then in the 
centre of their yard or enclosure commence singing a lively native 
bhajan, accompanied with native instrumental music if practicable, 
and all the neighbourhood will be got together; persevere in 
_ this practice, as near as possible, on the same day of the week and 
the same hour of the day until it becomes a habit, and the 
people will expect and look for it. The coolies, chamars, weavers, 
umars, &c. on the plains appear to be much the same class 
_as the aboriginal hill tribes, among whom the Gospel has made 
such rapid progress, and in all the large centres of the population 
they may be met with in immensely larger numbers. I would 
especially commend these millions of the poor to my Missionary 
brethren. They will require much toil. and long persevering 
labour, but they are easily reached, and no class of the people of 
India are likely to give quicker or larger results. 

Itinerating in the district among the rural population for the 
purpose of preaching the Gospel, is among the most pleasant and 
profitable duties the Missionary has to perform; by it health is 
promoted, and the familiarity with the people realized gives a far 


Itinerating. 


better insight into their internal life and manners than can be- 


obtained in the large towns. 
In these preaching tours the less encumbrance in the shape of 
_ tents and servants the more free will be the access to the popu- 
lation. Anything approaching the style of travelling adopted by 
the Magistrates and Civil Servants of Government will not only 
involve large expense and be unseemly, but will act as a deterrent, 
keeping the people at a distance and preventing them from 
freely hearing the Divine message. I have travelled annually in 
the North West Provinces or the Panjab for nearly forty years, 


With little 
encumbrance. 
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and have rarely found any difficulty in obtaining lodging room in 
seréb, choupél or private house. This mode of travelling saves 
nearly all extra expenses. From Acts xx it 1s plain that the 
Apostles went in parties, and I advise, where possible, three or 
four to travel together. The services will be best commenced by 
singing, and if instrumental music was more cultivated it would 
often quadruple the congregations, if only by giving notice 
of the Missionaries’ presence. If preaching be commenced at 
once, the preacher will be exhausted before the people are col- 
lected, and few will hear his whole message; whereas singing 
brings them together, and then they have an opportunity of 
listening to an address so connected and complete as to be capable 
of conveying to their minds a complete meaning. In visiting 
villages it is necessary to remember that preaching only in the 
bazar or centre, you reach one class of people, I usually visit 
the centre and there proclaim the gospel to all who come, and 
then enquire for the chumars and weavers’ quarter, where two 
more good congregations are found, the whole of whom would 
have been missed had the centre only been visited. 

The young after all are the hope of the church in India, so 
inveterate are the habits and prejudices of men who have grown 
up from childhood under Hindu and Mahomedan training, and so 
terrible are the superstitious fears that become almost second nature 
with them, that it would appear, humanly speaking, impossible for 
them entirely to obtain deliverance: hence every fair attempt to 
imbue the minds of the young with a knowledge of Christ, must 
be commendable. Iam not going to enter on the vexed question of 
Missionary education. Wherever the parents willingly send their 
children to a Missionary for education, without the intervention 
of Hindu and Mahomedan teachers, by all means give them 
all the instruction you can, both secular and religious. But 
wherever the existence of a school depends on the presence of 
Hindu and Mahomedan masters, the sooner the Missionary 
abandons it the better. In such a school it is vain for him to 
attempt to teach the Gospel, the enemy is in the camp and will 
circumvent him. ‘The reason why Mission schools have been 
usually so weak in conversions, is easily accounted for, by the 
presence of men who are bound by every consideration of honour 


_and conscience to prevent them. If 1 was a teacher in a Maho- 


medan or Hindu school, I would do all in my power to subvert 
either or both religions, because I believe them to be false. Why 
then should we blame a Hindu or Mahomedan for taking every 
means in his power, private or public, to preserve his scholars 
from imbibing Christian truth P I know it is said, “We only 
employ non-Christian teachers to impart secular instruction,” but 
it is forgotten that such teachers learn the state of mind of 


_ every young man in the Institution. No enquirer after truth 


can be hidden from them, and they have far better opportunities 
to counteract the Missionaries’ teaching by whispering doubt, 
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than they have of inspiring faith. Teach the truth to young and | 


old, in season and out of season, but do not associate men with 
you in the work, who if honest, are bound to try to destroy the 
result you are seeking to realize. 

Above all the Missionary should preach by his life. One of the 
saddest facts connected with the presence of Europeans in India, 
is their proud supercilious bearing towards the natives, a race that 
has enjoyed superior advantages of training and example; instead 
of sympathizing with our less favoured fellow subjects, we often 
wound their tenderest feelings, destroy their love for us and 
excite hatred, by unprovoked insult, or sneering contempt. As a 
nation we might have the grateful veneration of the whole Hindu 
race: but alas! too often we wilfully throw it away and produce 


- distrust and alienation in its place. The Missionary must be the 


opposite of all this, or he is unfaithful to the cause he has come 
to advance. Let me not be unjust or misunderstood; I have 
known many noble men among the Indian Civil and Military 
servants of Government who have been a shield of protection to 
the natives, both from the subtle oppression they are ever ready 


to exercise over each other, and the less hidden violence of the 
_ Anglo-Indian or European—all honour to such men, and may they 


be increased a thousand-fold. But the Missionary stands on 
different ground. He is Christ’s ambassador to the nations. 


Peace on earth and good-will toward men”’ is his message from 
the Divine Master whom he serves, and if he fails to act in his 


Master’s spirit, he pulls down with one hand what he is attempt- 
ing to build with another. In olden time, the people took 
knowledge of the disciples that they had been with Christ, and 
there was as much power in their lives as in their preaching, 
Let us, my brethren, live near to Christ, breathe a heavenly 
atmosphere, and we shall show a heavenly temper. 

All preaching as to its converting power must depend upon 


the Holy Spirit, and the Missionary is only efficient in proportion 


as he prophesies in the Spirit. We must drink deeply ourselves 
of the Divine Spring, or we shall fail in adequately commending 


it to others, 


It will be observed that I have said nothing about the Salva- 
tion Army, and as they have been in Delhi, it is not right 


to pass them over entirely. Their military nomenclature is not 


pleasing. The apostle.used military phraseology more than we 
do. “We war not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 


cipalities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
“So fight I, not as one who beateth the air.” “Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” Still it would 
sound strange to talk of General Paul, Capt. Timothy and Lieut. 
Jude. However it appears to me that this military phraseology 
is not the vital part of the system but a mere accident. We can 


have the musical processions, exciting hymns, burning addressess, 
_ the exuberant joy, overflowing zeal and love without it, Chris- 
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tianity has been long enough in purda in India, it is time for 
it to face the day and show itself in the streets. Christianity 
in Western foliage, draped in sombre colours, is not likely to 
become naturalized in India, nor is it fitted for this sunny land, 
but in its original garb as an Eastern plant and not an exotic, 
it soon may. I adopt all that is good in the Salvation Army 
tactics and leave the rest. In Delhi the procession, addresses, 
music &¢., were only good in their results, and brought out 
enquirers who have long been hidden. On Christmas Day we 
pad a renewal of like proceedings, and the chapel doors and round 
about were packed, and at its close we collected 26 Rupees. 

I thank God for Mr. and Mrs. Tucker. The work is quite 
safe in their hands, and I would recommend every Mission in 
India to be turned into a Salvation Army: they preach no new 
doctrine: rear no new ecclesiastical fabric; but everywhere seek 
the salvation of souls only. ‘Their self-denial and complete con= 
secration are worthy of all praise. Mrs. Tucker, a delicate lady, 
without bating one jot of her modesty, pleads with sinners and 
asks them to give themselves to the Saviour. Mr. Tucker, born 
in India and partaking somewhat of the characteristics of the 
Oriental, has given up all for Christ and the salvation of the 
heathen, and the danger is that they may some day worship him. 
His ascetical garb is no hindrance to his usefulness and accep- 
tability, and although I cannot see the scripturalness of the 
construction of the Salvation Army, yet with such results as have 
been realized in England, I with all my heart wish them God 
speed, and wherever practicable, will unite with them in publish- 
ing salvation to the millions of India. 


SECOND SPEECH, BY Rev. E. M. Lewis, L. M. S., Bellary. 


The question is still asked by some Europeans in India and by 
thoughtful natives of the country, “ What is your aim in preach- 
ing to the people? What do you expect to accomplish by preach- 
ing ?” This question has been answered before; it is not difficult 
to answer it again; it will be safe to do so. Our aim is one and 
single. To lead the people to Jesus, that they may become new 
creatures in Him, live in Him and walk in Him. We regard 
them as brethren, children of one Father, whom Jesus came to 
lead from their wanderings and sins, home to obedience and love 
of the Father. We seek to gain an influence over them, to win 
their affections, with the one desire that we may lay the founda- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom in their hearts. ‘The theme of our 
preaching is not a mere creed or system of religious dogmas, but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

There are many strong vantage points in the state, circum- 
stances, beliefs, traditions and experience of the people, where we 
come face to face, mind to mind, heart to heart with them, and 
from which we labour to bring them to Christ. We cannot have 
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much fellowship with any man without finding sooner or later 
some good reason for saying to him, “ Jesus is the Friend you 
need.”” ‘There are every where to be found in India, thoughtful 


teachable people, to whom we may bring rich stores from the 


Gospel. 

I regard it as essential to effective preaching to the heathen 
that we give our hearers a full opportunity of asking any ques- 
tions they may desire on what they have heard; and it is neces- 
sary to make such opportunities by visiting them in their homes, 
or sitting with them in the temple or school-house or wherever 
they meet together. After preaching in a town some time ago, 
one of the congregation said to me, “ We have been carried 
away: all you have said appears to us true, the very wisdom of 
tod; may we now ask some questions that we may know just 
where we stand, and how this doctrine affects our old landmarks, 
and what in our habits and customs we must change, if we are to 
follow it.” This opened the way for a most practical and per- 
sonal application of the truths preached. ‘The thought did sug- 
gest itself to us that it would not be amiss if some such plan were 
adopted in our Christian congregations. 

Tam well acquainted with a heathen priest who is tolerably 
well learned and who has a great influence over his followers. 
He was formerly very bigoted, and considered it far beneath his 
dignity to listen to the advocates of another religion. We have 
had frequent conversations; on one occasion, in the presence of a 
good congregation, I spoke to him in a friendly, hearty way, and 
said, ‘‘ You and I ought to be friends, and to have much in 
common ; let us talk over our work and plans together. You are 
a teacher, soam I; many people come to you for advice, so they 
do to me; you travel about from place to place visiting your 
disciples, I am constantly travelling about preaching. Will you 
tell me in what ways you try to do the people good? What do 
you teach men about God, sin, righteousness, judgment, their duty 
their hopes of heaven? I will tell you what I teach.” Several of 
the congregation urged that this was perfectly fair; the priest 
acknowledged it, and began; but he made a very lame attempt 
and thoroughly exposed his weakness as a teacher. I then had 
one of the best possible opportunities of preaching to the heathen. 
The effect upon the people was most marked: and the priest him- 
self has never shown any bigotry with me since; nor has he at- 
tempted to prevent any one from listening to me. 

- When the question is asked—‘ What are the results of your 
preaching to the heathen ?” it appears to be taken for granted that 
we shall hang down our heads in sorrow, if not in shame, and be 
silent. My conviction is that those who know what has been ac- 
complished will acknowledge that some of the most important 
work possible in the establishing of the kingdom of Christ in 
India, has been done; and they will, with gratitude, thank God 
and take courage. 
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I need not now appeal to the statistics of the number of 
churches established in towns and villages in South India, and 
the numbers belonging to the many congregations. This infor< 
mation is always available. I wish to indicate with brevity a few 
of the many results of preaching which will not appear im any 
Statistical Tables. 

There is an ever increasing number, who, though they have exs 
pressed no desire of becoming Christians, are trying to lead a 
better, a purer life, in consequence of our preaching. I know 
many who heartily acknowledge the excellence of the ‘ Christian 
Way”; and who say to their co-religionists and fellow caste 
people, “Come let us see if we cannot make our lives good and 
pure, and equal to all that is required by the Christian faith.” 
Again, there are many with whom we are acquainted, who have 
become familiar with our teaching, who claim us and Native 
Christians as their best friends ; they seek our counsel, and come 
to us for advice and comfort when they would not go to their 
own religious teachers. ‘Ihe leaven of Christian love and truth is 
working in them, and we believe the whole lump will in time be 
leavened. 

We find in many places groups of people who regularly attend — 
the services we hold, and to whom we are able to speak as toa 
general congregation of Christians and not as to the heathen, 
They appeal to us and say, “ You know we believe in Jesus; but 
if we profess our faith by baptism and leave our parents, wives 
and children, what will become of them?” We cannot but sym- 
pathize with them whilst we urge them to cleave to the Lord. 

I may point to bands of young men who have gained an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Bible, who will often put aside their 
work for an hour or two, and meet together to read and pray. 
‘They tell us and their neighbours ‘that they derive strength and 
light and life from the exercise, that they feel it good for them to 
draw near to God. 

There are men and women who, like Nicodemus, come to Jesus 
by night, hear His word in secret and love Him; but fear of their 
caste associates prevents them from openly confessing Christ. 

In one town in my District a work of unusual interest has been 
going on for the past ten years amongst caste people. It com- 
menced by a young man who had never seen a Christian teacher 
reading the Bible and explaining it, as far as he could, to his — 
neighbours. He died before my first visit to the town. There 
was then a company of some twenty persons in the habit of meet- 
ing together to read and pray. Ten of these have since been 
baptized; three others have died unbaptized but trusting in Jesus. 
No money has been expended in: teaching them, beyond my own 
travelling expenses to and from the town. The most striking 
feature of this work isthe knowledge of the Bible these persons 
have gained. It isa delight to me, and often a cause of wonder, to 
see the practical use they make of the truths they have received. 
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For example, one woman who was bitterly opposed by her hus. . 


band, was telling me of her joy in Christ, when I asked her what 
she did when her husband was angry with her and cruel to her. 


She replied, “ I try to be a better wife than ever, to be patient and 
loving, to cook his food well, and watch for every opportunity of 


helping him. I strive to show him that I am better for believing 
in Jesus.” In many other ways she showed that her faith was a 
living power; and that she believed in a Saviour who was ever 
present with her. She was the means of turning her husband’s 
heart to Jesus before he died; and has since been baptized with 
her daughter; and her life continues to be most exemplary. 

When I look round upon my own field (and others are doubt- 
less similar) and see so many, I cannot say secret believers, for 
their faith is manifest, but believers who have not professed 


their faith by baptism, I should be unfaithful to the Master did 


I complain that the preaching of His Gospel has failed to win 


‘men to Him. 


We place a high estimate upon such results as these, especially 
as we find that the Christian Church is being recruited from the 


ranks of these enquirers year by year. From amongst such 


people as we have now spoken of come many who are our joy and 


erown of rejoicing in the Lord. 


But I confess I do not understand what is meant by those who 
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affirm that Hinduism is tottering and ready to fall. I do not be- 2° tottering. 


lieve it. The fort of Hinduism is still very strong. Places of 


pilgrimage are resorted to by tens of thousands every year; re- 
ligious festivals are still crowded; the idols have not been cast 
away; the temples are not forsaken; the priests are busy and 


powerful. If the fathers of the rising generation are more liberal 


than were their fathers, the mothers, with comparatively few ex- 


ceptions, are full of idolatry and superstition. 


The field is every where ready for ploughing and sowing; here Much work 


and there the growth is promising; some parts of, the field are 
white unto the harvest; we are now reaping precious fruit. But 


there remain yet vast portions to be brought under cultivation ; 


there is much need for patient, earnest, faithful toil, We must 


‘not grow weary of ploughing and sowing and harrowing, and 


watching the tender grain. We may do much injury by hurry 


and too eager a desire for an immediate harvest ; we shall not fail 


to do much good by enduring faith and patience, and hard per- 
“severing toil. We will preach and teach, and pray and wait till 


“we see the salvation of God, and the ingathering of the multi- 


tudes into the Church of Christ. 


| 
ey 


It will not be our zeal, our tact, our wisdom, our love, that 


to be done. 


By the 


will alone accomplish what we desire and long for. Not by gpirit’s help. 


| 
h 


might nor by power, but my Spirit saith the Lord. This we feel 


most profoundly; and in proportion as we go about our work 


with this consciousness, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, we 
shall win souls to Christ and fulfil our commission. 
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Rev. H. A. Hurcurson, L. M. S., Coimbatore, Madras, said 
that preaching is not the mere delivery of a message or the mere 
teaching of truths, however correct they may be. If 80, a book, 
a tract, oreven a machine might be invented to pour forth ad- 
dresses; but this would not be equal to a living preacher who 
feels what he says and is filled with earnestness and zeal, and 
is desirous of communicating. not only truths but faith, zeal, 
love, and a spirit of earnestness and devotion to God. ‘This is 
one of the greatest disadvantages we suffer from in India. In 
England a man lives in a Christian community, and, preaching to 
a Christian congregation, is kept full of fervour; but when a young 
man comes out to India the fervour gradually diminishes. The 
most successful evangelists have been those who have made people 
feel that they themselves believed their own message. If I shew 
that I am stirred up others will be stirred up. We should have 
more conversions in schools also if we had teaching of this sort. 
Zeal ought to be maintained by living in constant communion with 
Christ ; and where possible Missionaries should carry on their 
work in association with each other. 

Rev. T. P. Huenes, C. M. S., Peshawar, thought that the 
opinions of Missionaries have changed much on this subject. 
At the close of the last century there was an evangelical revival, 
and men came out to carry on taose methods which they had 
found successful in their own country. But in England irreligion 
has to be contended with, while here religion ; there vice has to be 
contended with, but here religious opinion. When a Missionary 
came out he thought it was incumbent on him to become a street 
preacher, or else he would be wanting in zeal. But within the 
last ten years opinions have been somewhat modified. How can 
this work be done? Study the Lord’s method and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we shall find that street preaching, as we understand 
it, was not the ordinary method. Unless aman has some very 
special qualifications for the task, he probably does more harm 
than good in attempting to preach in the streets. Archdeacon 
Corrie in saying “ good bye” to a Missionary used to say, “ May 
God preserve you from doing harm.” More than a knowledge of 
the language is necessary to make an efficient bazar preacher, and 
this especially applies to villages. We are foreigners, and imagine 
that wherever we go we are at liberty to attack the religion of the 
people. Bazar preachers should endeavour to place themselves in 
the position of their opponents and imagine what their feelings 
would be if persons stood on this platform and attacked the 
character of our Lord. Discussion should be avoided as much as 
possible. The world is not convinced by argument but by asser- 
tion. Argument had not a large place in the methods of our 
Lord and His Apostles. It is calculated to excite, and generally 
the impression is left that the Missionary has been defeated. 

We are imperfectly acquainted with the systems we attack, and 
while we think we have gained the victory our opponents think 
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the reverse. If you have an efficient agent let the work be done, 
but no one should think it incumbent on him to do it. There are 

other ways of preaching the Gospel. The young Missionary in- 

stead of endeavouring to do bazar preaching should avoid it, and 
encourage the natives to visit him. 

Mr. R. C. Bost, M. EB. C., Lucknow, stated that he had three _ European 
remarks to make: (1) If India is to be converted it must Missionary’s 
be by her own sons and daughters; but we must not forget 279% 
that the European Missionary carries a prestige with him, and 

that when he comes down to the level of the people he exerts 
an influence which a Native Missionary never can. (2) The Mis- 
_ stonary is a Missionary of civilization as well as of the cross. The  Civilise. 
- Lord Jesus Christ gave to the people not only the Gospel but 
» something’ else, for He exercised miraculous powers ; and the Euro- 
pean Missionary is required to spread the blessings of civilization 
as well as the Gospel. He isnot to come down to the style of 

living of the natives, but to raise them to his own style. (8) It Living with 

is desirable for the Native Missionary to live with the people, but *he people. 
in doing so he lives in a moral pest-house; and while he may be 
able to resist its injurious influences his wife may not. 
_ Rev. G. C. Durr, B. M.S., Khoolna, Bengal, stated as his 

opinion. 

1. Every preacher should study Hinduism and Mohame- Use good 
~ danism, not to attack but to use the fragments of religious truth in points of 
_ them as helps to preach the Gospel with great power and success. eect 

We have been commissioned by-our Lord to preach the Gospel Soon 
which is the “ power of God unto salvation.” , 

2. The knowledge of native manners and customs, anecdotes, —_ Native 
_ proverbs and the figures adapted to the native mind, are great eee 
helps to preaching the Gospel. Singing religious hymns with native Singing. 
- musical instruments, and using popular native tunes, are great 
auxiliaries to the preaching of the Gospel. We sing the Life of 
We Christ. 9 
_ 8. Christian melas should be started everywhere to propagate Hog 
- Christian knowledge. In cities like Caleutta, Huropean Christians _Melas. 

_ and Native Christians should be united together at leash once a 
_ year to preach the Gospel to the heathen. ; 
Rev. P. M. Rupra, C. M. S., Burdwan, Bengal, said that Preach 
~ the Gospel ought to be presented in the way most suited to Soa Py 
the people to whom it is preached. Mission agents employed * ned Ah : 
_ generally as Catechists and Preachers, do a great deal to preju- 
“dice the minds of their audience, by uncalled for and injudicious 
‘attacks on their faith. The consequence has been unfavourable to 
_ the preaching of Christianity. It should be the duty of Christian 
i preachers to preach Christ, and the message of reconciliation He 
has brought to us, and abstain from | ungenerous or uncalled for 
_ attacks, provoking ill-will and opposition. Jag 
Tt would be a decided advantage if instead of a tirade against - common 


Lay hold of 
‘the Hindu and Mahomedan systems, the Christian preacher truths. 
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could lay hold of some common truths or fragments of truth. 
which these systems contain, and thus build his own doctrine upon 
them. The points of similarity between other systems and 
Christianity should be dwelt upon and improved to the advantage 
of our religion. There is much in Hinduism which a Christian 
preacher could use to present the Gospel acceptably and effectually 
to his Hindu audience. I mean the belief of the Hindu in incar- 
nation, sacrifice and salvation by faith &. I have in my Mis- 
sionary tours in Bengal found this method of preaching both ac- 
ceptable and convincing. Andthough I have had no instances of 
conversion, Iam greatly encouraged, and hope God’s blessing 
will rest upon it. 

In preaching, singing suitable Christian hymns, in native 
airs, isa great attraction and ought to be greatly encouraged 
and improved. It produces a good impression on the audience and 
is powerful in winning the hearts of men. 

In selecting men as preachers, we should take care not only to 
send those out who have a sound theological knowledge, but we 
should lay great stress on their temper, manners and character. 
We know to our grief how many there are, who have been re- 
pelled from hearing and believing the Gospel owing to the want 
of these qualifications in the preacher. 

The Missionary should always as a rule go out with his 
preachers, and not be satistied simply with the report of his men. 
The neglect of this duty is a fruitful source of mischief done to 
the cause. 

Tue Rey. M. Puainirs, L. M. S., Salem, Madras, hoped 
that the prominence yiven to preaching to the heathen indicates 
the importance attached to it by the Missionaries present. 
The great want of India to-day is preaching. Education is 
spreading, breaking down the Hindu faith, and we must preach 
the gospel to them at this crisis. Humanly speaking it may be 
true, as some say, that preaching in the vernacular is useless ; but 
we look at it from a higher stand-point—even that the 
“ gospel is the power of God unto salvation.”” We are told that 
in preaching in bazaars we reach only the lower classes. This 
depends entirely on the character of the preacher. Love, humility ~ 
and tact are needed, and if with these thorough preparation of 
discourses be united, the better classes will hear. In large cities 
too much prominence is given to one branch of Mission work— 
education. In Bombay, Calcutta and Madras evangelistic work is 
in the background—a great mistake. I do not disparage or 
condemn educational work, but strongly advocate the sending out 
many more preachers into the villages. 

Tae Ruy. W. Hoopmr, C. M. S., Allahabad, while cordially 
agreeing with what had fallen from Mr. Hughes as to the 
difficulty of being a thoroughly good preacher, and the need of 
long and careful preparation for it, yet deprecated agreement 
with what he had said as to the inadvisability of young mis- 
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-sionaries undertaking the work at all. For, if their hearts 
were really in it, they would certainly improve rapidly by experi- 
ence, and even their mistakes and their defeats would only make 
them improve the faster; and even if it be thought undesirable 
that they should go into the bazar alone, yet why should they not 
go there with the senior and already experienced missionaries ? 

Dr. Murray Mircuent said, he would try to express in a few Preach rather 
sentences the feeling on this important subject which generally than contro- 
prevailed among Missionaries in Western India. But indeed the vert. 

- feeling all over India, so far as he had been able to ascertain, was 

the same as that in Bombay. It was acknowledged that there 
must be more and more of the simple proclamation of the glad 
tidings, less and less of controversy. No doubt, controversy was 
sometimes unavoidable; Mahomedans especially would try to 
bring it on. When unavoidable, let it be conducted, as far as 
possible, in private. Public debate often ended in bitterness. 

_ Even in private we must be very watchful over our spirits andour 

- words,—“ in meekness instructing them that oppose themselves.” 

In fact more depended on the manner, than on the matter, of our 

_ speech. 

: Pthen, who should enter into controversy ? Only those who were Skill needed 
' qualified for it bya careful and lengthened study of the systems in contro- 
attacked. Was it right, or was it safe, for an unskilled champion ——-V°FSY- 

to rush into the arena and contend with a trained athlete ? 

Again, as some one—he thought it was Mr. Rudra—had already 

said, when the heathen systems were attacked, they must be at- 

- tacked with discrimination. It wounds the feelings of their pro- Seize on 
fessors when they are denounced as unrelieved masses of falsehood. points of 

God has never left Himself without witness. He speaks in the ®grecment. 

human conscience; and even in Hindu books sentiments are ex- 

pressed which we ought to acknowledge to be true and pure. 

Deal with these as the great apostle did at Athens with the re- 

-markable quotation which he made from “ certain of their own 

_ poets.” Justice requires this, but it is expedient also; for every 

such truth is a weapon which the heathen cannot parry. Are the 

cing Missionaries then, who cannot have mastered the heathen 

systems, to be debarred from preaching? By no means. Let 

_ them preach, in season and out of season; but let them preach the 

- Gospel! Let them pour out their hearts in the proclamation of the 

love of Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of sinners. Sacred Sacred songs 

song in Western India as elsewhere is more and more resorted to 

“by the Missions. To musical recitations embodying any amount 

’ of scriptural truth or fact, the Hindus would sit attentively listen- 

’ ing for hours,—for nights indeed. He was pleasantly surprised 

_ by an expression made use of by the headman of a village respect- 

“ing Mr. Narayan Shesadri’s agents. “ If your people do not come 

at the appointed time to preach and sing to us, we won’t stand it; 

we'll report them at head quarters.” Who was the complainant ? 

No Christian; but a Hindu. Very possibly it was the music more 
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than the truth, that this man and others were fond of. Still, the 
fact is encouraging. In short all over India, the opposition to the 
preaching of the Gospel is largely passing into tolerance and more 
than tolerance, into approbation. The rub is when a relative 
wishes to be baptized ; then opposition quickly appears. Let us 
however be thankful for the change, so far as it has gone. Ine 
stead of universal resistance, we meet with it now only from 
Mahomedans and Brahmans. The rest of the people hear us 
gladly. Let us thank God and take courage ! 

Rev. Dr. Tuosury, M. E. C., Calcutta, said, I quite agree with 
Dr. Mitchell that it is not prudent or wise for any one whois 
unprepared to attack Hinduism or Islamism, but I think his re- 
marks need a little qualification, I should not say that untrained 
young men should not attack Hinduism at all, but rather that 
they should not attempt to use weapons with the use of which 
they are not familiar. A stripling who knows nothing of mili- 
tary art should not try to handle an eighty-ton rifled cannon, but 
if,a young man who cannot handle the heavy weapons of contro- 
versial warfare, can find a smooth stone which nicely fits his little 
sling, let him go forward and and take as straight an aim as he 
can at the forehead of any giant error which may confront him. 

With reference to the special subject before us, I would say that 
first of all it is important to determine where we are to preach. 
We cannot go at random, nor can we map out the country after 
the manner of a survey, and decide to preach wherever geographi- 
cal distances make it necessary. Three years ago I was at the Sea 
of Galilee, and wished to see fish caught on that historic lake. 
The fishermen took their boat and sailed away to the north end of 
the lake. They passed over a million fishes but would not cast the 
net until they reached the shingly beach beyond. At the right 
time, and in the right place they began to throw the net, and at 
every cast they drew up a net full of fish. Wasit for nothing 
that our Saviour directed the disciples to cast in the net at the 
right side of the ship ? I have long thought that we lose much 
and fail often because we throw the net where our judgment or 
fancy directs, instead of seeking the place which our Master 
points out. 

The Missionary should go before the people as a messenger 
from God, should profess to be sent of God, and should not only 
be a messenger but he should have a message. He should have his 
credentials. Our Saviour instructed his disciples to go forth as 
witnesses, and promised the Holy Spirit’s power as divine creden- 
tials. Weutterly fail to appreciate the actual work which the 
Spirit does in enlightening the mind and hearts of those who 
listen to our preaching. ‘The Spirit is a/ways present, and always 
co-operates with us in our efforts to convince our hearers of the 
truth. We should speak of Jesus Christ, not as the Mahomedans 


speak of Mahomed, but as of one whom we now, one who lives, 


and reveals Himself to His people. We could do more with the 
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people if we only knew how marvellously we can move their hearts 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, and how powerfully our direct 
personal testimony will affect them. ° 

Rev. G. W. Jackson, W. M. S., Jubbulpore, said :—The Let all preach 
charge of “doing more harm than good” has been put forward and learn by 
against young European Missionaries and inexperienced Catechists *Perience. 
because of the character of their work in the bazar. This 
evidently tends to discourage those concerned. Hence it is 
necessary to remark that they should always be helped by the 
presence and instructions of their seniors. Now where these can 
be given there cannot be any very real objection to the presence 
of our raw recruits in the bazar. 

But it is also said that “the young European Missionaries 
should keep at home and learn the language and religion of the 
people for some years at least before they venture forth.” I 
should like to ask if any preacher—even in his mother-tongue— 
can preach without practice ?—especially if he be deprived of 
the use of his manuscript as bazar preachers are. I have never 
yet seen a child that walked before it crept, or that talked 
without many stammering attempts. Nor can I believe that, 

_ even after many years quiet study, any man will be able to preach 
tothe people of this country in their own language without 
practice. It is also necessary to be remembered that many young 
Missionaries live quite alone and hence must of necessity learn 

by themselves. ‘T’o these, as one of themselves, I would say, 
let us begin early by conversations and short addresses, and we 
shall soon be competent for this great work. For experience 
teaches that when the begiuner works in a kindly spirit he has 
the forbearance and sympathy of the people. 

Tue Rey. J. R. BroapHeap, W.M.S. Bankura, Bengal, thought, Popular 
that the tone of the morning’s debate was likely to discourage Hinduism 
young missionaries, but it was to be hoped that no young man ‘must be 
would refrain from preaching in the bazars and public streets be- gitar 
cause he was not well acquainted with Hindu philosophy. It 

was a great mistake to talk as if the Hindus were a nation of 
philosophers. Hinduism was a system of philosophy for the 
learned few only. For the masses of the people, Hindu philoso- 
phy had neither existence nor meaning. The point of contact 
was not the common truths found alike in the Shastras and in 
the Scriptures, for the masses knew nothing of the truths of ; 
the Shastras, but the universal consciousness of sin, and the 
universal longing to make some atonement for sin. Popular 
‘Hinduism, the religion of the masses, was a system of idolatry, a 
refuge of lies, a sink of iniquity, and as such belonged to those 
works of the devil which Jesus Christ came to destroy. In the 
name of his Master he felt it his duty to attack Hinduism, not, 
however, in the spirit of idle or angry controversy, but in tenderest 
love and in fullest sympathy with Christ’s purposes of redeeming 
grace. 
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First Parer sy Rev. B. H. Bapury, M. EH. C., Lucknow. 
To any one who queries, Why hold Sunday Schools 


among non-Christian children? I would reply by asking, 


Why not? In Christian lands, as Great Britain and 
America, and among Christian people in this and other 
lands the Sunday School is an institution professedly to 
supplement home instruction, and it is universally expect- 
ed that in connection with the Sabbath lesson there shall 
be more or less Bible teaching at home; in these Chris- 
tian circles boys and girls, whose tender hearts joyfully 
receive the blessed truths of the Bible, are to be seen at 
father’s or mother’s side, repeating the verses committed 
to memory, asking assistance, demanding explanations, 
and thus receiving help and inspiration that not only 
abide in their hearts but tell upon their lives. In heathen 
lands the case is different. The idea of home is wanting ; 
the praying mother is not seen: the tender, helpful voice 
of the pious father is not heard ; instead of finding a 
sanctuary the child is exposed to dangers and corrupting 
influences but a trifle less injurious than if he lived in the 
street: words, the very thought of which cause the Chris- 
tian to weep, are continually sounding in the child’s ears: 


e 


he is encouraged, not mm virtue, but in trickery, deceit, 


obscenity: and the wonder is, not that the rising genera- 
tion in India is so depraved, but that it is as upright as it 
is. Surely the blessed Holy Spirit must hover about 
these millions of young hearts, keeping them in some way 
we know not how from the dreadful, contaminating in- 
fluences which surround them. 

Here, then, the Sunday School is not to supplement 
home influences for good, for these, are wanting, but to 
revolutionize the home where superstition and bigotry 
prevail: it is to lay a loving hand upon the Hindu or 
Mahomedan child and say, “ Come with us we will do 
thee good”: it is to implant in the child’s receptive heart 
the idea of a personal God, Creator, Preserver, Redeemer : 
it is to inculcate precepts of virtue, to cultivate an 
abhorrence of vice, to tell of a loving Saviour who welcomes 
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the children to His fold; it is to whisper of a sinless" 


home in heaven for those who love God and keep His 
commandments. More than this, it is to send this child 
forth among its playmates and home to its parents, a real 
missionary, telling in the persuasive voice of childhood 
the great truths of God’s holy word, repeating verses of 
Scripture—“ Golden Texts”—and singing again and again 
the hymns learned in Sunday School. 


Than this there can hardly be a greater work. It is A great work. 


preaching and re-preaching the Gospel. In my own ex- 
perience again and again have I heard of Sunday School 
scholars, boys so thoroughly accepting the truths of the 
Bible as to persistently refuse to worship the family god 
or goddess, arguing with their parents, showing the 
foolishness of idolatry, and even going so far as to lay 
violent hands upon the unshapely block of stone so blind- 
ly worshipped by the older members of the family. 

As compared with bazar preaching, the Sunday School 
considered as an evangelistic agency has many advant- 
ages. The missionary, in speaking to a company of 
adults in the street or at the mela, feels that the hearts of 


his hearers are prejudiced, filled with the strange notions 
early implanted which have grown with their growth and 


are not to be uprooted in a moment: these adults as a 
rule have decided what their lives shall be religiously : 
they are not open to conviction; they are not earnest in 
searching after the truth ; and hence, as we so often see in 
the bazar, people listen to our preaching counting their 
beads and muttering with bated breath the potent words, 


& Ram—Ram!” or “ Lahaul wala quwata illa billaha ;?* 


: 
7 


their state’is anything but receptive ; they are constantly 


on the defensive, and are half ashamed to be seen in our 
company, the appearance of pandit or moulvi often sufli- 
cing to hurry them away. 

With an audience made up of children it is otherwise. 
Their hearts are unprejudiced: parental example may 
have inclined them to view with favour the ancestral creed 


and forms of worship, but the bias in this direction is 


slight: they at least are not afraid of the new teaching, 


and as a rule count the missionary their friend ; the Gospel 
commends itself to their sympathetic hearts by its won- 


derful simplicity, and as they comprehend its saving 
truths their minds are stirred, their natures touched, and 
they are powerfully influenced for good. 


* Equivalent to “ May God protect me in this dangerous place Be 
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II. Granted that this work is important and far reach- 
ing, the question may be asked, “ Is this work possible?” 
This is equivalent to asking, Is it possible to itinerate 
from village to village: is it possible to attend a mela: 18 
it possible to conduct an Orphanage or a Boarding 
school? To all such queries I unhesitatingly reply in the 
affirmative. The old adage is true here, “ Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” Effort brings success: faith 
brings victory. 

It is often urged that the Bible teaching given in Mis- 
sion day-schools is quite sufficient and does away with the 
necessity of Sunday Schools. As there may be some pre- 
sent who hold this view I wish to call attention toit. In 
the first place, appealing to those who have charge of 
Mission schools either for boys or girls, I would ask, Is the 
Bible teaching in these schools satisfactorily done? I 
know not the state of affairs in South India, where the 
Native Christian community is larger and Christian 
teachers more easily obtainable, but speaking for my own 
Mission and for some others I have seen in North India I 
confess, with no little regret, that in many if not most 
schools Bible instruction is not satisfactorily imparted, 
not carefully, regularly, systematically. It often happens 
that in a school attended by 200 boys there is but one 
Bible teacher, who, in trying to teach all the classes, is 
obliged to work so hurriedly that he himself takes but — 
little interest and the scholars even less. The Sunday 
School provides at least a partial remedy for this. 

Even with Christian teachers in the day-schools the 
missionary often feels the desirability, if not the necessity, 
of catechizing the scholars, of examining them in Bible 
studies with a view to increase their interest in these 
subjects: he often desires to emphasize the Bible lessons 
of the week, to call attention to passing events, to get 
close to the hearts of his scholars. How can these objects 
be better secured than in the Sunday School? Letts have 
efficient Bible instruction in all our day-schools, the more 
the better: but let us supplement all. this by developing 
the Sunday School, and thus help our scholars to honour 
the day which God has called His own. 

This work is not impossible. At the Missionary Con- 
ference held in this city seven and twenty years ago the 
subject of Sunday Schools was not mentioned, and had 
any one then proposed that the Missionaries of India 
open Sunday Schools among non-Christian children he 
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would no doubt have been looked upon as a day-dreamer. 
A quarter-century has passed and we come to-day from 
north and south, not to speculate, not to wonder whether 
or not the time for this work has arrived, but to report 
success, to tell of progress; the statistical paper to be 
presented to this Conference gives us the number of pupils 
in the Sunday Schools of India, and I am glad to know 
indicates how many of these are non-Christian children. 

In the course of this quarter-century the Mission which 

I have the honour of representing has been established in 
Oudh, Rohilkhund, Kumaon and Garhwal; God’s bless- 
ing has rested upon our labours, and we.come, a goodly 
number of us, to tell with grateful hearts of a native 
Christian community of more than 6,000 and a Sunday 
‘School army of 15,000, of whom more than two-thirds are 
non-Christians. Thank God for these 6,000: and for the 
15,000! They are but the earnest of the great army we 
hope to win for Christ in our Mission field, the advance 
guard of a mighty host yet to be enrolled under the ban- 
ner of Emmanuel. 
_ As an illustration of what can be done in this direction Illustration. 
-I wish to mention a single station connected with my own 
Mission, Sitapur. In 1868 there was here one Sunday 
School with ten scholars. In 1872 the Missionary wrote, 
“ We find it impossible to maintain Sunday Schools 
without secular schools as a basis.” In 1882, ten years 
later, the Missionary reports for the same field 28 Sunday 
‘Schools attended by 1,103 scholars. “ Of these 590 do 
‘not attend secular schools but are gathered each Sunday 
by persons appointed, in some places assembling under 
trees, and in one place in a quiet street. In one place a 
Government teacher gathers 80 boys on Sunday to be 
taught by a Christian.” This experience, it strikes me, 
should teach us to be very slow in saying that this or that 
cannot be done in India. What we all need is larger 
faith, greater boldness of purpose, stronger reliance upon 
God with whom nothing is impossible. 

Sunday Schools for non-Christian children are not con- sunday 
fined to a single Mission: in other fields than that Just Schools 
‘mentioned there has been success in this respect as 1s een 
shown by the statistical report. And if this work is pos- 

sible in Oudh and Rohilkhundit is everywhere. I doubt 
if there be in all India a city more unpromising from a 
‘Missionary point of view than Lucknow: and yet, even in 
this Mahomedan capital, which was barred and bolted 
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against the Gospel until twenty-five years ago, our work 
is taking deep root, and among other forms of effort the 
Sunday School for non-Christians has here achieved won- 
derful success. : 
How to be Ill. This brings us to the very practical question, 
done. {ow can this work be done? There is hardly room in go 
short a paper for discussing methods of work, congenial 
as the subject is: one or two points, however, demand 
Expect attention. In the first place take it for granted that you 
success. will gucceed. Do not anticipate failure: hindrances, 
difficulties there will certainly be, but by the blessing of 
God these can all be surmounted. Remember the work is 
very decidedly an innovation, and be prepared for dis- 
couragements. Much prayer, constant faith, enthusiastic 
effort—these are the elements of success. 
Make Secondly, do not be afraid to make experiments. Use 
experiments. Jome methods so far as they serve your purpose, but do 
-not be tied down to them, if possible find “ a more excel- 
lent way,’ some way more in harmony with oriental 
thought and life. Find out what pleases your scholars: 
put yourself in their places: get as close to them as pos- 
sible: remember that you are to make them love the 
Spareno Sunday School. Do not spare any effort to make the 
effort. school a success; if you are enthusiastic others will be. 
One reason why we fail in securing the largest measure of 
success is, that we do not put forth as earnest effort as we 
might. The thought and painstaking effort bestowed 
upon an average home Sunday School, if given here, would 
bring about most satisfactory results. In Christian lands 
what pains are not taken now-a-days to make the Sunday 
School attractive: have we a right to expect that this 
work is to be carried on with less effort among heathen 
children, lacking the stimulus of parental admonition ? 
Use best Thirdly, use the best methods: be content with nothing 
methods. Jess, Get hold of the best hymns, those full of life, those 
es that stir your own soul. Very much depends upon the 
Singing. singing. If you can sing, thank the Lord for the gift 
which go lightens every burden and’ so brightens all the 
way: if you cannot sing, lay hold of some one who can 
and get him interested in the Sunday School. Insinging, 
also, consult the tastes of your scholars: some of thein 
will prefer English, others, native tunes: use both and 
thus secure variety. In Lucknow the hymns, 


‘¢ Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand,” 
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'- and 
| “ When He cometh 
To make up His jewels’ ’ 


are very popular among our Hindoo and Mahomedan 
children. 
A concertina, tambourine or cymbals well played will 
add much to the attractiveness of the music. 
_ For primary schools a simple catechism may suffice as a 
text book, but this should always be used judiciously: the 
superintendent or teacher should introduce Bible stories 
‘until his scholars are familiar with the leading events 
smentioned in the Bible. To interest children in these is 
‘no difficult thing, and no one should want a better oppor- 
tunity for teaching the saving truths of Scripture. 
_In passing, let me speak a word in behalf of these 
‘small, primary Sunday Schools. They are of great im- 
portance and can be made very interesting. Let no one 
‘despair because he is not able to collect several hundred 
‘children in a single school. If you cannot get 200 be 
content with 100: if the 100 do not come, be happy with 
50: if not even 50, be content with 20: you know not 
but that among the twenty there may be an Indian 
Luther. Some of these small schools are among the very 
best, and our catechists especially should be encouraged 
to keep them up. 
As to Lessons in those schools where the scholars can 
read, I am convinced that at present there is nothing 
better than the International System. I speak after ten 
years of experience, in which time I have taught in the 
Sunday School almost every Sunday, often teaching in two 
schools every Sabbath. Among the advantages of this 
system are: (1) Systematic study of the Bible: the system 
does not make it possible, as otherwise, to teach and re- 
teach the first chapters of Genesis or Matthew or John: 
variety is secured, monotony avoided and the result is in- 
‘ereased interest on the part of the pupils. (2) It gives 
‘prominence to the Bible as a whole, the lessons being 
‘selected from both the Old and New Testaments: the 
“prophecies are studied as well as their fulfilment, and the 
connection between the various parts of the Bible is 
learned by the scholar. “Things new and old” are 
brought forth from this wonderful store-house to the edi- 
fication of both teacher and scholar. (8) It enables the 
‘Missionary to take advantage of the labours of wise Sun- 
‘day School workers at home. These lessons are prepared, 
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not by a single person but by an able Committee repre-_ 
senting various churches. It is philosophy to profit by 
the labour of others, especially where time is so precious 
and the Missionary has so many calls upon his strength. 

The well known ‘success of these Lessons in America 
and Great Britain should be a strong argument in their 
favour in India. As those familiar with the “ Seven 
Years’ Course,” extending from 1873 to 1880, can testify, 
these lessons covered the whole range of Bible History, 


-taking up every prominent character and dwelling at 


length upon the gospel narratives. A comparison of 

these Lessons with those prepared by private parties or by 

individual Sunday Schools, during the same time, either 

in India or elsewhere would, I am confident, show the 
superiority of the International Lessons. 

It may be urged that these Lessons are not prepared | 
for and therefore not adapted to Sunday Schools in 
heathen lands: and yet, so wide reaching are the truths 
of the Bible, and so well adapted to the needs of men in 
every clime, that this objection really has but little | 
weight. As a matter of experience these Lessons have — 
been found well suited to India: if any present, after a 
fair trial, have found it otherwise, their objections of 
course should have due consideration in forming a con- 
clusion. 

In these Sunday Schools there should be frequent 
Lesson Reviews: regularity of attendance should be se- 
cured: prizes in some shape or other should be judicious- 
ly given: and in every possible way the work of the 
Sabbath should be followed up during the week:: the 
hold gained upon the child should lead to acquaintance 
and friendship with the father and other relatives, and 
thus the Sunday School should serve as an introduction to 
wider circles. 

IV. The happy results of this work are obvious. In 
the first place it leads the children to Christ. A few 
years ago we had a happy illustration of this in Lucknow. 
In one of our city Sunday Schools was a boy of fourteen, 
Sita Ram, the son of a carpenter. He attended Sunday 
School regularly, opened his heart to the truths taught, 
became deeply interested in the lessons and hymns, and 
was a model scholar. He fell sick and was soon brought 
to the point of death. He sent for the catechist and ask- 
ed him to read to him of Jesus and to sing the Sunday 
School hymns once more. The catechist read and sang 
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and prayed. The boy said to his sorrowing relatives, 
_ “ Don’t weep for me: I have accepted the Lord Jesus 
_ Christ and He is calling me home,” and thus he passed 
away. He lives still in the memory of all who knew him, 
an illustration of the power of the Bible to awaken and of 
Christ to save. His sister, older than he, continued to 
_ attend the girls’ Sunday School, and manifested her in- 
_ terest in the Gospel in many ways: this year she also 
_ passed away, and I doubt not has joined Sita Ram in the 
3 “ Happy Land” of which they learned in the Sunday 
_ School. The other members of the family are now candi- 
_ dates for baptism. 
_ Secondly, this work gives our native church opportu- 
“nity of working for Christ, which cannot but be very 
_ helpful and productive of growth. The Christian brother 
- whose daily duties confine him to the kutchery or rail- 
way office may thus find a happy change on Sunday by 
going to the city and teaching children. The catechist 
_ is thus developed into a more useful preacher, as the 
_ Sunday School taxes his resources and necessitates con- 
' stant study of the Bible. In Lucknow the older boys and 
girls of our boarding schools attend these Sunday Schools 
_ as teachers, and thus under the direction of Missionaries 
- and other workers receive a degree of training that will 
fit them for great usefulness wherever they may go. The 
_ wise pastor will certainly seek to lead his church to ac- 
- tive work for Christ, and the Sunday School is one of the 
most practical, helpful kinds of work to be found. 
_ Thirdly, Sunday Schools for non-Christian children 
_ open up great opportunities for usefulness to the mem- 
bers of our English churches and congregations. In 
~ Tucknow we have received very great assistance in this 
direction. European gentlemen, military officers and 
others, have laboured most faithfully and efficiently in our 
‘Sunday Schools especially as teachers of Bible classes: 
they have thus won friends among our scholars, have 
added to the interest of the schools by their presence and 
“hearty co-operation, and have been signally blessed in 
© thus working for God. Very much is yet to be done in 
‘this direction, and I would that every English pastor in 
‘India could initiate this work and interest the members 
_ of his church in it. 
' here are other advantages which will suggest them- 
‘selves to all. Besides there are results which we cannot 




















j ar. It may seem a little thing, the teaching the De- 
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calogue or the Beatitudes to a handful of Hindu or Ma- 
homedan children: there may be much of parrot-like 
repetition, not always in reverent tones; but in reality 
these lessons lead to changed lives and by the blessing of 
God to great results. 

Men often tell us in the village and bazar, “ Sir, we 
shall not accept Christ, we are too old to change, for us 
the die is cast, but our children will certainly become 
Christians.” This is not only a confession of dissatisfac- 
tion, an acknowledgment of helplessness and failure, it is 
an invitation coming from the recesses of the fathers’ 
hearts, asking us to take their children and train them for 
Christ. As Missionaries and Christian workers let us not 
be slow or half-hearted in responding to such an appeal. 
Let us win the children and thus win India for Christ ! 

A great sculptor was once seen standing before a rough 
soiled block of marble half covered with earth and black- 
ened by age: his companions saw no beauty in it, but he 
surveyed it with an artist’s eye and cried out exultingly. 
“There’s an angel in it’! Even so, in the rough, un- 


\ 


thinking, uncultured boys and girls about us there are ~ 


angels; and the stones which appear so shapeless and 
worthless may become fair and beautiful in the great 
building of which Christ is the corner-stone. Would that 
we all had the appreciative heart that looks through the 
unpolished exterior and sees the beauty within ! 


OPENING SPEECH 
By Rev. J. S. Cuanpier, A. B. F. M., Madura, Madras. 


The Sunday School should not be restricted to children ; it 
works for adults as well. It aims to bring the Gospel to the 
masses and the masses to the Gospel. It adapts itself to the 
varying needs and tastes of those whom it reaches, using various 
attractions that are not considered suitable to the more stately 
services of the churches. Like the peaceful plains of Elis which 
the Greeks never desecrated by war, it interferes with no peculiari- 
ties of sects, being zm all sects but not of them, and therefore 
does not excite the opposition of the denominational leaders. It 
brings no new theology and teaches nothing that all the denomina- 
tions cannot accept. 

The Sunday School works for all, high and low, and rejoices 
over the cultured youth that seem to grow up into the church as 
much as the profane loafers that suddenly reform. 


Its aim i 
that of Paul, te become all things to all men, ee 
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. It has the advantage of direct connection with Christ’s 
visible Church, besides the further advantage of numbers. 
Three years ago its forces numbered not less than 14,000,000 ; 
47,000,000 being in the United States and Canada, and 5,000,000 
in Great Britain. Undoubtedly the numbers in other countries 
now far exceed the remaining 2,000,000 of three years ago. Its 
issues of lesson-leaves to stimulate the study of the Bible number, 
in the United States alone, more than 2,000,000 copies every 
week. With such resources it can do a grand work for Christ, 
and multiply itself a hundred-fold in every heathen land. 

But it is our part to consider its usefulness in our midst, in 


~-connection with our work and as applied to our resources. 

j My object, then, is to show that itis well adapted to do the Adapted for 
pioneer work of the churches. Pioneer work consists in removing pioneer work. 
obstacles and in gathering materials for systematic organized | 


SSS eee ee 


work. The emigrant on the western frontier has many a thicket 


and much under-brush to clear away, and much ground to prepare, 


and roads to open, and many materials to gather before a com- 
munity can be established. So the Sunday Schoo! can remove 
obstacles and gather the materials out of which churches will 
grow. Consequently we should seek to introduce and maintain 
Sunday Schools in every available place. 
1. It is adapted to the work of securing an audience. 
Probably most of the Sunday Schools thus far established for 


non-Christians have as a nucleus the children attendant on mis- 


"es ae ee ee 
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sion schools of one kind or another: these generally make up the 
majority of the Sunday School. This fact was used by one 
writer at the Bangalore Conference to show that such Sunday 
School instruction became supplementary to the daily instruction 
in the Bible. But in my view the reverse should be the case, 
and will generally be, if the Sunday School be conducted in the 
‘best way. It is too important a service and has too much 
individuality, if I may use the figure, to be made a mere supple- 
ment to the daily lesson. The latter should rather be supple- 


_ mentary to it. 


A Sunday School, therefore, which can live by the free and 
willing attendance of non-Christians will have not only the 
audience of pupils from day-schools, but will be sure to draw in 
others, their parents, friends and passers-by. And this will be 
not a fleeting, but a regular audience. A certain number will 


‘not return after one or two meetings, and there always will be 


such a floating element, but the majority will be the same 
Sunday aiter Sunday. § 
In our little town by occasional street preaching IJ may secure 


audiences varying from one hundred in the season of leisure to 
ten in the busy season ; by weekly efforts I should secure consi- 


 derably fewer hearers each time. But in my Sunday School I 








secure an andience of one hundred year in year out; and the 


‘number who attend is limited by the narrowness of our little 


6 


_ 
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oom. A large class of intelligent Brahman youth, having no 


™ . 


connection whatever with the day-school, has been broken up by 
the lack of room, and many adults come and go who cannot find 
room even to stand. With the completion of new quarters we 
hope to have a much larger audience. 

Again, this audience will be favourable to the truths taught. 
Were it not so there would be no Sunday School. The children 
in the schools are not the ones to make disturbances, and others 
do not come into a Mission building where Christian songs are 
sung and prayer offered to Christ if they be inimical. Very few 
street audiences have not some who would like to object, and 
very few Sunday School audiences are ever troubled by objectors.: 
T have never had the least disturbance. Besides the willingness to 
hear on the part of those adults who choose to come, the youth- 
ful part of the audience is in the most favourable condition to 
receive impressions that will last as long as memory lasts and 
to receive an unconscious moulding into holiness. 

In many Sunday Schools this audience will include women and 
girls. Not all can well receive the two sexes for various reasons, 
but many can, and the opportunities are so far enlarged. We 
have from twenty to thirty girls and women every Sabbath. Many 
a woman, who would not mix with a street audience, will gladly 
sit for a few minutes at the feet of the Missionary lady and listen 
to the various Sunday School exercises. House to house visitation 
is commended asa means of extending the knowledge of the truth, 
because the listeners are more quiet and favourably disposed than 
the members of a miscellaneous street audience. And this ad- 
vantage pertains to every Sunday School audience. 

2. The Sunday School teaches the Bible and brings its in- 
fluence to bear upon the consciences of the people. Many a 
Hindu boy studies his daily Bible lesson because it is in English, 
and he thereby increases his knowledge of the language, or 
because he secures other advantages from the school. We have 
had Brahman youth come to usand request us to establish a school 
for them, and declare that they would willingly study the Bible 
an hour a day. But their object was evidently the ulterior 
advantage. ‘The Sunday School offers no ulterior advantage. 
Any school held on Sunday that does not by prayer and praise 
and the direct application of God’s truth to the consciences of 
the hearers, work directly for their spiritual good. and conversion 
to Christ, is not entitled to a place in the ranks of the Sunday 
School army. It is this direct spiritual influence of the Sunday 
School that has brought so many of ‘its members into the 
Churches at home, and given it the name of “ nursery of the 
Church.” 

1t does not teach the Bible in any one way, but combines the 
reading of the truth, so that all may hear, the committing of 
many of its portions to memory, the close study of assigned por- 
tions by means of question and answer, and the general applica. 
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tion of it to the life and conduct of all present. - A certain 
Mission in India does not allow its catechists to preach at all 
in their services, but requires them to teach the Bible. Surely, if 
preaching be omitted, the Sunday School service seems to combine 
all other forms of teaching, and we would recommend such 
Jabourers to develop it as much as possible. 
_ It is my plan to use rewards of such a character and in such a Give rewards. 
way as to add to the amount of truth taught. All who wish are 
allowed to recite texts and receive cards with new texts for the 
next Sabbath. When all the cards have been well recited they 
may commit to memory Psalms, or portions of Psalins, and receive 
- little tracts published for children as fly-leaves. At the end of 
each month the Bible lessons are reviewed and a little Scripture 
eard given, and at the end of the year the holder of ten such 
_ eards receives a cheap Testament. This plan encourages all the 
children to commit to memory many texts and learn much of the » 
_ Bible history and teaching. 


The great wheat harvests of America are gathered by combina- fs ra 
combination 


_ tion reaping and binding machines, which cut the grain, gather ib “chine 


E aa neatly as any cradle, and then bind it in suitable sheaves to be 
_ taken and threshed at a subsequent time. So the Sunday School 
f eathers the ripe grains of truth, dispenses them in suitable portions, 
4 dnd binds them into the memory to be subsequently threshed ont 
into life by the good Spirit of God. Not long ago as one of 
those great machines was reaping in a harvest field, it caught 
up a woodchuck, or ground-hog, with the grain and bound it so 
securely into a sheaf as to choke it to death. And it often 
happens that Sunday School instruction seizes some ground-hog 

of superstition and strangles it by the force of the truth. 
3. The Sunday School shows forth the Lord Jesus Christ It She ve 
passes in and out among the various castes, in sight and hearing : 
of a thousand superstitions, surrounded by the hosts of idolatry, 
yet provoking none of them and exciting the direct opposition of Excites no 
none. ‘The reason is that it takes hold of common beliefs rather opposition. 
than special dogmas, of universally admitted truths rather than 
those of special application. For instance, it emphasizes the 
authority of the Bible rather than the reasoning of men as con- 
tained in preaching. Now all Hindus and Mahomedans rever- 
ence their own sacred books, and the sight of Christians honoring 

their Bible excites in them respect rather than opposition. 
_ Again, it cultivates praise to God as our Creator, Preserver and 
Saviour, and that exercise appeals to the respect of almost every 
‘non-Christian as well as Christian. Opposition to the hearty 
praise of a gracious God comes not from the religious mind of 
heathenism, but from the civilized, cultured atheism, pantheism 
and materialism of Christian lands, the vaunted fruit of so-called 

‘science. ; E 

__ The Sunday School does not even war directly against cas 
great enslaving chain of India. It is so free in its work that it 


Praises God. 
s 


te, the Is not openly 
gressive. 
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takes any who come, and those who come are those whom public 
sentiment allows to come. Its teachings in showing forth Jesus 
Christ are opposed to the idolatry and caste of the land, but that 
is not the opposition that excites opposition. The organized Church 
must plant itself distinctly on the brotherhood of all its members, 
and must practise that doctrine in the assignment of its offices and 


‘the administration of the sacraments. But the Sunday School has 


not yet attaine! to that formal organization where such a position 
is necessary. 

Go to Mtesa on the shores of Lake Nyanza and Kwikwi on 
the heights of Baibinda and tell those polygamous kings that 
they are God-forsaken wretches and must leave their hundred and 
one concubines at once, and you would be guilty of that folly 
condemned here this morning. Instruct them first in the truth 
of the Bible, the principles of God’s government of men, bring them 
to accept Christ and acknowledge Him, and then, when they know 
the way of chastity, let them go on in the way of uncleanness 
without rebuke for fear of their opposition, and you would be 
guilty of that other folly condemned here this morning. The 
first form of folly would be that of the Sunday School were it to 
spend its time in fighting the peculiar superstitions and unbrother- 
ly customs of this land, before the people knew anything better 
to put in their stead. The second is that of every organized 
Church that fails to oppose idolatry, superstition and caste. The 
Sunday School is generally saved such error, because those who go 
to ae in that belligerent fashion do not get their Sunday Schools 
started. 

On the other hand the fear of failure need not prevent any one 
from going to work in the right way. There are very few places 
where it cannot win its way. ‘he lack of workers is a creat 
hindrance, but that lack did not hinder the apostles from dames 
what they could in Jerusalem and Samaria and the regions beyond, 
and it never need hinder one or two Sunday School workers from 
doing what in them lies. . 

It is the pride of the British army that it always goes to war 
with but few troops but wins by greater bravery. So let us make 
up for our paucity of numbers by greater zeal, greater activity, more 
prayer, more faith. A sculptor worked eleven years at a statue of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and then asked a little girl whoit was. Be- 
cause she could not recognize any one inthe form, he turned again 
to his work dissatisfied and worked on many months longer 
Again when he called his girl, she said, “ That is the One who said. 
Suffer little children to come unto me.” -So the Sunday School 
must show forth the Lord Christ, so that all who attend shall 
recognize Him and say, “That is He who said, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” When that sculptor was asked to 


_make another statue he refused to undertake it, because he was 


unwilling to work at any ideal less than that which he h 
already perfected. So the Sunday School must refuse to take 2 
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any lower standard than that of showing forth the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And then shall it be effectual in saving many, not only 
of the children but of the adults of this land as well. 


_ SEconp Speech By THE Rev. HE. W. Parker, M. H. C., 
Moradabad. 


T desire to give a few practical thoughts on this subject drawn 
from our experience as a Mission. We have in our Mission four 
classes of Sunday Schools :—(1) Schools for Christians—(2) Mixed 
schools for both Christians and non-Christians—(3) Non-Christian 
schools with day-schools as a basis, and (4) Non-Christian schools 
where we have no day-schools. Of the Christian schools I hardly 
need speak. Asan example of a mixed Sunday School I will 
refer to the one at Moradabad where I reside. ‘There are usually 
300 present in this school. On the right the Christian girls and 

_ women are seated, usually numbering about 125. On the left are 
the boys of our day central school, Christians, Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, about 150. Behind these are men. All assemble in 

the hall of our school building for general opening exercises, after 

_ which the boys and men leave the hall and retire to the eight 

class rooms of the building for the study of the lesson. At the 

_ ringing of the bell all gather again in the hall and the children 
are catechised. In answering the questions all the children take 

part freely. In this school the International Lessons are used and 
the Historical Catechism is taught in the general exercises. The 
only inducements given in this school are the little Sunday School 
paper which is given weekly. At the last quarterly review that 
I attended in this school boys and girls started up one after 


another, and each gave a brief statement of one of the lessons for. 


the quarter. After this the chairman asked the children which 
word in the quarter’s lessons seemed the best. At once a boy 
arose and gave a word which he thought best, and gave his 
reasons. A girl followed with another word and gave her reasons ; 
and so on until twelve boys and girls had presented each a word. 
The last word was Jesus. This seemed spontaneous, though of 
course the children had been prepared. Then followed words to 
be shunned in the same way. ‘The hall was crowded with re- 
spectable friends in the city. 
Our Sunday Schools where we have day schools are compara- 
_ tively easy, as the children come regularly and do not fear to 
~ learn whatever we may teach them. We have many of these, for 
nearly every one of our day schcols forms the basis of a Sunday 
~ School. 
It is more difficult to collect Sunday Schools where we have no 
_ day-schools. However, we have many of these. The usual cus- 
tom in collecting and in carrying on these is about as follows. 
Some person is found who is willing to aid us, and a small sum 
monthly is given him for collecting the children. Then a ticket 
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is given to each boy who comes with a verse of Scripture, and for 
twelve of these tickets a picture book is given; and when four 
of these little books are secured, a larger picture book is given. 
In this way a Sunday School of 50 boys costs about three rupees 
per mensem. These schools are among all classes and religions, 
and are the means of quietly scattering many thousands of reli- 
gious papers and pictures in the families of the children. 

Beside the International Lesson Series, we have two historical 
catechisms and a small paper for children published weekly as aids 
in our work. . 

In teaching these children the main point is to remember that 
they are children. If we teach them as we would old people, they 
will not come more than once. But if we interest them, they 
will come again and again. They should be taught as children, 
not as Muahomedens and Hindus, we should try to forget every- 
thing except that they are children to be filled with truth. 

In teaching these children in Sunday Schools we can do what 
we cannot do in day-schools. In all the general exercises we can 
inspire enthusiasm and draw the children to us, as we cannot in 
class teaching. 

Teachers’ meetings are very necessary in order to secure suc- 
cess; sometimes during the week all the teachers should be ealled 
together and the lessons for the coming Sabbath should be care- 
fully taught, and the puints especiaily fitted to the circumstances 
of our children set forth. In thus getting the thousands of chil- 
dren we are securing a mortgage on the future men and women 
of this land, and by and by we may foreclose and secure these 
people for Jesus. 


Rev. Dr. Scort, M. E. C., Bareilly, said:—This is a. most 
important subject. A minister once saw a hearer in his congrega- 
tion taking notes. He said, ‘‘ Friend, 1 can save you all that trouble. 
You will find what Iam now saying in a certain volume of my 
published Sermons.”” What I have to say on the importance 
of the Sunday School and methods of work, you will find 
in a little book called The Indian Sunday School Manual. [ 
wish here merely to give a few words of exhortation. Many do 
not succeed in Sunday School work from want of confidence and 
certain other tempers of mind needful to success. (@) Believe that 
you can do the work. The British soldier wins in the face of 
vastly superior numbers because he believes he can win and goes 
in for victory. His enemy fails because he has after all but little 
confidence in success, ; 

Almost any one, and in any place, can make a success of this 
Sunday School work if he will with ordinary tact, undertake it 
with faith. (6) Zry to do it. Faith is one thing, effort is ans 
other. Faith without works is not fruitful. But keep on trying 
Remember the old refrain— : 


“ If at first you don’t sueceed, try, try, try again,” 


CE 
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_ The work may seem difficult but keep on trying and you will 
hit on the solution of every difficulty. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. In the face of difficulty you will find out ways and 
‘means. (c) Believe in the children. It isa profound and tre- Believe in the 
mendous fact, continually illustrated before us, that the boy is Children. 
to become a man and the girla woman. Keep this fact in mind, 
‘and believe in the susceptibility of the little ones. You can make 
something of them. What you make the boys and girls, that 
will be the men and women. These are important facts but they 
do not impressus. Moulding the present of the children, we mould 
the future of the country. (d) Love the children. Let this love Love the 
‘be genuine and not a pretended and fictitious love. Some persons children, 
put on an air of loving children but there is nothing real in it. 
Some will snap their fingers playfully at children and whistle to 
them in the presence of their parents, but there is nothing real in . 
it. Get interested in them andif you have a heart you will love 
them. Jesus loved the children, and if we cultivate His spirit we 
will be drawn toward them. Are your hearts really drawn out 
after them? Do you look on the children in your schools with 
something like affection ? Do you yearn over the little ones— 
ragged and dirty it may be in the streets ? Love the children and 
they will be instinctively drawn toward you, and you will not have 
much difficulty in gathering them into the Sunday School. 
_ Dr. J. L. Parmures, F. B. M., Midnapore, said:—Luke tells Begin in the 
us that the men of Athens took Paul and brought him unto Sunday 
‘Areopagus and there they listened to his words. For many of us, Schock 
I believe, and particularly for the new missionary, the Sunday 
School is the Areopagus, where we may be heard, even before we 
ean begin preaching in the bazars. We can go from house to 
house and bring in the children and we can teach them when 
brought into the School. 

Maurice has well said :—‘ Never take away from a man the Teach God’s 

_ shadow of a religious faith unless you can give him the substance —_ word. 

- in its place”? However it may be in the bazar and mela, we 
should always bring God’s word fresh to our pupils in the Sunday 
School. ‘hisis the substance that can drive out all the shadows 
of superstition. Seek out the children. Teach them wherever 
you can find them, in a hut, under a tree, on a babu’s verandah, in 
the street if need be. We should be “ apt to teach’, and improve 
every opportunity. The ear is the road to the heart. By read: 
ing, singing, talking and praying we may reach the pupil’s heart 
through his ear. ‘The child is the best listener, and when the 
bazar crowd seems deaf the child still listens. 

But the primary and fundamental Sunday Schoo] work must be Begin with 
done in our native Christian communities, for these must supply A LD 
us with teachers for heathen schools. We should get our native Christen: 
Christians, young and old of both sexes, to attend the Sunday 
School. A few years ago I tried to find out the number of na- 
tive Sunday Schools in Bengal, and was surprised to find a num- 
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ber of churches without any. I hope it will not be so after this 
Conference. The Sunday School is the nursery of the Church. 
In India, as in America, it willbe a_ strong converting agency, if 
we use it right. Our Sunday Schools will lay the foundations for 
fature churches. Many a church in the Western States of 


America began with a Sunday School. 


Every School should have a Teachers’ class for the study of the 
lesson to be taught on the following Sabbath. We can’t get on 
without this weekly Teachers’ meeting. We must have it, on 
this planet at least. I can’t speak for the others. In the House of 
Parliament recently some one asked, “ What are the rivers made 
for 2”, An enthusiastic member answered, “ To feed canals for 
irrigation.” The churches and the Sunday Schools are to save 
India, thisis what they are made for. They are to irrigate this 
arid land and fertilize it. There is power, prestige and promise 
in the cbildren. Let us influence the little ones for God, and by 
and by they will help us in our work. 

One thought more—our churches foreign and native in India, 
need the Sunday School for a field of exercise. There is a great 
deal of dyspepsia in the world. Nobody knows just what it is, 
but more people are ill from it than anything else. It makes 
doctors a lot of trouble. So the churches in India to-day are 


suffering from dyspepsia from a lack of exercise. We must have ~ 


more work for Christ. This is the remedy for spiritual dyspepsia. 
Let us give our congregations the very best food we can on Sab- 
bath mornings, and in the afternoons let the people go out into 
Sunday School work in the bazars and villages. We shall thus 
have healthier and stronger Christians, and be accomplishing 
more for the heathen. Let us have more work for Christ. 

Rev. L. L. Uns, A. L. M., Guntoor, Madras, said:—I come 
from the great Telugu country. That country seemed small as I 
came into great Bengal. As my country and my work rises in my 
mind I still feel it great. We have shared in the large general 
movement of the lower classes to the Saviour. ‘The simplicity of 
the people makes Sunday Schools adapted to their wants and so 
all through our Mission the afternoon service is a Sabbath School. 
I speak of what I know. About seven years ago we changed the 
afternoon service at Guntoor into a Sabbath School. The teachers 
and classes were few, and the pupils were less than 80. It was 
cold and without enthusiasm. We worked up the School and have 
now with the irregulars, above 200 pupils. They like the school. 
We begin with a song and prayer. Then I, as Superintendent 
explain the leading points of the Scripture for the day, after 
which those present are sent to their respective classes, filling the 
Sunday School room and going into the church and a little comer 
school-room. We have outgrown earlier days. Then the Seripture 
is repeated by the pupils and taught by the teachers and all 
again gather together, when there is a final talk. And this 
talk, it seems to me, is the crowning of the work, the place of 
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power, where the lesson is driven home. And the scholars all 

like it and drink in the earnest lesson. . 

_ Besides this, we have a Sabbath School of the high school boys, Repeat the 

and there is another for some caste girls. Then we learn one lessons. 

most important lesson, that lesson is, we must many times and in 
- many ways repeat a Scripture lesson that it may do good. I like 

this work among children. The Sunday School is the Archimedes 

lever to raise the children from earth to heaven. 

And as I see the works of men and the fruit of those works, as 
I remember college mates and their aspirations, and as I think of 
men and their successes, the words of the Apostle fill my soul 
with rejoicing, “ Here am I and the children thou hast given me.” 

In answer to questions Mr. Uhl, added we have all our children, Sunday 
nearly, in Sunday Schools. Whether the result be due to these — School 
schools or not this I can say, all the young people of our nursery of the 
ehurch of Christian parentage have joined the church out of the ORES 

- Sunday Schools. And as to making it obligatory on High School 

pupils to attend on the Sabbath, I would make this the rule for 

all Schools under my charge. 

_ Bev. W. D. Evserinton, B. M. S., Benares, asked 

whether to the 15,000 scholars in the American Metliodist Sunday 

Schools other inducements were offered than verses and pictures: Inducements 
and whether only Christian teachers teach in these Schools. to attend. 
Answer: No other inducements than these, except an annual 

treat. From our 6,000 Christians we can get sufficient teachers 

for our Sunday Schools. 

Rev. G. H. McGrew, M. E. 0., Cawnpore, said :—We have Work in 
more Sunday Schools than day-schools in Cawnpore. We have Cawapore. 
nine Sunday Schools in which there are about 1,000 pupils of 
whom about 875 are non-Christians of all castes and classes ; and 
25 teachers, of which 17 are from the English congregation of 
which I am pastor. The expense of this work is defrayed by one 
gentleman who put Rs. 500 in my hand for this purpose. Money 
for this work can be secured everywhere. We have a Teachers’ 
meeting on Friday. As most of our pupils cannot read, we use 
a small historical catechism which the boys easily learn. At the 
annual examination of a Sunday School, which was opened a year 
ago five out of thirty-five boys could repeat the whole catechism. 

Some of our Sunday Schools are held on the open road, and the 
people passing by are always interested. But the circumstances 
at Cawnpore may be more favourable than elsewhere. i 

Rev. M. Bavzoo, F. ©. S., Madras, said :—Our Sunday School Work in 
work in Madras was begun by Rev. John Anderson more than Madras. 
30 years ago, in connection with day schools. The Professors of 
~ our College teach the Bible an hour 2 day on week-days and 
spend much time on Sundays in Sunday Schools. I am connect- 

‘ ed with four Sunday Schools attended by 150 high caste Hindu 
which are taught by 8 day school teachers and 4 zenana 
x 


irls, 
be In these Sunday Schools we first have class exercises,. 


teachers. 
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then general exercises, and then when the children go home, they 
write out an outline of the lesson, which their relatives at home 
often like to hear. Our Christian Sunday School maintains a 
zenana teacher to whom Rs. 15 are paid monthly, and besides the 
school, sometimes gives as much as Rs. 10a month for the poor. 
One very stormy Sunday when no teacher dared to goto school 
three little girls went. As no teacher had appeared they prepared 
to sing and pray, when one teacher appeared, who embraced these 
faithful Hindu girls. 

Rev. R. Hosxtys, M. E. C., Budaon, said:—In Sunday 
Schools in my district there are 1,000 children, half boys and half 
girls, who do not attend our day schools. For 15 years I had had 
this work in mind, and for ten years we utterly failed. But five 
years ago in less than three months the difficulties cleared away. 
This is the way we do. We go to a part of a town and offer a boy 
four annas a Sunday for every 100 boys whom he will collect. 
Many persons are ready to collect boys for small sums. At first 
our Sunday Schools were broken up by Mahomedans, but now 
high caste people ask us to open Sunday Schools, because they see 
that these schools do the children good. It is part of our mis- 
sion creed to have every Christian work, and especially to do 
something in Sunday Schools, at least to collect children. 


As inducements to the children we give tickets, pictures, guavas — 


&c., and presents to the boys who collect most pupils, and an en- 
tertainment for all once a year. English friends give the needed 
funds. This work may be indefinitely expanded. 

Rev. Bucwanan Buaxe, F.C. 8., Bombay, said, that no work 
had given him more encouragement than that in Sunday Schools. 
In order to have success, enthusiasm is needed in the Superinten- 
dent and teacher and scholar. Voluntary work can be secured 
from Christians in Sunday Schools. Singing should receive much 
attention. Those who object to treats for Sunday Schools, must 
sie forgotten that they once were children who enjoyed such 
bhings. 

Rev. E. P. Newron, A. P. M., Lodiana, Punjab, said:—I 
think if we are energetic in pushing forward the Sunday work in 
our Christian congregations, there will be no serious difficulty in 
getting teachers for similar schools amongst the heathen. 

As our Christian pupils advance in knowledge, they can be 
drafted off from year to year to take their place as teachers in 
city Sunday Schools. Thus a double purpose is served. Not only 
is there the possibility of opening up in this way a large and im- 
portant work amongst Hindu and Mahomedan children and 
youth, but it furnishes an excellent opportunity for the young 
men and women of our churches to gain valuable experience in 
practical Christian work. We have tried this in Lodiana, and 
though the work is quite in its infancy with us, having been 
begun only four years ago, yet we are each year better and better 
satisfied with the results. Already one large school has been 
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begun in the city and carried on for several months. It is super- 


intended by one of the missionaries at the Station, and the staff 
of teachers consists of what was formerly the senior male class in 
our congregational Sunday School. It is my intention, soon 
after my return from this Conference, to organize another in the 


- Same way. 


Rev. R. A. Hume, A. B. F. M., Ahmednagar, said:—A few 
words on how we open up and carry on Sunday Schools when 
there are no week-day schools as a basis. The missionary goes to 
a rest house or dharmashala, and when a company is collected he 
says that there will be a school there every Sunday at a certain 
hour, and asks all children to come and asks the parents to send 
their children. He also shows pictures and says that each child 
who can repeat on any Sunday the lesson taught a week before 
will receive such a picture. If a rest house is not available, the 
shade of a tree, or the house or verandah of a friendly person 
serves for a school-house. The subjects taught are Bible stories 
and Christian hymns. Every Sunday first the review lesson is 
heard. Ifachild can repeat a Bible incident or parable seven 
days after having heard it, there is hope that he will remember it 
much longer. And repeating the story will fix ib more firmly 
in the mind of the child himself and of others. Such a child 
receives a small picture and two pins to fasten it to the wall of 
his house. The desire for getting a picture the following Sunday 
secures good attention to the new lesson. Occasionally there is a 
united service for all such Sunday Schools, when addresses are 
made and fruit and sweetmeats are given to some, and small tracts 
to those whose parents would not like to have them eat what we 
give. If any older person seeks to get upa discussion, we say, 
“ You must not interrupt our school. If you want to discuss, 
please come to our house.” ‘These Sunday Schools are one of the 
best evangelistic agencies. They are inexpensive, they reach the 
young, reach them regularly, fill their minds with the most im- 


pressive form of truth, lead the Christians to work without pay; 
and they can be indefinitely multiplied. — 


Rev. J. E. Payne, L. M.S8., Oaleutta, remarked :—It is as an 
Englishman and as a Bengal Missionary that I rise to speak. 
Nearly all the speakers on this subject have been Americans ; with 


~ the exception of my friend Mr. Etherington who asked a question 


and did not make a speech, no Englishman has saida word. The 
large Map of India suspended near the Chairman, has different 
colours showing the American and the European missions, and none 
ean look at it without being struck with the holy rivalry that pre- 


_ yails in this Missionary field. In this matter of Sunday Schools as 
the Americans-have been most numerous among the speakers, so it 


will be found that in their Missions they have given the largest 


attention to Sunday Schools. The American Missions have certainly 
taken the lead of the English Missions in this branch of work. 
Still, it must not be supposed that the English Missions have 
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done nothing. The Mission station at which I reside has had 
some good Sunday School work. For ten or a dozen years, 
there has been a Sunday School connected with the Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Institution at Bhowanipore. Of the seven or eight 
hundred pupils who attend the day school, from eighty to two 
hundred and fifty have attended the Sunday School. Then the 
Native Christian church has had a Sunday School for many years. 
Then again, about three years ago a successful “ ragged-school 
on a Sunday afternoon was established, which has had, from 
fifty to a hundred and fifty pupils in it. There are other Missions 
in Bengal that have their Sunday Schools, though probably no 
Bengal Mission has equalled the Sunday School work done by 
some of the American Missions of the North West. 

Rev. J. Newron, A. P. M., Lahore, asked whether there 
should be Sunday Schools, when only non-Christian teachers can 
be got? Or when hard-worked Missionaries are the only Christian 
teachers available, should such schools be held ? 

Rev. B. H. Bavuny, M. E. C, Lucknow, said, in reply to a 
question that the reason why the Bible is not satisfactorily taught 
in many day schools is that sufficient Christian teachers are not 
available there. But on Sundays Christians are disengaged from 
their offices and trades and can teach in Sunday Schools 


Rev. E W. Parxnr, M. E. C., Moradabad, said, in reply to | 


a question that Sunday Schools did result in conversions, though 
it is difficult to say that Sunday Schools are the only cause of the 
conversion of Sunday School scholars. 

Rev. L L. Unt, A. L. M., Guntur, urged that the pupils 
in week-day schools should be required to attend Sunday Schools. 

Rev. J. E. Scorr, M. KE. C., Sitapur Oudh, said:—We cannot 
preach successfully to the masses about us without employing na- 
tive agents. We must have catechists, Bible-women, colporteurs, 
teachers, &c. in large numbers before we can have large results. 
What can seven hundred foreign Missionaries do against two 
hundred and fifty million non-Christians fast bound in the meshes 
of their own false systems ? 

We must raise up these needed workers from our midst. They 
must be natives of this country. As foreigners we are ata serious 
disadvantage on account of climate, lack of fluency in the verna- 
cular, ignorance of many things that pertain to native life and 
thought. 

Every Missionary should be a training school in himself. I 
have a chaprasi who teaches in the Sunday School, and a man 
who was formerly my cook who is a grand good preacher. In my 
bazar preaching, I take with me a number of native Christians 
who help in singing &¢. and thus acquire efficiency. 

In this work we should endeavour to impart an enthusiasm and 
develop in the helpers a love of souls. I havea worker who takes 
part in five Sunday Schools every Sunday and proves most valua- 
ble in carrying on Sunday School work. He is filled with en- 
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thusiasm and his great influence over youths and adults. He 
makes use of musical instruments like the Salvation Army. 
Then Missionaries can do much toward training workers by 
teaching them cleanliness, humility, self-reliance, manliness of 
character &c. What we bave may be imparted to them. We are 
to bring them up to our own standard, and this involves the 
possession by us of ripe Christian experience and likeness to the 
Master. 





SECOND DAY. 


Fripay, December 29th, 1882. 
Z Morning Session. 


- Devotional services were conducted by the Rev. H. 

_ Stern, C. M. S., Gorukpur. 

A letter from the Bishop of Calcutta was read stating 

his reasons why he did not feel at liberty to take part in 

- the Conference. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. Happer, American 

- Presbyterian Missionary of Canton, urging the Confer- 
ence to take measures to bring before the Christians of 
Burope and America the Missionary needs of India. 

A letter from the Rev. J. E. Clough, Baptist Missionary 
at Ongole was read stating that he regretted his inability 
to attend Conference, owing to the immense injury done 
in his district by floods, by which 5,000 Native Christians 
had become homeless and had lost everything. 





Native Agency. 
First Paper py Rev. E. Rice, W. M.5., Jaffna, Ceylon. 


‘THE SELECTION, TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF Native 
Agency in THE NostaH CEYLON DistTRict. 


@ There are certain principles in connexion with the  y..4 o¢ 
 evangelisation of India which have been so fully dis- Native 
cussed and so frequently insisted upon that their accep- —_ Agency 
tance has become general and axiomatic. Among these assumed. 
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principles is the necessity of a Native Agency. I shall 
therefore waive any discussion on this point and enter at 
once upon the theme allotted to me, which is the selection, 
training and development of a Native Agency. I shall also 
keep myself strictly to the principles and modes prevalent 
in the Mission to which I have the honour to belong, and 
which, though we do not pronounce them perfect, are 
found to be expedient and have resulted in a large amount 
of success. The work of the Wesleyan Mission in the 
North and Eastern Provinces of Ceylon, amongst a popu- 
lation numbering some 500,000, may be conveniently divi- 
ded into two branches, viz., Educational and Evangelistic. 
The ultimate object of each branch is the evangelisation 
of the populations among whom we labour, that is, the 
bringing of these people into the public profession and 


daily realisation of the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The people of these provinces do not require any organi- 
sation adapted specially for them on account of supposed 
or actual peculiarities of thought or lapses from the con- 
ventional standards of civilisation, with the exception of 
the Veddahs of the Eastern Province, whose peculiarities - 
are those of deficiency, and whose needs therefore are to 
be met mainly by extra instruction and special attention. 
The Tamils of Ceylon are much like the Tamils of South 
India, being indeed a run-out from them, and observing 
the same creed, rites and ceremonies. Caste has a ce:- 
tain hold among the Tamils, the two castes aie the 
Brahmin and Sudra, with a sprinkling of Pariahs, but not 
such as to cause any insuperable difficulties. Hence the 
adjustment of our Agency to our work is probably easier 
than in some other Mission fields. 

In selecting and training our Agency then we have to 
consider chiefly the needs of two main branches, the Hdu- 
cational and Evangelistic. These two are more distinct 
in name than in reality, for every educational agency is 
to some extent evangelistic and every evangelistic agency 
is educational. Itis convenient, however, to arrange them 
as distinct and treat them accordingly. 

In dealing with our Evangelistic Agency, we have to 
bear in mind that all schools connected with our Mission 
are also in connection with Government through the 
Grant-in-aid system, which in Ceylon adopts the princi- 
ple of payment by results only. Religious teaching is not 
recognised by Government, and therefore finds no place 
in the Government Code. Hence arises a danger which 


ae 
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needs the strictest watchfulness, namely, the neglecting Dangers to be 


of religious teaching in the absorption of energy and work 
required for obtaining a successful pass. There is also 
another danger to which further reference will afterwards 
be made—the danger of magnifying the importance of 
» mere numbers, and giving to the Agent who can command 
a majority a preference over others. Again, these schools 
of our Mission may be conveniently classified into Town 


avoided, 


and Village Schools, and these again into Day and Boarding Classification 


Institutions, and all falling under one of the three heads, re- 
cognised by the Department of Public Instruction,— 
according to the Code which received the sanction of the 
Government two years ago. Vernacular (Tamil only); 


and Tamil Standards vi—viii), and English Schools, where 

- Tamil is recognised as an extra subject and paid for as such 
by Government only in Standards vi—vili. No school in 
towns, except Boarding Institutions, which counts an 
average attendance of less than 30 girls and 50 boys, and 
in villages of less than 30 boys and 20 girls, can qualify 
4 for registration. The curriculum for boys’ and girls’ 
 gchools is the same, but girls’ schools are allowed extra 
passes for sewing, of the same value as a pass under 
other heads. The value of a pass in Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular ranges from Rs. 1:50 in Standard i to 
Rs. 2°50 in Standard viii; but in Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular 
and Vernacular Boarding Schools the value of each pass 
is double. In Anglo-Vernacular Schools each pupil can 
earn two passes extra for English in Standards v, vi, Vil, 
and viii, the value of an extra pass being Rs. 2 in Stand- 
ard vy, ard Rs. 2°50 in Standards vi, vii, vili. The Go- 
vernment curriculum begins with a First Book Standard 1, 
and finishes with a passage from any Classical Work in 
Standard viii, and in Arithmetic from Notation to Dis- 
count. The aid received from Government is valuable, 
amounting in a good English School of 150 pupils, where 
all the higher subjects are taught, to about Rs. 12°50 a 
pupil, and in Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular Schools to 
Rs. 10 a pupil. A pass in a Boarding Girls’ School is 


\ ‘double this amount. 


SS eh Gis ss fe Mal 


Such are the circumstances under which the Schools 
Tt is evident that the 
‘demands of Government must have a very decided 
influence in the selection of Teachers. The old sys- 
re tems of putting into a school a man or woman merely. 


in Ceylon are to be worked. 
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because of their piety, or out of pity to their gene- 
ral weakness of character, must vanish; any series of 
schools officered under such principlescannot but break 
down; what is wanted now is not mere piety, often a 
name for little but quiet passiveness of character, but 
push, energy, tact, scholarship, influence &c. In selecting 
Agents for schools, then, the requirements which Missions, 
at any rate the older ones, have to meet, are more severe 
than they used to be. No amount of piety for instance 
will take the place of scholarship, nor will any amount of 
push &c. take the place of piety. Mission Schools de- 
mand both, and must have both. Then in the Vernacular 
schools and village schools the element of personal in- 
fluence weighs much. A Teacher may have almost every 
quality fitting him for a teachership, yet if he have not 
or cannot acquire personal influence he proves of little 
service. He will be at the mercy of every village educa- 
tional quack who because of personal influence can at any 
time command more pupils than the Mission Agent and 
oust him. There is another item too in the choice of our 
Mission Educational agents that is often of great im-— 
portance. I refer to caste. We haveno Pariah Teachers ; 
but amongst the Sudra caste, there are, as is well known, 
endless divisions and sub-divisions, minute and intersect- 
ing as the veins of a leaf which nevertheless have their 
influence on the success which a Mission Agent can 
command. <A low caste man, such as a toddy drawer or a 
weaver could never gather, or keep when gathered, a class 
or school of the higher classes. He might possibly be 
useful in commanding boys of his own class but could not 
depend on any influence beyond. Hence in the selection 
,of Teachers for our work in Ceylon, we Missionaries 
have to look ut the following qualifications; Piety, pro- 
ficiency, energy, teaching power, caste. If all these meet 
in any one man a more than ordinarily successful Teacher 
may be expected, and in proportion as they are lacking in 
any one man in that proportion may we expect moderate 
success or failure. The question then for each Mis- 
sionary to solve, is, how to meet with these qualifications. 
Are they indigenous, if not may they be cultivated? This 
is an important question, and one not always easily an- 
swered. In the initial stages of Mission work when hope 
is strong and enthusiasm fervent, there is danger of sup- 
posing these qualities inherent in every aspirant for 
office. Native teachers are often appraised at the value 
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they set on themselves, and it is not till after repeated 
and often disastrous disappointments that the Huropean 
Missionary begins to find out, that as in the West so also 
in the Hast, good teachers are not of mushroom growth. 
They are the product of careful culture and of much 
severe training. So has it been with us. The old Mis- 
gion teacher was more often than not a huge imposture, 
clever only in the ability he displayed to hoodwink both 
parents and inexperienced Missionaries, and yet they 
filled a gap. They had their day, they collected children, 
_. they impressed on the parents the necessity of some kind 
of instruction, and so prepared the way for a better state 
_ of things. 
» When some twelve years ago education all over Ceylon 
_ received an impetus from the newly inaugurated system 
of payment by results, Mission schools sprung up as by 
magic. Schools were doubled, trebled, multiplying even 
; to six or sevenfold in number as they became in great 
' measure self-supporting. To supply the schools thus 


he 
a) 


j rapidly augmented, with teachers of any kind became an 


. 


anxious problem, and recourse was had to almost any 
_ make-shift in the shape of a teacher if only he was will- 
ing to undertake the duties and responsibilities of con- 
- ducting a school. The Missionaries of our own Society in 
the island were amongst the perplexed ones—perhaps 
_ amongst the most perplexed, as our schools were opened 
_ with unprecedented rapidity, for wherever we could buy a 
plot of ground to put up a small school bungalow one was 
: -putup. Then came a dearth of teachers—what was to 
F be done? After much consideration and some experience 
_ we adopted the following plan which is still’ in operation 
and will be until we can secure 4 full supply of trained. 
men. 
q Believing in education, whether village or town as a 
most powerful auxiliary of Mission operations if worked 
: on proper lines, we laid down the following principles :— 
Ist. Never to open a school unless we could guarantee 
at least one hour’s snstruction in the Bible or in books of 
_ Christian: knowledge such as catechisms dc. 
.. Qnd. Never to place any school where it could not be 
_ supervised by a Christian agent, such as a Catechist or 
_ Native Pastor. : 
_ 8rd. Never to allow schools to become private property. 
4th. To use every effort to secure at least one efficient 


teacher in the school. 
8 
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5th. To avoid where possible trenching upon territory 
belonging to other Mission bodies. 

Circuits. For this purpose the whole of the Tamil field in the 
northern and eastern provinces belonging to our Mis- 
sion was mapped out into sections called technically 
Circuits. In each circuit there were located two or more 
schools. A group of circuits formed a Station. A sta- 
tion with its group of circuits was placed under the 
charge of a Missionary or a Native Pastor who with 
assistant catechists superintended the schools of that 
station. To every school a Christian teacher was ap- 
pointed, or if that was impossible, as in some cases it was 
a visiting catechist was told off whose duty it was to give 
one or two hours as the case might demand, to daily in- 
struction in the Bible. Meanwhile the large and more 
important village schools were put into the hands of 
a catechist, or native pastor, who with his assistant 
teachers was directly responsible to the Missionary of the 
station for the whole conduct and teaching of the school. 
As years. passed on and the schools developed in import- 
ance and efficiency, the old heathen teachers were su- 
perseded or reduced to a state of non-resistance by the 
presence and efficiency of the Christian pastor or cate- 

Christian chist and his staff, responsible for the school. This sys- 

influence. tem is now so thoroughly worked, that out of a hundred 
and ‘twenty schools of all kinds teaching over 8000 
scholars, we have not one which is not directly under 
Christianinfluence. The quality of the teaching, however, 
is not yet quite up to Government requirements, nor is 
the heathen element in the assistant teachers wholly 
eliminated. The importance of improving this has been 
fully recognised by our Mission, and an attempt, which 
we have every reason to think will be successful, has been 

Training Made, to remedy it by the establishment of a Training 

Institution Institution for Teachers at Jaffna. This Institution 

for Teachers. receives a grant-in-aid from the Ceylon Government 
and the students are classified so as to go through 
the Government curriculum and receive their certi- 
ficates as qualified teachers at the end of two years. 
This is all the more necessary owing to the New Rule of 
the Educational Department that no teacher shall after 
1885 be permitted to hold a position in any grant-in-aid 
school as head teacher, unless he hag qualified himself 
for holding either a license or a third class certificate. 
To many of us this Rule seems hard, but there can be no 
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doubt of the necessity of some such regulation, and Mis- 
sionary managers everywhere are making provision for 

_ their teachers to meet it. 

__ T have now given as briefly and yet as fully as possible 

a brief sketch of our position in Ceylon as Christian 

educators. On what principles than do we elect our 

_ Agents. 

Ist. We demand that all our Trained Students shall 

_ be Christians. 

2nd. We refuse to admit any to the privilege of the 

_ Training Institution, who do not manifest average ability, 

4 conspicuous shortcoming in this disqualifies any student 

_ from further instruction. 

’ 8rd. We give preference to students from the higher 

_eastes. The reason of this is obvious. 

_ 4th. We demand that every trained student shall go 

_where his services are needed by the Mission. 

5th. That every student shall give preference to the 

“Mission that has trained him, and serve when asked for 

at least three years. 

By these means we hope to introduce gradually a 
superior class of Teachers free from the common vices of 
the ordinary village schoolmaster, and in whom both 
- the Missionary and the Government can repose a good 
_ degree of confidence. 

Of course this system will surely and steadily raise the 
- market value of a teacher, but that is not necessarily an 
- evil, inasmuch as we may hope as the years go on to get 
the people who now contribute nothing to a Vernacular 
- Mission School, either in the shape of gifts or fees, to see 
the reasonableness of giving something for the benefits of 
education. Salaries of teachers in Vernacular Schools 
differ very much in different Missions. In our Mission 
they range from Rs. 7:50 to Rs. 12°50 a month. In 
Angilo-Vernacular Schools from Rs. 12°50 to Rs. 20. In 
_ English schools which are altogether of a superior class 
_ they are much higher, ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 70 per 
month. ; we 

' Having said thus much on Educational Agency, it is 
“necessary for me to say something on Bvangelistic Agency. 
‘In our Mission, north and east Ceylon, we employ two 
kinds of Agents the Catechzst and the Native Minister or 
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bus), thata Native Evangelistic Agency is the main in- 
strument by which a heathen country, such as India, 
must be converted. The habits, thoughts, ways of life 
and general mode of access to the Hindu mind are in- 
comparably better known and appreciated by the Hindu 
himself than by any European, however, learned or expe- 
rienced he may be. 

For many years our Tamil Mission was weak beyond 
measure, in the matter of Native Ministers. Though 
their usefulness and necessity were long recognised, and 
efforts made to develop such a ministry, yet it was not 
till 1861-65 that any organised plan was put in operation 
for the development of this Agency, and to the Rev. 
John Kilner many years Chairman of the North Ceylon 
District and now one of the General Secretaries, belongs 
the honour of having successfully grappled with the 
difficulty and overcome it. Mr. Kilner commenced by 
first selecting a dozen or so of the ablest and most re- 
spectable of the Christian students of our English schools 
and forming them into a class which the Missionary 


taught himself in several of their subjects. As they ad- 


vanced in knowledge and in strength of character, he sent 
them forth as tract distributors and street preachers to 
the different quarters of the town and adjoining villages. 
But it was not a success straight off, more than once 
his finest youths left him, unable to stand the tests 
brought to bear on them, or seduced by the offers of what 
appeared to them more advantageous terms. Nothing 
discouraged, however, Mr. Kilner held on and in 1868 had 
the satisfaction and honour of ordaining his first Native 
Minister after several years of trial. From that time 
we have never lacked candidates for the Ministry, and our 
difficulty at present is not that we cannot get candidates 
to offer for the Ministry, but that we have too many. It 
may be thought by some perhaps that our conditions of 
entrance to the Ministry are too easy. I will mention 
what they are and then ask you to judge. 

Ast. No man is admitted as a candidate to the Native 
Ministry who is not, so far as we can judge, soundly con- 
verted. Then many tests are applied ; first, he is examined 
by a company of lay preachers, called local preachers, or 
failing them by the Missionary and the Native Ministers 
who watch his daily life, hear him give addresses 


and examine him in his knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples. eee 
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2nd. He is then examined by all the Missionaries in 
the field assembled in their annual District Meeting 
where he has to give an account of his conversion and 
state his present experience and his reasons for offering 
himself as a candidate for the ministry. 
3rd. He is examined by a board of Ministers with a 
view to ascertain his acquirements in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge and Scripture. 
4th. He is required to signify his assent to all the Twelve 
rules, regulations and discipline of the Methodist Church Peoria 
and particularly to the rule requiring him to labour ; 
wherever the Mission may see proper to appoint him, and 
for as long a period as may be required, and non-obser- 
vance of caste. If he satisfies the District on these © 
_ points he is then required to go through a series of 
- annual examinations extending over twelve years, viz. :— 
4 preliminary to his being received as a probationer, 
4 during his term as a probationer, 
4 after ordination. 
If he passes these twelve years’ examination satisfactorily 
he is then accounted a brother worthy of all honour and 
receives the maximum of pay allowed from Mission 
Funds. Every candidate and probationer is required to 
pass creditably in the year’s subjects before he can pro- 
ceed to the next year, and failure in any one year means 
the entire loss of that year in the reckoning of his official 
standing amongst us. Should an ordained Minister relax 
his studious habits and fail to pass his year’s examination, 
his case is met by deferring his maximum salary a year. 
It seems to me that no young man will subject himself Twelve years’ 
to such repeated tests for so long a series of years without Croutons 
_ being very much in earnest, and these are the men we 
want. 
~The number of Native Ministers now in connection Number of 
with our Mission are: Ordained Ministers 11, unordained Bs 
or probationers 7, candidates for the Ministry who actas “"""™" 
catechists 8. f 
The salaries of native agents has always presented a Salaries. 
difficulty to Missionaries, and we have been no exception 
to this rule. Taking asa principle to guide us in fixing 
_ the payment of a Native Minister, the salary which Tamil 
educated men receive in similar positions of life, we have 
f adopted the following scale. Let me state, however, first 
that all Native Ministers with us have in addition to 
_ their salary the following allowances :— 
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Ist. A house, rent and taxes, 

2nd. The education of their sons and daughters, and 

8rd. An allowance or annuity when forced to retire 
from active work proportionate to their terms of service 
but never to exceed half their salary at the time of 
retirement. 

1st and 2nd years of Probation Rs. 30 a month 


3rd and 4th years of Probation ,, 35 ,, 
First 4 years after Probation ,, 40,, 5, 
_ After this as long asinfullwork,, 50 ,,_ ,, 


N. B.—When a native Church is able to give more than 
the above rates, it is at liberty to do so, but no church has 
power to say what a native Minister ought to receive 
until it raises the whole amount of the Native Minister’s 
salary. 

This rate we judge reasonable and not beyond what the 
churches can pay. 


Srconp Parer By THE Rey. W. Hooper, M. A., 
C. M. 8., Atlahabad. 


It has happily become an axiomatic truth im all Mis- 
sions, that the work, though begun by foreigners, must 
be carried on by natives; and that therefore, after the 
first introduction of the Gospel into a new country, the 
next great duty of the foreigner is, to set agoing that 
succession of native workers for God, which must before 
long take the whole work in their own country into their 
own hands. Peculiar circumstances in this country have 
indeed delayed the commencement of this task, and even 
now retard its realization, beyond what is the case where 
the people have been less long accustomed to dependence, 
and where the foreign missionaries have not had the mis- 
fortune of belonging, in the eyes of the unthinking mags 
to the foreign government ; but it is now, God be thank- 
ed, taken up on all sides with an energy and a determina- 
tion which ensure success; @nd what is of still better 
augury, our native brethren are learning, and have in 
some cases thoroughly learnt, to discard the “ ma-bap” 
system, and to gird up their loins for the task which ig 
above all theirs, and which may be solely theirs sooner 
than any of us think. 

But the starting of the system of native agency must 
be, from the necessities of the case, mainly if not entirely 
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the work of foreigners ; and it is, as I have observed, the 
most important of the various tasks which are imposed 
upon them at the present time. For on the manner in 
which it is started, and the direction given to it at start- 
ing, will very greatly depend, under God, the usefulness 
or uselessness (and if uselessness, then, surely, positive 
harmfulness) of the ever-increasing native Christian agen- 
cy in the land. The river is now a tiny stream, high up 
in the bosom of the mountain; on us mainly depends 
whether it will flow down on the one side, and after caus- 
ing ruin and devastation by its headlong course soon lose 
itself in the sea, or whether it will gently descend on the 
other side in ever-increasing volume, and fertilize a whole 
continent with life-giving influence, before it is received . 


into the bosom of eternity. 


There is, indeed, one respect in which it is not given Constitution 


us to determine the course which native agency in this of Native 


country will take. Most of us, no doubt, honestly believe eee 


that it would be best for India, if its Church could be tbe Diviue 
formed, if not exactly, yet essentially, on the lines of Head. 
those European and American churches to which we 
severally belong. But God has ordained it otherwise, and 
our meeting here in this Conference is a proof that we 
have accepted the facts which He has brought abouts; 
and not.only resignedly accept them, but, knowing the 
inability of our own several churches to cope with the 
mighty task before the whole church in this country, we 
rejoice that what we, severally, could not do, is being 
done by others: and thus we leave to our Divine Head, 
who has the interests of His body at heart infinitely more 
than we can have them, to evolve the constitution of His 
Indian church as He will; meanwhile believing, that we 
are best hastening forward whatever may be His gracious 
design, by strenuously, and yet charitably, urging on the 
development of native agency on those lines which we 
severally believe to be best, best for the people of this 
land and not only for us Occidentals. 

But though we must differ on these points, we may 


come indefinitely near to agreement on many others; and 


it is, I imagine, to promote such an agreement, that the 
subject is being handled by this Conference. Let me 


_ make, therefore, a few remarks on the selection and travn- 


amg of native agency, which may by the divine blessing 
be profitable to us all. Its development I must leave to 
other hands to deal with. 
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Native I.—In the selection of native agents, too much stress 
Si es cannot, I believe, be laid on the principle, that it is 
the Lord. the Lord Himself who selects agents to do His church’s 
work. It is He who, in his own heart, selects them be- 
fore they are born either naturally or spiritually, as He 
did Jeremiah, John Baptist, and St. Paul; it is He who 
appears to them afterwards, assuring them of His choice, 
as He did to the same Jeremiah and St. Paul, and Amos, 
as it is said: “ the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 
the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my peopie 
Israel.” And finally, it is, He who makes known His will 
to His church, saying: “Separate unto me, Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them,” 
and as He did in Timothy’s case by the “ prophecies that 
went before on” him. Still, man must bear his part like- 
wise, only in dependence on the Holy Spirit, and constant- 
ly looking to Him to guide us with His eye. But with 
All Christians regard to the human part in the matter, I would remark, 
notadapted first, that it is a great mistake to press native Christians 
to the work. “+5 become paid agents ; and that for the very reason just 
mentioned, that if God has chosen them for the work, no 
pressure will be needed: and if not, of what use will they 
be? It is natural that our predecessors fell into the mis- 
take of thinking that every convert given them must 
necessarily become a fellow preacher; but we have no 
excuse now for such an idea. I once knew a converted 
policeman, who would have been an honour to his pro- 
fession: but the Missionary pressed him to throw up his 
appointment, and become a preacher ; and as such he was 
almost useless. On the other hand, we probably all know 
many native Christians in secular employment, who are 
promoting the cause of Christ as much as they could 
possibly do if paid preachers, * and probably much more. 
Soe Secondly, it is impossible for man to select agents without 
ee trial, and this trial ought to be made in several various cir- 
cumstances. The Missionary through whom he has been 
brought to the truth ought never to be the only one to 
decide on hig selection. As a general rule, he ought to 
be tried in a training gchool as well as in active work ; 
and for this reason, entrance into such a school should 
never be understood to commit a student to Spiritual work. 
I say, as a general rule; for we all know that there are 
men who can never study, and yet are full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of practical wisdom algo as well as zeal. Such 
cases must be dealt with as exceptions ; but we must take 
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heed, lest their exceptional character leads us, uninten- 
tionally of course, to “quench the Spirit and despise 
-prophesyings.” Thirdly, we ought at least to set it before 
ourselves as an aim to be realised as soon as possible, to 
take the native church itself into counsel in the selection 
of agents, and even to give them a veto in the matter. 
But here it will be necessary to avoid the influence of 
those cliques, and personal animosities, and family consi- 
derations, and congregational divisions, which natives, as 
such, are more likely to fall under than foreigners; and 
-we shall do this by extending over a considerable area, 
as considerable indeed as possible without making the 
whole thing unpractical, the native body who are to take 
part in the selection. 
- IIl.—With regard to the training of agents, we must be 
all agreed, that it must be carried on in the same two 
ways by which they are tried before selection, viz., by 
active work out of school, and by study in a training 
school for the purpose. But upon this I would remark, 
- first, that I think the training in school should not be in 
one continuous course of study, but divided by periods of 
active work, longer or shorter according to the character 
and abilities of the student, rather than according to the 
exigencies of the Mission. Inthe C. M.S. Missions in 
Hindustan proper, our agents may be sent four times to 
‘the Divinity School at Allahabad, viz., once as readers, 
for a year, to ground them in those things which are sine 
qua non as regards their future usefulness, and to see 
whether they have the ability to proceed further; again, 
as catechists, for three years, which we consider not too 
long a time for them to get an insight into the various 
“branches of theology needed by them afterwards; once 
‘more, for a year, to prepare specially for deacon’s orders ; 
and lastly, for another year, before they are admutted 
‘nto the full order of the ministry. The time when they 
are first sent, and the interval between this and the higher 
three years, depend on the judgment of the Missionary 
under whom they labour; while their nomination after- 
wards for deacon’s and for presbyter’s orders rests with 
the Native Church Council of the Province. The advan- 
tages of this alternation of study and active work, where- 
by the one is both a trial and a Leda ‘eae ou 
reat opportunity of using, the other, are ] 
ae to aaah on. : But further, I think that both kinds 
of training ought to be, more or less, simultaneous both 
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‘in school and in the field. Those, whose chief occupation 
is preaching, ought to be encouraged to spend their sum- 
mer noons and winter nights in study; and students at a 
theological seminary ought to be sent, and (still better) 
taken forth at regular intervals to preach, or to read, if 
they can do no more; and criticism of these exercises 
should form an essential part of the teaching they receive 
from their professors. This is what we attempt to do at 
Allahahad; and this is one reason, | may remark by the 
Professors of Way, why it is so essential that the Prin cipal of a Divinity 
Divinity School at least, and if possible the Professors likewise, 
should have shoyld be men of experience in other departments of 

experience Re as 6 c ohaes 
is other. Missionary work. Mere theologians have, in my opinion, 
departments no business in theological seminaries in this country. At 
of work. the same time, we require our agents in the field to pass 
certain examinations, without which they cannot be pro- 
moted, and are inadmissible to the Divinity School; only 
taking care that the questions set be such as they are 
able to answer merely through private study, with a very 

limited number of books. 

Is instruction I must now touch on another very important and much 
pongo A . debated question in connection with theological semina- 
Telish or Ties. Is the instruction to be conveyed in English, or in 

inthe the vernacular? And if in the vernacular, is English to 
vernacular? be taught therein as a subject? Those who advocate an 
English theological education dwell on the fact, that 
vernacular Christian theological literature is almost nil, 
while the English language abounds with the richest 
expositions of Christian thought in all its many branches ; 
and therefore, they say, that if theological education is 
attempted to be given in the vernacular, not only must it 
be meagre itself, but the student can have no means of 
following it up afterwards, and we all know that where 
there is no advance, there must be retrogression, and a 
practical loss of what has once been acquired. Now this 

is indeed a powerful argument for our agents learning 
English (and learning it well, for reading if not for speak- 
ing), before they are sent to a Divinity School, or, if that 
be impossible, as soon as they leave it; but I can never 

see what argument it is for introducing English into the 
school itself. For, first, to teach English as a subject 
would be ruination to the whole object of such a school ; 
as A ss for, to be of any practical value, it must take up so muct 
is time as to thrust theology itself into a corner ; and if it 
vernacular, 18 taught insufficiently to be of any practical value, it is, 
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of course, sheer waste of time. Dismissi 
this idea as absurd, we inquire next, es ie 
4 = our students to those who have already acquired 
nglish sufficiently to follow instruction in that language. 
‘Such @ question needs only to be stated in order to be 
refuted, at least everywhere besides, perhaps, the Presi- 
dency towns. Shall we, then, adopt a compromise and 
while carrying on instruction in the vernacular for such 
as do not know English well enough, have an English 
class corresponding to each vernacular class in every 
Institution? This proposition is certainly more reason- 
able than the others; but it labours, first, under the 
obvious defect that it would require a double staff, double 
“room, double money, to carry out. And secondly, it is 
my own firm persuasion, that even if we could get as many 
thoroughly English-educated students as we wanted, still it 
would be infinitely better to teach them in the vernacular 
provided of course that their teacher was competent to do 
so. For what we teach must, I trow, be given out by them 
‘in the vernacular ; and the task of translating Hebrew, or 
' Greek, or Western thought into Indian thought (not mere- 
ly words, of course), is, I believe, one that not so very 
many natives are yet competent to perform, and very few, 
‘if any, of those are likely to put themselves under us for 
instruction. No! it is owr business, with all the home 
education we enjoyed as a basis, continually built upon 
by study of native thought and language, to make our 
students capable of expressing all Christian truth in a 
form which the natives of the country in general will 
understand and appreciate. A difficult business it is; 
‘but if we find it so, how much more so are our scholars 
likely to find it? At the same time, it is obvious to re- 
‘mark, that the knowledge of English would always be of 
“yery great advantage to the students even during their 
‘eourse, as they could thus be familiarized with those 
‘English ideas which havé been so largely adopted by many 
of their educated countrymen, and thus be made of use 
to them as well as the mass of the people ; besides the 
pact already stated, that in the present state of things it 
‘is impossible for one ignorant of English to improve him- 
“self much when he leaves school for good. But the neces- 
sity, already dwelt on, of the students in divinity schools 
being taught theology, and most especially dog matic 
‘theology in the very language in which they will have 
‘afterwards to use it, has a further conclusion than the 
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undesirability of teaching it in English. It involves also 
our not being content with a vernacular of the country, 
but our teaching it in every vernacular which the agents 
are likely to have to employ in their work. I do not 
know how far, if at all, this remark applies to South In- 
dia, or even Bengal proper, though here, I suppose, | 
Musalmani-Bengali should be taken into consideration 5 
but it does most emphatically apply, I am persuaded, to 
Hindustan proper and to the Panjab. Theological semi- 
naries in those provinces ought never to think of limiting 
their theological vocabulary to Urdu; but, for the very 
galvation’s sake of the miilions of Hindus in both pro- 
vinces, Hindi should be freely used in the former, and 
Panjabi in the latter. And as this is a mere matter of 
terminology and not of the essence of language, it will 
not involve the objections to which separate English 
classes are open. 

In conclusion, let me observe, that in training our native 
agents as well as in selecting them, continual reference 
must be made to the one Guru of the Church. We must 
be ever stepping, so to speak, into the background, so as 
to let Him teach and train our students; and ever im- 
pressing on them the truth, that hunan training alone 
is nothing, and that their supreme aim and most earnest 
petition should be, to be Geoddaxroi, mm H9?, “ scribes 


discipled unto the kingdom of heaven,” and hence able to 
“bring forth out of His treasure things new and old.” 











OPENING SPEECH 
By tHE Rev. T. J. Scorr, D. D. Bareilly. 


The training of native preachers and evangelists is and must 
continue to be the most important work connected with our mis- 
sion as foreigners in India. Our great work is to raise up and 
train an indigenous ministry, which- must ultimately evangelize 
these millions. I do not undervalue our present work as evange- 
lists, but that the Christianization of these millions must come 
from the efforts of a native ministry raised up at present by us 
is a matter so completely self-evident as not to require discussion 
I will confine myself strictly to the one point of “ training” th 
native ministry. In the training of such a ministry it seems 
me three points need special emphasis, (1) the moral life, (2) doe 


the New Testament we see how He did it. In the theologica. 
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school of Christ, the training of the apostles by His words and 
personal contact, from their call to the Pentecostal baptism, 
seems chiefly to bear on these three points. In presenting some 
thoughts on this subject I put:— 

1. Moral training first. Quality in the men is far more im- 
- portant than numbers. Moral or religious quality is of the utmost 
importance here. We may always insist on this as a fundamental 
matter. In selecting the men their moral life should be a 
supreme test, and then no theological training is perfect that does 
not have constant reference to the development of the highest 
possible type of spiritual life in the workers, No one is fit for 
the ministry who has not a superior moral life. Unconverted 
men do more harm by far than good in the end. The moral pre- 
paration of the apostles was a constant aim of our Saviour. His 
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parables and discourses, and the incidents of His daily intercourse | 


with them during the years of their tuition indicates this, He 


 yevealed to them their need of the new birth. He revealed to 


them their worldliness and unhallowed ambition. He reproved 
their wrong motives and with the greatest impressiveness He 
taught them the important lesson of innocency and childlike 
simplicity. He looked forward to their perfect conversion and 
complete endowment by the Holy Ghost. How impressive and 
instructive the fact that before our Lord chose the twelve from 
among the group of His disciples, it is recorded that He “conti- 
nued all night in prayer to God”, “and when it was day He 
called unto Him His disciples and of them He chose twelve.” 
Many of the men received under our training are defective in 
moral life. Our constant aim must be, under God, to train their 
hearts as well as heads. It is worthy of note that the qualities 
mentioned in the epistles of Paul as requisite for ministers, are 
moral rather than intellectual. What by God’s help we make the 
native ministry they will make the Church: Even with the 
greatest care unconverted men will find their way into our Theo- 
logical Schools. ‘These men, however well trained intellectually, 
however well indoctrinated, will do but little in truly leading men 
to Christ and in founding a spiritual Church, unless soundly 
converted. 
~ 9. But I do not overlook the value of my second point. Our 
preachers must be trained doctrinally. Christ said to His apostles 
and disciples “ go teach’’, and “ teach all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” (a) The fundamental doctrines of the Bible, in 
a clear and forcible manner must be impressed on the minds of 
the preachers. These doctrines should be so imparted to them 
that they may be held ina bold and axiomatic manner. In an 
axiomatic manner that the preachers may not have hazy and 
confused ideas of what they teach. They should hold the doc- 
trines boldly and not timidly, that they may bravely present 
the truth. For instance, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
hypostatic union, the atonement, &¢c, should not be compro- 
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mised. (b) There should be simplicity in our teaching. Jesus 
the great Teacher gave no elaborate system of theology in the 
Gospels. ‘True the germs are there, and it is the part of the 
human intellect aided by the Holy Spirit, to expand these in all 
their import and bearing. But the history of the early centuries 
and of the middle and even later ages, does not indicate much 
profit for usin seeking to introduce all the subtleties of an ela- 
borate dogmatic and polemic theology into India, The tendency 
of the present day is to simplify theology. If it were well to 
bury some of the historic developments of theology, it were cer- 
tainly well not to reproduce them in India. (c) Our teaching 
should be Biblical. One Indian Missionary replied wisely to an- 
other when asked if he taught Calvinism or Arminianism to his 
native church, “we teach them a little book called the New 
Testament.” All doctrines plainly drawn from the sacred word, 
should be clearly and systematically stated. Fundamental dogmas 
should be given as axioms of the faith. The Bible should not 
seem to be brought forward: to sustain our Theology, but it 
should seem that our Theology is drawn immediately from the 
Bible. (d) We should not teach our preachers to make much 
attempt at explaining the, mysteries. Efforts at explaining and 
illustrating the mysteries of the faith, are not very successtul or 
profitable. The ‘Trinity, the personality of the Holy Spirit, the- 
hypostatic union, the sonship, the atonement, and the resurrection, 
may be stated in the language of Scripture as facts of revelation. 
Where objections against these dogmas are to be met, it should 
be rather by proofs of a divine Book, and by urging the limita- 
tions of human reason. (e) Polemical theology should be built 
up from the standpoint of Indian religions with their objections, 
rather than by importing the past or even present conflicts of the 
West. In a word then, the best idea of Theology for India is, 
the doctrines of the Bible clearly and boldly held in the language 
of the text. 
3. I turn now to my third point. The preachers need zeal 
and enthusiasm. They are at present to be evangelists rather 
than theologians. For this work they should be deeply impress- 
ed with the great facts of sin and redemption, and then they 
should be fired with the energy of a flaming zeal and holy en- 
thusiasm. The message of salvation should be, as with the pro-— 
phet, a burning fire in their bones so that they cannot forbear nor 
stay. Christ had this zeal. He was eaten up by the zeal of the 
Lord’s house. How hardly did He take bread. His relatives in- 
terpreted his ardour and persistence as madness. ‘This same en- 
thusiasm burned in Paul and sent him as a flaming herald from 
Jerusalem through the countries of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia 
Greece and far lying Ilyricum. The Gospel has in all ages been 
most successfully spread, and men saved by preachers all aflame 
by the baptism of fire and nerved by a holy chivalry for Jesus and 
for the salvation of souls. This made them often even covet 
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martyrdom in Christ’s work. Historic illustrations of this in the 
spread of Christianity in the Roman world, and afterward among 
the nations of Europe, and still later in the evangelism of mo- 
dern times, will suggest themselves. Paul, St. Patrick, Boniface, 
Luther, Knox, Wesley—these are types of the flaming heroes 


- who have conquered. Paul gloried in his scars and abundant 


labours for Jesus Luther would go to Worms if all the tiles on 
the houses were devils. Knox must have Scotland or die. On 
his way to England the first time, Mr. Moody was asked what he 
was going for. The enthusiastic lay evangelist replied “ for 
5,000 souls.” 

Enthusiasm is especially needed in pioneer work such as ours 
now is in India. At best this temper is sadly wanting in the 
native ministry. The Luthers and Knoxes and Wesleys and 
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Moodys of India have as yet been of but a feeble type. Theological . 


Schools perhaps, are not noted for turning out evangelists of 
this enthusiastic and heroic mould. We cannot, however, doubt the 
great utility of these schools, Our problem is to lead students 
into a higher spiritual life, teach them what to teach and then 
fire them with enthusiasm for the work. To impart zeal and-a 
-divine chivalry for the conquest of India is a most difficult task. 
Much in our method of training and directing the native ministry 
tends to mechanical routine and to something of the nature of 
a commercial contract so much work of such a kind for so much 


money. We muststudy more to avoid this. 


To fire the workers with zeal we can press on their attention 
the example of the blessed Jesus, of Paul, of the worthies of 
every age. Even the household traditions of India, regarding 
the ancient rishis, may have power in them. Some of the modern 
reformers and founders of sects are examples of what the native 
character may become in propagandist zeal, I must not fail to 
add that the personal example of the Missionary, because of his 
presence and living contact, may be of great power in infusing 
zeal into the workers. But above all the pentecostal baptism of 
fire alone can perfect this work. Without this all else will be of 


the nature of mere heartless routine and imitation. 


My ideal then of the training of a native ministry is something 
that (1) will send the men out with true and pure hearts, (2) with 
a clear firm bold grasp on the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity as plainly found in the Bible and (8) fired with a holy en- 
thusiasm in the work of saving souls. 


Suconp SprecH By THE Rav. W. Bearry, L P. M., Ahmedabad, 
Bombay. 


In the short space of time at my disposal rather than sketch an 


ideal of what should be done in the way of selecting, training and 


Sui es ie 


developing native agency, 1 prefer to give a brief account of 
what has been done by the Mission with which I am connected. 
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It is not difficult to make a good scheme: it is more difficult to 
carry it into successful operation. 

In the early days of the Irish Presbyterian Mission we had to 
make the best of the materials that came to hand. There was no 
possibility of making a selection: the first converts were naturally 
and necessarily the native agents. These early agents had a 
special sort of training. They were in constant contact with the 
Missionary. They received from him what they communicated 
to the people. They accompanied him on bis tours, received in- 
struction from him and heard his addresses. Though nurtured in 
heathenism and with heathen habits ingrained in them, this 
practical training compensated in a great measure for their 
heathen upbringing. I must here state that from our first con- 
verts came some of the very best agents that we have ever had, 
men thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the gospel, and longing 
to make known to their fellow countrymen the grace which had 
emancipated them. After this first stage in the history of the 
Mission, another class of agents came on the scene—young men 
better educated, shrewder and more acute as controversialists, but, 
with perhaps one exception, 1 think they were inferior to the first 
converts, thrust into the field while still in the infancy of their 
Christian life. 

As the Christian community increased a wider field for selec- 
tion opened up, and a more methodical kind of training was felt 
to be necessary. The children of Christian parents, and other 
young persons were looked to for recruiting the supply, and in 
1870 a Training School was established into which was gathered 
promising boys to whom a sound secular and religious education 
was imparted. Two years previously a course of study for all the 
agents of the Mission was drawn up, and regular Presbyterial 
examinations of the agents on it instituted. On their proficiency, 
character and work their promotion from grade to grade was 
based and increase of salary made. The course first drawn up in 
1868 was: revised in 1873. The new course extending over a 
period of five years comprised subjects both secular and religious. 
These were Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar: Scripture, 
Church History, the Catechisms (three in number), and Tracts on 
Hinduism, Jainism and Mahomedanism, with an Essay or Sermon 
each year. A further course of two years was prescribed for 
those seeking license. The subjects were Theology, Pastoral and 
Dogmatic, Church Government, the Evidences, Inspiration and 
Polemics, with an Essay or Sermon each year. 

The most promising boys of the Mission were drafted into the 
Training School. It was removed from Ahmedabad to Anund about 
four years ago as the latter place is nearer the centre of the 
Christian community. A number of very useful agents has been 
supplied by this school. Seven of those trained at Ahmedabad 
are doing good service in the employment of the Mission, whilst 
others who turned to secular employment have been tke better 
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fitted for their different avocations by the training received in the 


school. Of the seven, one is now the headmaster of the Training 
School at Anand, another is his assistant, three are teachers of 
primary Mission schools and two are Evangelists and virtual 
pastors. Besides these, another is the teacher of a Government 


school in the Christian village of Shahawadi. The Training 


School in its new sphere is already sending out agents, who, we 
trust, will not be less useful than their predecessors. 

For some time past we have felt the need of another class of 
agents. We now want men competent to take charge of native 
congregations. Hitherto our main efforts have been directed to 
the training of men who should be effective evangelists, men 
whose prime duty should be to labour among and influence the 
heathen, but now we are face to face with that delightful neces- 
sity, the pastor. A Theological school has therefore been more or 


less before our minds for years, and we have made an attempt to 


meet, as far as we are able, the requirements of our position. In 
this matter, however, we are dependent on the home church to 
supply the men and means necessary, as every member of the 
Mission is. overtaxed with other work. 

What we have done is this. For two years we brought together 
from the different stations the agents of the Mission, and placed 
them for a session of three months each year under the charge of 
two Missionaries who took them over a short Theological curri- 
culum. What we aim at is a Theological School with permanent 
teachers. Into this school the best of those who have passed 


through the Training classes should be drafted just as the picked 


boys of our Primary schools are drafted into the Training School. 
The course in this latter should correspond to the undergraduate 


: curriculum in a home college, while the Theological School would 
closely resemble a school of the same kind in Europe or America, 
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vernacular. 
struction would be to them an unknown ton; 
the question. Another difficulty is the unwilli 


The Irish Presbyterian Mission though occupying two of the 
largest cities, after Bombay, in the Presidency is mainly a rural 
mission. ‘he bulk of its converts are in the Borsud and Anund 


districts... The converts too at the other stations are principally 


in villages at some distance from towns. ‘They need therefore 
intelligent pastors, well educated through the vernacular and 
willing to live on a scale but slightly elevated above their own 
style of living. x eee, 

We have but little hope of being able to join other Missions 1n 
establishing a Central College. The main difficulty in our way 1s 
the language. The Irish Presbyterian Mission 1s a solitary 
worker in Gujarat. Its native agents know only their own 


jo send them toa college where the medium of in- 
ongue would be out of 


ngness of those who 
have received an English education to accept the position of a 
village pastor. Some of our young mes are learning English 1t 
is true, but with 


10% 


the training through the medium of English,. 
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necessary to qualify them for the pastoral office, they are able to 
command high salaries in other spheres of life and are conse- 
quently not anxious to settle down as the ministers of small con- 
gregations in villages distant from Mission centres, on stipends 
such as these congregations could afford to give. We are there- 
fore bound to take « practical view of the matter and do the best 
we can in our circumstances, and that evidently is to give the best 
education possible through the vernacular. 

At our last meeting of Presbytery, facing the difficulties before 
us, we came to the conclusion to continue home studies and ap- 
pointed a Committee to revise the course already prescribed. A 
course comprising subjects not taught in our primary and train- 
ing schools and embracing topics which will fairly qualify our 
agents for the office of Evangelist or village Pastor is before our 
minds. It will most probably comprise the following among other 
subjects: The Scriptures; Church History; Theology, Dogmatic, 
Comparative and Natural ; Biblical criticism ; Jewish Antiquities ; 
The Canon; with Essays and Sermons: the period of study to ex- 
tend over three years and the examinations to be strict and testing, 
and conducted by written papers as wellas orally. ; 

It will take double the number of Missionaries in the field to 
enable us to start a completely equipped Theological School. We 
hope therefore in the way I have mentioned to cope with the 
difficulties in our way, and to utilize our slender Missionary force 
to the utmost. At the same time we ever desire to bear in mind 
the Scripture declaration “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Dr. J. M. Tuosurn, M. E. C:, Calcutta, said:—The discus- 
sion thus far has ignored an important section of Christian 
workers. The term ‘agency’ properly includes persons of both 
sexes. Since our last meeting at Allahabad, there has been a re- 
markable, indeed an extraordinary development of work among 
women in India. Ladies were barely recognised in the Allahabad 
Conference ; now they form a large proportion of our audience. 
In the Calcutta Missionary Conference the gentlemen are always 
in a minority, often in avery small mmority. Nor has this in- 
crease been wholly among Kuropean workers. During the last 
ten years a great army of Christian women has been added to 
the Missionary force of India. The great majority of these 
women need a training, need it as imperatively as their husbands 
and brothers. They may not be preachers, in the formal sense of 
the word, but whether in the more informal way of carrying the 
message of love to small companies of women, or as visitors, or 
teachers, or Bible-women, they need a training, a special training, 
and it should be provided for them. 

In the mention that has been made of Missionary Theological 
Seminaries it has been assumed, as it always is assumed, that these 
schools have only to receive students, train them, and send them 
forth again. These institutions should aim at something more 
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than this. The old schools of the prophets of which we read in 
the Bible were centres of propagation, agencies for creating, 
rather than collecting young men with the prophetic unction upon 
them. In Germany some of the Missionary training schools are 
are of this character. They are the means in God’s hand of 
directing the minds of young men in this direction. In India we 
need institutions of this kind, institutions not only for training 
young men, but for raising them up for the work. 

Tt will be said, of course, that it is God’s prerogative to thrust 
out labourers. Very true; but it is our prerogative to be used as 
God’s agency in doing this work. We must pray, as our Saviour 
so specially enjoins us to do, and we must use all means to co- 
operate with God’s Spirit in trying to influence these men. Be- 
yond all doubt God does bless the efforts which His people put forth 
in this direction. We have but to look around us,—here and at 
home. A great revival is often the means of thrusting out a 
dozen preachers. A small church in a small village will some- 
times send out more Missionaries or more preachers than ten or a 
dozen churches in a neighbouring town six times as large The 
simple explanation is that in this particular church the people be- 
lieve in good faith that our Saviour was in earnest when He 
taught us to pray that labourers might be sent out. Brethren, we 
do not realize what we can do inthis direction. We need men 
more than money. Thisis our great need. The men and women 
whom we need are here in India, and we must use the proper 
means to have them called out into the vineyard. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Scorr, M. BH. C., Sitapur, said:—We cannot N 


preach successfully to the heathen without native agents. We must 
have catechists, Bibleewomen, colporteurs, &c. in larger numbers 
before we can have large results. What can 700 foreign Mis- 
-sionaries do against such overwhelming odds? As foreigners we 
are at a serious disadvantage on account of climate, lack of 
_ fluency in the vernacular, ignorance of many things that pertain 
to native life and thought. We must raise up the needed workers 
- from our midst. Reference has been made to the Theological 
Seminary, the training school for preachers: we need other agents 
as well. Every Missionary should be a training school in himself. 
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ative agents 


One of my peons, and a man formerly my cook, are both good The humblest 


bazars: these help in singing and thus acquire efficiency: I try to 
teach them how to work. If we would train these people we 
~ must be “ filled with the Spirit” ourselves: we should endeavour to 
impart our enthusiasm to these and develop in them a love of 
souls. One of my helpers attends five Sunday Schools every 
Sabbath, and proves a most valuable assistant In this and other 
work. In our Sunday School fetes we use all sorts of musical 
instruments like the Salvation Army. 
Missionaries can do much toward training workers by teaching 
them cleanliness, relf-reliance, humility, &. We should impress 


work, 


helpers. In my itinerating tours I take laymen with me to the imay He eee 
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our own individuality upon them. We are to bring them up to our 
own standard, and this involves the possession by us of ripe 
Christian experience, likeness to the Master and a love of souls. 

Tus Rev. D O. Fox, M. E. C., Bombay, said:—We are dis- 
eussing a question of the greatest possible importance. We, as 
foreigners, are here to organize and direct, but our main dependence 
to carry on this work to a glorious completion is on native agency. 
In order to have clear apprehensions of the great Christian doc- 
trines preached, the preacher must have a personal experience. 
For example, if a worker undertakes to set forth the atonement he 
should have first experienced the saving power of the atonement 
in his own soul. Native workers should be carefully taught the 
natnre of prayer—how to ask and receive by faith. While be- 
lieving fully in the great value of theological schools, seminaries 
etc., yet above all is needed power from on high. Christian mis- 
sionaries throughout India deplore the lack of power aceompany- 
ing native workers. We ourselves realize the need of this Divine 
power. It ought to be more clearly taught and more forcibly 
impressed upon all our native agents that this empowering from 
on high should be earnestly sought and obtained in order to effi- 
cient work in the vineyard. 

Ram Cuanpra Boss, M. E. O., Lucknow, said:—I have a 
few remarks to make. 1. My first remark refers to the sort of 
preachers it is possible for us to raise. No human system can 
raise up, men like Wesley or Whitefield or Moody; they are 
raised by the operation of a law, with which we are quite 
unacquainted, and over which we have no control. But we can 
raise the average preacher to whose patient and persistent toil the 
work of evangelization can be ever more thoroughly entrusted 
than to the brilliant talents of great men in the Church. As the 
working power of the Government is centred, not in the skilful 
organizer or the far-seeing statesman, but in the plodding officers, 
the working force of Missions is found to exist rather in the 
plodding preacher, than in the brilliant orator or the gifted 
evangelist. 

2. The salary question is an important factor, and should not 
be thrown into the background. The men raised have a right to be 
paid. If doctors, lawyers and undertakers, who are said to feed upon 
human misfortunes, have aright to be paid, they certainly have. 
By whom are they to be paid? By those who, under God, send 
them forth. John Wesley’s mother is said often to have sent 
her children to bed with a blessing but without a supper. If the 
Queen of England were to adopt this course, her conduct would 
justly be censured, that being absolutely wrong in her which was 
right in poor Mrs. Wesley. In the same way the course adopted 
by the poor church at Jerusalem in the matter of sending 
preachers in the days of the Apostles, would be wrong if adopted. 
by the rich churches of Christendom to-day. These can make 
a provision for the preachers they send, and are therefore bound 
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to see that they are provided for, These are the churches that 
appoint native preachers through the instrumentality of their 
agents here, and they are equally bound to see that these preachers 
are provided for. Nothing can be plainer than this. But it has 
been said that the paying system has demoralized the native 


preachers. Not more certainly than it has the Missionaries! If the 


non-paying system is the right system, it ought to be adopted in 
ia case of the Missionary, as well as in that of his assis- 
ants. 

3. Inducements higher than those offered are needed to make 
our Theological Seminaries successful. Young men of ability and 
fair education never dream of going to them; and only those, 
who can searcely do well elsewhere, come forward as candidates. 
The American proverb, ‘‘Poor pay, poor preacher’’ is nowhere 


hetter illustrated than in India! 


Tre Rev. H. U. Waerrsrecut, C. M. S8., Lahore, said :-— 


Selection must be made mainly by the body of Missionaries who 


send up candidates to the Principals of Divinity Schools. It is 
they who know the men, and I would urge upon them to be 
most careful in the testimonials they give. The best outward 
test of a call to the work seems to me this,—Is a candidate willing 
to give up something, to take a less salary for the work of the gospel 


than he could obtain otherwise ? Principals should have an eye on 
Christian boarding schools, endeavour to influence boys who are 
_ yet impressible, to put the work of the ministry before them. 


In training I would put in a word for Church History ; as a 
preventive of false interpretations of Scripture, which may lead 
into heresies in the future development of the native church. 


Students should also be trained in the method of conducting 


public worship to avoid slovenliness and irregularity hereafter. 
Controversy too should scarcely be excluded, inasmuch as St. 


~ Paul disputed both at Athens and Ephesus. 


‘ee VE 


In the matter of development we should endeavour to train at 


least 3 classes of labourers : evangelists, teachers (7. e., theological 


- teachers) and pastors. In addition to this we should train them 


~ as administrators and rulers of the church. Special attention should 
_ be paid to the wives of students, whose instruction should be as 
regular as, though less than that of the students. 


Tur Rev. T. Evans, B. M. S., Monghyr, wished to remind the 
Conference of the fact that preachers worth having, must be God- 


_ made preachers, and not men raised up by us. He feared from what 


had been said by some here that the impression would be that 
preachers of the Gospel, like men for secular work, could be pre- 


pared by us. He thought we had already too many Man-made 


_ preachers who are mere “ hirelings”’ and who have mere love for 
‘the pay, and spend more time in smoking the hwkka than in 
_ preaching the Gospel. 


The difficulty he found was to prove to 
converts that they were not fit for the work, as most of them ap- 
peared to believe that any one could preach the Gospel. 
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Select true Great care should be taken in the selection of érwe men, whose 
sahicae hearts are filled with the love of God and who go forth to preach 
because they feel it a privilege to do so, and not because this is 
an easy work which any one can do, and for which it may be, 
many are more highly paid than they would be in secular work. 
Ifa man is prepared to make a sacrifice in money for the 
gospel’s sake, we have good ground to hope that such a person is a 
true man and worthy of the preacher’s work. 
Pray for Let us not forget the Master’s words to “ pray the Lord of the 
labourers.’ harvest”? that He would thrust labourers forth to the field, for 
only these sent by Him are qualified for the work, He who sends 
the men, can alone fit them, and while we may prepare the inte/- 
lect, if the heart is not prepared by the Spirit of God, the main 
qualification will be wanting. Choose none therefore but such as 
give evidence of a call from God by devotion to the work anda 
spiritual fitness for it. 
Dr. J. L. Puriups, F. B. M., Midnapore, made the follow- 
ing remarks :— 
_ Most This subject is very important. We, foreigners, can never quite 
important become so acquainted with the idiosynerasies of speech and life in 
question. Tndia as to work like the native disciples of Christ. The great 
work to be done here must be done by the native brethren. Last 
night, while listening to Keshab Chunder Sen I could not but 
feel that the natives of the soil must win India for Christ. 
Would that our eloquent friend were sitting at Jesus’ feet and 
learning of Him, that thus he might become a master worker for 
Christ and His Church in India! At Lyons, in the midst of 
charming scenery, the tourist has seen two streams one, clear and 
the other turbid, flowing side by side in the same channel, yet 
unmixedas the different colours indicate, until further on they 
fully unite making one broad stream rich in fertilizing power. 
Less than a century ago, the great triumvirate, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, began their work in Bengal. They are 
gone, but others of like faith hold their places. This foreign 
stream of Christian influence has for these years been flowing on 
side by side with the native stream. So far the distinguishing 
colours are easily perceived, but soon, God speed the day, these 
foreign and native streams are to blend in one and flow on broader 
and deeper, to fertilize all India. 
Men of For preachers we want men willing to work and ready to give 
self-denial up something for Christ’s sake. We don’t want men who can be 
needed. ured away from the ministry by filthy lucre. We would rather | 
get on with our chaprasies and sweepers than rely on such preach- : 
ers. We want men who feel—“ Wo is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.”” The other day in the Pacific Islands a company of 
Example of native Christians were killed and some of them were roasted and 
aan eaten. When the story was told in a training school in an adjacent 
Christians, island, sixteen men rose and offered to take the places of those 
who had been murdered, and when graver men and those of cooler 
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pulse told these volunteers that should they go, they might be 

butchered and eaten by the cannibals, or destroyed by wild beasts, 
they grandly answered :—‘“ Teil us not of cannibals or tigers, are 
there men there? If there are, we want to go.” This is the 
stamp of men we want here, and this burning zeal for souls is 
worth vastly more than the diploma of any divinity school or the 
imprimatur of any sect. Think of that boatman in Burmah who 
_when converted was earning sixty rupees a month. Perceiving 
that he was a ready speaker and clever withal, the Missionary 
said to him one day, “ Can you give up your business, and 
preach to your countrymen? I may be able to give you 5 
' rupees a month for it. Can you do it?” The man thought a 
moment, then replied with a beaming face and tears in his eyes :— 
; “ No, 1 can’t do it for 5 rupees a month, but I can do it for the 
sake of the Lord Jesus Christ.’”?” God give us that sort of men 
all over India. 
- Tue Rev. W. R. James, B. M. S., Oaleutta, said :—We should 
_ be careful in teaching others to be self-denying. I don’t feel that 
lean do it, simply because I have not given up enough myself. 
_I greatly admire Major Tucker who resigned his Government ap- 
- pointment to join the Salvation Army. As to training preachers 
Ithink we should not lay great stress upon the doctrine of the 
_ Trinity, simply because our hearers do not understand it. Let us 
| give our preachers a thorough knowledge of the Bible. I come 
- from Wales “‘ the nation of one book,” the Bible. 
‘Tue Rev. R. A. Rozerrs, C. M. S., Nassik, Bombay, said :— 
- Order and discipline is needed in our work as well as zeal and en- 
thusiasm. God being a God of order and not of confusion. 
It is foolish for us to exalt one branch of the work at the ex- 
_ pense of another—all branches are contributing to our one grand 
end of evangelization. 
_ The training of native agents I look upon asa most important 
branch of work. If we study Church history we find that the 
“Whitefields and Wesleys, the Savonarolas and Bernards, the St. 
 Augustines and Origens, the men that have influenced the masses, 
have generally been trained men. Both for teaching and evange- 
 listic labour training is needed. Both of these branches are im- 
portant, both are contributing greatly to our end, they are parts of 
one work. 
4 ‘The idea that only preaching work is God’s work has seemed to 
" gain a footing in some parts of the native church, whereas I am 
afraid that, in many instances, the life of the school teacher re- 
presents a iaborious life, the life of a catechist a lazy life. 
' As one of the few delegates representing the work of the C. 
M.S. in Western India I may state that in our training of men 
“we are seeking to unite in many instances the teaching and the 
“preaching agency. We select promising boys of good character 
and place them in our normal class, where if necessary we give 
“them three years’ training. After afew years spent in teaching, 
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if there be a desire for preaching work and necessary qualifications 
are present, a further training in a Divinity class is supplied. 

Two points may be mentioned in regard to the training ‘of 
evangelistic agents which may seem at first sight minor ones, but 
which, if attended to, will have beneficial results. 

Our agents should be not only well instructed in the “ word of 
God” but should be able to quote it well from memory. ‘They are 
constantly confronted with shlokas from Hindu writings, and al- 
though I have noticed marked attention given by an audience 
when Scripture is quoted, our catechists are often times very 
deficient in this respect. 

Another point is that the instructor of a Divinity class should 
pay particular attention to the manners and conduct of his pupils 
in their actual preaching and intercourse with the heathen. This 
can only be done by personal presence with them in bazar or village 
preaching and conversation, What we have heard with regard to 
controversy, &c., may well receive careful attention. Hints should 
be given with regard to matter, manner, and order in bringing 
Gospel truths before a crowd, and individual deficiencies and pe- 


culiarities should be pointed out This can only be effectually ~ 


done where there is personal association in practical work. 

Tur Rev. P. M. Mouxersen, S. P. G., Calcutta, said :—Itis re- 
markable that here in Calcutta young mer do not offer themselves 
as candidates for Mission service so readily, nor in such large 
numbers as they seem to doin the N. W. P.and the other Pro- 
vinces. In the N. W. P.in some Missions at least with which I 
am acquainted the native agents get more salary than they are 
likely to command in any other sphere of work. ‘The case being 
different in Bengal, Missions here have to labour under a great 
disadvantage. If Missionary Societies want to have the best men 
in their service, they ought to give this matter due consideration. 

Then when the best men are secured care should be taken to 
give them the best training, and this should be done as far as 
possible in the English language, but by no means to the neglect 
of the vernacular tongue in which they may be expected to 
labour. In some theological institutions the training is so en- 
tirely English, that when the students finish their course they are 
utterly unqualified for work in their own language. This is cer- 
tainly to be deplored and deprecated. Again in others the trains 
ing is exclusively in the vernacular. This may afford some ad- 
vantage indeed, but considering the universal spread of English 
education throughout the country and the poverty of vernacular 


literature, the advantage is a very partial one. The training 


thus received can but very imperfectly qualify the men for 
their work. They will seldom if ever command the respect of 
those of their countrymen who have the advantage over them of 
an English education. 

One point in the training of native preachers has hitherto been 
greatly neglected. Music is admitted to be a great auxiliary in 
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evangelistic work. I would strongly urge that this may find a 
place in the training of Mission agents. In Hurope and America 


music is taught along with other branches of study. In India it 


is not only not taught in our schools and colleges, but it is so 


q abused and degraded that its attainment is considered anything 
but complimentary to the young. Nevertheless it has a power 


which tells equally upon all. ‘To sanctify this power and utilize it 


for the evangelization of the country belong to the Christian 
church. Nowhere can it be better done than in the school of the 
prophets. Introduce it by all means in our Theological training 
schools, and by doing so a lasting benefit will be conferred upon 
the church and the country at large. 

Rey. A. McKenna, B M.S., Soory, Bengal, said:—One day, 
some years ago, a native brother employed in the loeal police came 


to me and said, “Sir, I can remain no longer in the police force, 
~Imust leave, for my conscience will not permit me to stay.” 





© Well,” I said, “and what will you do when you leave ?” “ If you 
_ will give mea phial of quinine,” he replied, “ and a bottle of castor 
' oily then I shall set up as a physician.” But it was objected that 
"he did not understand medicine, or a pbysician’s work. “O,” he 
| said “that does not matter very much.” “ Yes, my friend, it does,” 
- Lreplied, “if not to you, at least to your patients.’’ ‘The upshot was 
_ that the good brother, duly furnished with the apparatus he had 


asked for, set up as a doctor, near his own village. I have since 


twenty-five years ago, too often the way in which native brethren 


' became preachers. They had nothing else to do, or they could do 
_ nothing else, and so they became preachers. But all that has 
| long since passed away. It is rather to be feared now that our 
| systems of training may not leave room for the God-trained 
_ preacher, the man who in mature life has been called out by the 
_ Holy Spirit to take part in this great work ; and it is also possible 
that our hard and fast rules of reception may leave no room for 
" his entertainment. No doubt there is the high probability that 
* such men will preach whether we ask them or not, But it 


should not be forgotten that some of the very best preachers the 


_ Baptist Missionary Society ever had in Bengal have been of this 
' class. It is unnecessary to mention the names of Ram Jibon, 
| Joy Narain, and Ram Joy 2 These and others like them were 
| men of great natural ability, but it may be doubted whether they 
| could have passed an examination. Converts direct from Hindu- 
| ism and born orators, they had a power of dealing with Hindu 
| objections which one scarcely ever sees in Bengali Christians train- 
» ed to the work. These men, indeed, had the best of all training, 
1 the work of the Spirit in their own souls, and His guidance into 
© all truth. They were men mighty in the Scriptures, in thei own 
simple way, and it was but necessary to hear them preach, and 
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to be acquainted with them and their work, to feel that they held 
a commission direct from God. 

I shall further only ask a couple of questions. Some of the 
native brethren who preceded me referred strongly to the circum- 
stance, that if India is ever to be evangelized, it must be through 
the instrumentality of her own sons, by native agency. This 
statement, in one form or other has been frequently made during 
the last twenty years. I am not here to contradictit. But I very 
much wish our native brethren, when touching on this subject, would 
kindly go alittle further than they do, and tell us plainly who is 
to support the native agency to which they refer. Do they 
mean that the Huropean Missionary Societies are to sustain a 
native machinery adequate to so huge an enterprise as the evan- 
gelization of India? Or do they wish us to understand, that the 
native church of India is to rise to her opportunities, and dis- 
charge the duty which God by her conversion to Himself has so 
clearly devolved upon her? My second question is this, and it is 
one so important, that I hope some brother who may follow me will 
try to answer it. Is our present system of a paid native preacher- 
ship, as at present worked, a help or a hindrance to the development 


Native Agent of Christianity in our midst? Is it, or is it not, the fact that our 
system a help brethren, owing to no fault of theirs, are only too often made to 
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stand in the way of that self-reliance in our native churches, 
which is the real hope of the future? My queries refer to Bengal, 
the province with which I am best acquainted. 

Tue Rev. B. Perers, M. E. C., Bangalore, said :—The 
preacher who cannot trust God for food and clothes is a very poor 
preacher. ‘I'he model preacher, in my opinion, is the leper who 
was cleansed: he went out and published everywhere what Christ 
had done for him. We need such preachers in India to-day, men 
filled with the Holy Ghost and fire. These will feel the burden 
of saving souls, they will be in earnest in preaching. I had to go 
to prison seven days for preaching in Bangalore. 

Tue Rev. P. M. Rupra, C. M. S., Burdwan, Bengal, said :— 
The selection of agents for Mission work is indeed a difficult task, 
and it ought on no account to rest witha single individual, but 
with a body of men both Europeans and Natives. In appointing 
men care should be taken that no pressure of any kind be brought 
to bear upon them, Candidates for Mission work should of their 


own accord volunteer for the service, and when their life and | 


character have been thoroughly enquired into and found blameless, 
they should be accepted. 

With regard to the training of agents for Mission work of 
various kinds, it is of supreme importance that the European 
Missionary Professors or Principals in Divinity Schools should 
condescend to dive with them as much as is practicable. They 
should eat and drink and associate with them, and thus try to 
impress their own character and infuse their own spirit into their 
pupils. In order to do this, they will have to undergo great 
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self-denial. Christ our Lord became incarnate to raise sinful 
men to His own perfection, and Missionaries, as servants of 
the great Master, should come down from their higher social 
status in order to elevate the men whom they intend to initiate 
in their own blessed work. Mere Theological lectures, however 


‘learned and sound, given in a Divinity School cannot supply the 


place of the practical training which is given by lwwing and 
working with the students. 

The study of the Church History of the first three centuries and 
Christian biography ought to be greatly encouraged, that our 
young men may be fired with the Christian heroism of which 
they find human instances in their study and be led to devote 


their lives to the service of their blessed Master and walk in His 
footsteps. 


The Rev. E. M. Wuerry, A. P. M., Lodiana, said :—I desire 


_ to call attention to that large class of native Christians who are 
“deemed unfit for the spiritual calling of the preacher and the 


teacher. Many of these are men of considerable ability and may, 
in my opinion, be made to do a great deal of that work of the Mis- 


" sionary, which is of a purely secular character. How many Mis- 


~ 


’ 


sionaries feel themselves oppressed by the secularities connected 


with the building and repair of houses, the management of 
presses and book depots, &c. Now, by calling in the heip of 


- native Christians, competent for this kind of work, the Missionary 
may soon find himself free for the special work of the Evangelist 
- in the city and the village. 


Indeed I cannot but think that the time has come when the 


secular education of our Mission schools, including the manage- 
ment of the same, may be carried on entirely by such native 
Christian workers. Some schools are so conducted now, several 


Cte liat coh is 


Tract Depositories and Mission Presses are worked by this same 


agency. It seems to me, therefore, to be our duty to seek for 
helpers of this kind, as well as for those specially suited to the 


more spiritual work of the Mission and the Church. If possible 
such help-should be voluntary. By thus relieving the Missionary 
from the secularities of his work, he would be free to devote him- 


self to the work for which he feels himself to be specially ap- 
= pointed. 


The Rev. L. L. Unt, A. L. M., Guntoor, Madras, said :—For 


“nine years I have been engaged in this work. In this time we have 
sent out at least 100 young men, but we have not sent half of 


them to preach. Many of them were unfit, and we could not 


allow them to go out to this work; we said to them, they were 
~ unconverted, and they could never preach. When I came to 
~ Guntoor there were but 12 young men in the training school in 


- that place, now there are 54 under my instruction, besides others. 


I give a few brief points. The young men are recommended to 


- us and then we watch their conduct in the village congregations 
- for six months or so. Then we take them into the central 
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schools on a probation of three months. Thus our boys are 
selected. And though we teach them after this for many years 
and though I feel 1 know them thoroughly, we do not depend 
upon this early selection but watch and study whom God seems to 
select for the great work of preaching. ‘ 

As these young men continue, they join with the Hindu and 
caste boys of the High School in Telugu subjects, and thus we 
have the commingling of Christians and caste young men. This 
gives manliness and self-respect to the one, and influences for good 
the others. As an instance of the good feeling thus formed, I 
mention that I have seen a Brahman put on a Christian’s turban 
when having his photograph taken. 

In social things we have to develop much their uncouth natures 
and habits. For this accomplishment I give them every personal 
influence I can, either in their houses or in mine, and always urge 
simplicity in style and dress. . 

In moral things I try to teach and ‘discipline in a manner to 
reach their souls. ‘'o illustrate, I have a rule forbidding smoking, 
and, in one case of violation, the cigar was hung above the young 
man’s head in the place of our daily prayer until, in two weeks, 
it seemed like a mountain weight upon his soul. When two of 
the boys quarrelled I made them catch hands as they came to our 
daily worship, and continued this for a week. I tell you they 
were walked into shame and will not be likely to quarrel 
again. 

In things spiritual there must be God’s help. Hearts must be 
reached by kind and earnest words. Thus have I striven. And 
the young men have wondrously aided me in this spiritual work by 
establishing and continuing a voluntary and earnest prayer meet- 
ing held thrice a week. 

I declare it, this training young men for the Lord’s work is the 
greatest on earth. 

Tue Rev. E. W. Parxer, M. E. C., Moradabad, made the 
following remarks :— 

I wish to say a few words on training men after they enter the 
work. We have a Theological School for training our men, and 
when a man graduates from this school, we usually give him 
what we call a Local Preacher license. This makes him a mem- 
ber of our District Conference, and in connection with this Con- 
ference he has to pass a four years’ course of study. The Con- 
ference meets annually and examines these men in their studies 
and looks into their work and renews the license of worthy men. 
If the local preachers prove worthy, they can enter the annual 
Conference when their four years’ course is completed, and here 
they pass yet another four years’ course of study. This gives us 
trained, educated men who have been tried well in the work. Ifa 
man does not for any reason go through the Theological School 
he first receives an ‘ Exhorter’s” license, and has to pass a four 
years’ course of study before he can become a local preacher, 
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A very important part of this training is the work in the Con- 
ference. very licensed man is a member of our District Con- 
ference, and on this Conference floor the Exhorter has the same 

rights as has Dr. Scott or any other Missionary. Thus respon- 
sibility is placed on the men, and the giving and renewing of the 
licenses is in their hands, so that they feel that the work is their 
own. They have borne their responsibility well and are develop- 
ing manhood and independence. 
The power to select men for the Theological School also belongs 
to the Conferences, and great care is taken in this. Our 
brother Bose spoke of preparing inferior men for this school 
when in charge of the orphan boys. So he did, but this District 
- Conference plucked them all—not one of his inferior men passed 
through. We deem it very important to train the men to bear 
_ responsibility ; and giving all our licensed men equal rights with us 
in these Conferences has worked well—no license or examination 
has any relation necessarily to the salary of the men—nor do any 
of these Conferences administer finances. ‘They deal with work. 















Afternoon Session. 


The Aromotion of Spiritual Lite amd Guthu- 
| siasmr in the Churches of India, 


First Paver sy rue Rev. G. Bowen, M. H. C., Bombay. 


By the churches in India are meant the churches 
_ gathered from the indigenous people of India; the native 
- Christian community. ay 
‘This is really the vital question concerning all Christian 
churches throughout the world, We shall solve the pro- 
 plems relating to the Christians of India most effectually, 
when we have solved them for the Christians of Europe 
and America. Fate He 
- Let us glance fora moment at the things which lie in 
‘the way of the full development of life and enthusiasm 
among Christians generally. ‘€ 
1. The tendency to regard the measure of spiritual life 
_ which we find in the church, as practically the measure of 
the attainable. One who comes from the world into the 
church, looks upon the church as a practical exponent of 


= 


the Gospel, and allows his conception of what the Gospel. 
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really demands, to be determined for him by what he finds 
in the church. It may strike him, in reading the New 
Testament, that the life of faith there described, differs 
materially from the life which he finds in the church, but 
immediately the thought arises, ‘I am but a novice and 
those among whom I am now brought are experienced 
Christians, understanding far better than I do what 18 
really the mind of the Master, and how much is really 
attainable.’ It seems to him that he is almost forbidden 
to seek any thing higher and better than the measure of 
consecration and piety which obtains in the church. 

9. All advancement in spiritual life is dependent on 
the crucifixion of the natural life, and this is something 
from which we shrink as involving conflict, humiliation 
and pain. As the child who has to swallow a bitter po- 
tion, thinks a mere taste may suffice, or, if with great 
difficulty persuaded to swallow a few mouthfuls, vehemently 
repudiates the idea that anything more is necessary and 
thus falls short of what would be restoration to him, so the 
man who turns to Christ may persuade himself that a very 
partial acquaintance with Gethsemane and Calvary will 
meet the necessities of the case. Paul says that “he 
that is Christ’s hath crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts.” But the tendency is to rest content with partial 
crucifixion, and thus men are hindered from experiencing 
the power of Christ to save fully those who come to Him. 

8. Though not of the world, Christians are in the 
world, and have more or less intercourse with it, and the 
world is ever doing its utmost to hinder them from attain- 
ing a high measure of Christian life and enthusiasm. We 
need not expand this consideration, as it may be said to 
be involved in the question of self-crucifixion already 
spoken of. 

If now the man converted in Europe or America, natur- 
ally accepts the standard which is practically exhibited 
in the lives of the church-members, as a sufficiently faith- 
ful expression of the requirements of the Gospel, much 
more is the man, who is brought from the darkness of 
heathenism into the light of Christianity, likely to receive 
as Christ’s own standard that which he finds in the Mis- 
sionary through whose agency the change in him has 


The spiritual been effected. Though he may become a diligent student 
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of the Scriptures, yet will the tendency ever be to refer to 
the conduct and life of the Missionary as furnishing the 
proper explanation of the Gospel demands. Hence we 


vr oT 
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see that in the nature of things, the measure of piety 

among native Christians will bear some proportion to that 

which obtains among the Missionary body. We may 

shrink from admitting this; may call to mind Mission- 

-aries of life and enthusiasm whose converts are still 

weighted down with the evil customs of their old nature. 

But there is often a good deal of Christian experience that 

does not verify itself to the consciences of the native 
Christian. It may have cost the Missionary great sacri- 

fices to leave his own kin and country to become a preach- 

er in a foreign land, but this is not always obvious to 

the Christians under his care; what impresses them 

chiefly, perhaps, is the superior style of his living to theirs. 

It is not easy for them to see the evidences of self-denial 

where they perceive so much more of this world’s good 

than falls to their own lot. 

. Another hindrance to the spiritual development of the Lives of 
native Christians in India, is the fact that there are so Europeans. 
_ many Buropeans living with very little reference to the 
requirements of the Gospel, and thus conveying to the 
unsophisticated the impression that the piety of the Mis- 

sionary is exceptional and supererogatory. Many of 

these are persons of influence, honoured of the Govern- 

ment; and the convert from heathenism does not readily 
perceive why the lives and sentiments of such may not 

be accepted as defining the obligations of Christians. 

«Christ gave Himself for the church that he might 

redeem it from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 

' peculiar people zealous of good works.” In other words, 

that they might have life and have it more abundantly ; 

_ that the life in them might reach the point and enthu- 

- giasm for the salvation of men. With regard to this word Enthusiasm. 
enthusiasm, we may remark that it ig an eminently reli- 

gious word, meaning the life of Godinus. On the prin- 

ciple of corruptio optum pessima, it is @ very pernicious 

_ thing when founded on imagination, instead of fidelity to Should be 
 God’s word, as may be illustrated by the case of the * Six es oe 
_ Years’ People’ in South India. When the water that Christ %°°% YO" 
gives is in His people a well of water springing up to ever- 

lasting life, then they are invested with the power of God, 

and may be used to thresh the mountains. 

- Before indicating what we consider the most effectual Native 
means of promoting the higher Christian life in the pe se 
churches of India, we would remark that churches are °°") 
retarded in their development by too great dependence: Missionaries. 
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upon the Missionary body. A state of pupilage is not 
favourable to the highest development. It is when men 
come in direct contact with the responsibilities of life that 
their energies are aroused. The Sermon on the Mount 
piles obligation upon the believer that he may be led to a 
keen sense of his need of Divine grace, empowering him to 
meet these responsibilities. Anything which tends to 
hinder the pressure of responsibility from settling down 
upon the churches of India, will be found injurious. It is 
desirable, for instance, that they should, as soon as pos- 
sible; be brought to recognize their responsibility to 
sustain their own institutions, to maintain their pastors 
and their teachers, and even to build their own church 
edifices and schoolhouses. 

There is reason to believe that nothing will tend more 
effectually to promote the spiritual life and enthusiasm of 
native Christians, than the earnest, continual exhibition 
of love on the part of the Missionaries. Not that ques- 
tionable love which aims simply to gratify the wishes of 
the converts in all things, but that which vindicates itself 
to them by ever studying their highest welfare and the 
fullest development of their piety. True Christian love 
will seek at once to make them acquainted with the ful- 
ness of Christ’s demands, and with the fulness of Christ’s 
grace. We are to walk in love even as Christ hath loved 
us and given Himself for us. In this connection we may 
consider the words of our Lord in John xvii. 19: “And — 
for their sakes I sanctify myself that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.” He desired that the truth 
might have its fullest exhibition in His consecrated life, so _ 
that they might have embodied before their eyes the 
standard to which they should be conformed. Again, He 
says, “Iam no more in the world, but these are in the 
world,” and “I am glorified in them.” They who are 
imbued with the spirit of the Master, will seek the spiri- 
tual elevation of the converts by studying “to walk even 
as He also walked’’, so that the truth which sanctifies may 
be most effectively brought home to their convictions. 
Let us suppose that the Missionary contents himself with 
directing their attention to the Christ of the Gospels; 
what will be more natural than for them to say, ‘ Wherein 
the Missionary neglects to imitate Christ, we may safely 
neglect to imitate him?’ Their obligation will be prac- 
tically indicated to them by what is exhibited im the 
lives of their teachers. Paul tells us that he sought to 
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present every man, (every Christian) perfect in Christ Imitate 
Jesus, and to this end he invited and urged them to follow 722 
him even as he followed Christ. Did he wish them to 

attain mastery over their appetites ? He kept his own body 

in subjection that they might have in him the needed 
example. Did he wish them to be self-denying? He 

says, “ God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 

Christ, by which Iam crucified unto the world and the 

world unto me.” Did he wish to be kept from covetous- 

ness? He made his own life a perpetual and emphatic 
remonstrance against this plausible vice. 

Whatever means we adopt to promote the spiritual life Believe in the 
and enthusiasm of the churches in India, we shall fail un- SP™#’spower. 
less we believe in the power and willingness of the Holy 
Spirit to impart this fulness of life. Says the Lord Jesus, 

“Tam come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” Not only life, but that 
more abundant life which seems to be referred to in the 
word ‘ enthusiasm’ of our subject. The Spirit of God has 
-been called the executive of the Godhead, and it is 
by Him that the communications of the Saviour to the 
saved are made. With regard to the uncultured heathen, Even in the 
we are apt to think that much time must elapse and “peultured 
much instruction be given, before we can hope to see sa 
him reach a conspicuous measure of Christian devotion 
and fruitfulness. It is a grand thing if we can get him 
saved from adultery and lying and abusive speech and 
other prominent sins, but we may not hope to get him for 
some time to realize his need of deliverance from more 
‘subtle sins. A great assault is made upon our faith, to 
hinder us from believing that he may attain those fruits 
‘of the Spirit which are thought to belong to a more ad- 
vanced phase of the Christian life. Now while culture is 
a thing of time and opportunity, there does not appear 
any sufficient reason for limiting the power of the Holy 
Spirit to confer fulness of life. At all events, we should 
‘not yield this point until it has been demonstrated, that 
the more “abundant life” promised is not for those who 
have lately come out from heathenism. God forbid that 
our want of faith should be the hindrance. The epistles Tho Epistles 
to the Colossians, Philippians and Ephesians, are address- addressed to 
ed to those who had not long escaped from the darkness be 
of heathenism; yet these epistles abound with evidences | : 
of Paul’s earnest desire that they should know the utmost 
of God’s power to redeem, and exhibit a standard that | 
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would be startling at the present day to many even ad- 
vanced Christians. Paul would not listen to the suggestion 
that so naturally might have presented itself, that much 
time must elapse before the converts could rise above the 
lowest rounds in the ladder of grace. He believed in the 
mighty power of the Spirit of God and sought to mspire 
believers with his own conceptions of the matter. Just 
here is the triumph of faith, for just here the great efforts 
of the adversary are put forth. The seven epistles to the 
seven churches of Asia show many of these communities 


to be in any thing but a satisfactory state, yet He that © 


walketh in the midst of the golden candlesticks, holds up 
before them the most animating promises, and plainly 
intimates that they may, if they will, eat of the hidden 
manna and of the tree of life which is in the midst of 
the Paradise of God. All things that pertain to life and 
godliness are given us in Christ, given to each believer, 
given to each native Christian, and actually appropriated 
by him in the measure of his faith. 

A word more. He that watereth shall himself be 
watered. The churches of India must be evangelistic, 
must themselves engage in Mission work to the unevan- 
gelized, far or near, if they would experience the fulness 
of the Spirit’s operations. Enthusiasm in this line of 
things will grow by what it feeds on. Here too, there 
have been some examples of glorious success among the 
workers raised up in these eastern lands. We need only 
refer to San Quala, who is said to have been the means 
of the conversion of 3,000 souls in one year. 

We would not think it just to our native brethren to 
conclude this paper, without bearing a cordial testimony 


. to the grace of God bestowed upon them. In the days that 


tried men’s souls, twenty-five years ago, many of them 
exhibited the heroism of true faith, cheerfully laying 
down their lives for the cause of Christand as a body, 
they signally and triumphantly belied the vaticinations of 
those who had predicted that in such a crisis they would 
be recreant to their faith. It is in the piping times of 
peace and immunity from peril that (like the rest of us) 
they are more likely to lose sight of the great incentives 
to whole-hearted devotion, and stand most in need of 
earnest exhortation and thorough-going examples. 
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Seconp Paper By THE Rev. AX Crirrorp, C. M.S., Krishnagar, 
Bengal. 


Spiritual Life is a divine gift, the direct result of the working 
of the Spirit of God. No machinery, however well devised, can 
produce it. Men of science have for ages been trying to produce 
physical life out of certain chemical combinations, but they have 
utterly failed, Norisit more possible by any efforts of human skill 
and energy to produce spiritual life, There is one Lifegiver and 

that is God. Life, whether physical or spiritual, comes from Him 
alone. The churches of India must get their life from Him or 
not at all. 
That is one side of our subject and one that cannot be impress- 
ed upon us too much. With it in view one is inclined to say it 
is no good discussing this subject : rather let us get on our knees 
and with all our heart and soul cry unto our God in mercy to 

behold this dry and barren land and pour out upon it the gracious 
rain of His Spirit. 

Reflection, however, and experience shew us that though this 
_is truth it is only half the truth. ‘here is another aspect to the 
question. The Spirit breatheth where He listeth indeed, yet 
doubtless there is a Divine method in His breathing. We cannot 
_ tell whence He cometh and whither He goeth, yet unquestionably 
- His comings and His goings are not the result of mere caprice, 
but rather of a reasonable plan ordered by a will in which is no 

variableness neither shadow of turning. Spiritual movements 
are mysterious because we do not understand the laws of the 
_ Spirit’s action, not because such laws do not exist. 
_ Nor is it presumptuous to say that though, owing to our lack 
of discernment, we may be continually at fault, yet resolution and 
experience have taught us sufficient of the Spirit’s method to 
make it possible for us to some extent to prepare a way for His 
working, to remove certain barriers, and supply certain instru- 
mentalities which He is wont to use. 

This, I take it, is the right way to view the subject we are 
now discussing. Acknowledging to the full our inability either 

- to produce spiritual life without the Holy Ghost or in. any way 
‘to dictate to Him when and where and how He shall impart it, 
yet this inability of ours is not to result in apathy but rather in 

_ reverent, prayerful, diligent use of those means which He is ac- 

 eustomed to bless, and in the removal of those things which are 
manifestly hindrances to the free play of His divine impulses. 

_ But passing om from these general remarks let us come to 

particulars. And let me speak first of a hindrance to be removed. 
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spiritual life and energy among its members. Just as political 
independence is the congenial soil out of which patriotism will 
spring, so ecclesiastical independence is the condition of a healthy 
development of spiritual life and enthusiasm. Even among slaves 
there have, of course, been instances of individuals who have nobly 
devoted themselves to self-culture and the good of their fellows, 
but the spectacle has been extremely rare. A despotism, be it 
ever so paternal, does not tend to produce the virtue of patriotism 
in its subjects and more especially is this the case if the despot 1s 
aforeign one. The method of government which has for the 
most part prevailed in our Indian Missions has, I am sure, been 
paternal enough—it has been paternal to a fault—but for all that it 
has been despotism—and that a foreign one. I maintain that, 
considering the circumstances under which some of our churches 
have been founded and fostered (I have the church of Krishna= 
ghar, the sphere of my own work, especially in my mind), it would 
have been wonderful indeed if we had raised up very many Chris- 
tians of a high type of devotedness and zeal. Our people have not 
grown in a soil which can easily produce such fruit. 

Contrast fora moment the condition of one of our Indian 
Christian communities with that of a church of apostolic times in 
respect of independence, self-government and self-support. Let 
your thoughts travel back eighteen centuries. 

A stranger comes one day to an Asiatic city. He stands in 
a street or market place or possibly in a Jewish Synagogue and 
preaches the good news of Jesus Christ. The result of his preach- 
ing is that some few among his hearers are interested, touched, 
seek opportunity to hear again of this matter, are by and by 
convinced and at last baptized. The preacher cannot linger long 
among his little flock, he instructs them so far as is possible, com- 
mits to them a written gospel or the oral tradition he has received, 
earnestly exhorts them to walk worthy of their new profession 
and of the God who has called them, and then hastens on to some 
other place. After a while, however, he returns to visit his spiri- 
tual children. He eagerly inquires of their state, have they stood 
firm, have they kept the faith, have they obeyed the command- 
ment? He quickly perceives who are the most intelligent, faith- 
ful and zealous among them, and ere again he passes on his way, 
he with solemn prayers and laying on of hands appoints them to 
be elders of the flock, to preside at their meetings, to take the — 
lead in prayer and instruction, and to administer the Holy Supper — 
and to look after the poor and sick. And since these offices will 
occupy more time than can be easily spared from the secular 
employment by which they win their bread, he arranges that 
certain compensation shall be made to them; he exhorts the flock 
to fail not to support with material gifts those who thus have 
given themselves to them, to minister in things spiritual. Finally 
he bids them remember the Lord’s poor, laying by, week by week 
as God prospers them, wherewith to relieve the necessity of others. 
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And thus he passes on his way only after long years, or perhaps 
never, to see their face again. Meanwhile he communicates with 
them by letters and by messenger or even sends one as_his repre= 
sentative to stir them up to renewed faithfulness, to order their 
affairs more perfectly and ordain new men for the ministry of the 
-ehurch. But while thus made to feel the yoke of apostolic 
authority and their corporate unity with the whole catholic 
church, for the most part they are left as an independent com- 
“munity, ruled by officers of their own, making and _ baptizing 
converts of their own, developing their works of charity according 
to their own methods, and certainly altogether self-supported and 
bound by no eleemosynary ties either to their founder or to any 
foreign community. 
Contrast this, I say, with the system of Missions which has 
been too common in modern times. A foreign Committee in 
Europe in conjunction with a foreign Committee in India choose, 
send out and pay a Missionary to the natives of this country. 
Through God’s good grace converts are made, a native Christian 
community grows up. But what is its character and what its 
constitution? Could there be a more complete reversal of the 
apostolic method than that system which has prevailed in many 
of our Missions? The Missionary, instead of passing on his. way 
to new scenes of labour, settles down among his converts as their 
permanent pastor. He, a foreigner, and himself ruled by two 
foreign Committees and perhaps a foreign bishop, sets up his 
- mild despotism in his own peculiar foreign fashion. Instead of 
allowing the converts a free development of their own, under 
leaders of their own, and in accordance with their own national 
tastes and habits, he takes upon himself the charge of all their 
interests, temporal and spiritual, and orders all things for them 
down to the minutest details of ritual and discipline. Every 
question must be referred to him for settlement, and his word 
must be regarded as law. Native catechists and pastors may 
indeed be appointed by him, but what are they P not the repre- 
sentatives of the people, willingly supported by their free offer- 
ings, and loyally obeyed because of the manifest superiority of 
~ intelligence and character which, by general assent, has won them 
their position, but “agents,” agents, I repeat, not of the people, 
_ but of a foreign Society, and paid out of foreign funds, dispensed 
_ by a foreign Missionary. Nor is this all, in some of our Missions, 
_ the paternal despotism system has been carried so far, that nearly 
every family in the community has directly or indirectly been in 
receipt of pecuniary help from the foreign Missionary ; they on the 
one hand yielding him an implicit and unreasoning authority, he 
on the other supplying them with money, and their children with 
_ free board, clothing and education. ‘Thus the Missionary has been 
alittle king in his tiny dominion, but it is a kingdom in which 
the king has paid the taxes to the people not the people to the 
king. Could anything, I say, be more in contrast with the 
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apostolic method, and can we be surprised if in those native 
Christian cemmunities where this system has prevailed, we find 
but little trace of that spirituality and enthusiasm which adorned 
the Christians of apostolic times ? What chance has true spiritua- 
lity had where the temptations to ape piety have been so tremen- 
dous? What wonder if few have sincerely sought to please God 
when it has been made apparently so much more advantageous to 
please the Missionary ! Can we be surprised if there has been little 
true devotion and self-denial when the path of religion has so 
glittered with the rupees? What likelihood of getting genuinely 
disinterested volunteer workers, when it has been known that a 
show of zeal will be quickly rewarded with a lucrative post! What 
encouragement has there been to native liberality in giving, when 
the foreign money is always ready to hand for Church or School or 
poor! What possibility of enthusiasm for a Church which is not 
felt to be their own but the foreigner’s, nursed, ruled and sup- 
ported by him P 

I spealc strongly on this point because day by day I am made to 
feel how disastrous a mistake has been made in this respect, 
Please note I am not accusing the Missionaries of by-gone days of 
undue love of power. They acted for the best no doubt, and with 
the highest’ and most benevolent motives, but the whole policy was 
a mistake, and alas! now we see its ruinous consequences in the 
miserably low standard of religion which is to be found in our 
Christian communities. It is scareely an exaggeration to say 
that we have trained them to servility and selfishness, meanness 
in giving, backwardness in working, feeblenees in ruling. We 
have made them overgrown children with the faults and without 
the virtues of children—childish but not childlike; and now the 
task of raising them out of this state has become, not, thank God, 
impossible, but very tremendously difficult. 

But though difficult it must be attempted slowly, gradually, if 


difficult, yet you will, for if the crutch they have always been taught to lean 
we must seek on were suddenly snatched away, no doubt the enfeebled limbs 
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would faint and fail under their own weight; slowly and gra- 
dually, but still surely and firmly, must the change be made and 
the lesson of self-support and self-government learned. 

In a paper like this it would be impossible for me to discuss at 
length the ways and means of attaining this end. In Krishnaghar 
where there existed one of the worst examples of the evil I have 
been describing, we are now at last making some little pro- 
gress, though often plans seem to break down under the dead 
weight of apathy and selfishness. Our methods are I suppose 
neither original nor peculiar, but L may as well briefly enumerate 
them. 

1. In all our principal villages there is a Church Committee 
with the Pastor or Catechist of the place for its Chairman. 
Its principal duties are to enquire into and punish cases of im= 
morality or breach of church discipline; to collect funds, to 
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help in church work. Its members are elected by the communicants 
of the church, and its decisions, in all cases brought before it, are 
regarded as the judgment of the whole community. 

2. Every year each of these local Committees sends up two 
of its members to represent it at a general Council of the churches 
connected with the Mission. Of this Council the Chairman is at 
present a European and our Bishop is president, with one other 
exception all the members of the Council are natives. Al] funds 
belonging to the native church are in the hands of the Treasurer 
of the Council and are disposed of as the Council directs. The 

Mission Society makes the Council a yearly grant-in-aid and by 
means of this grant and its own funds all Catechists and Pastors 
are supported. Natives employed in pastoral work are now 
therefore no longer the agents of the foreign Society but of the 
church. Such agents cannot be employed, transferred, promoted 
or dismissed without the expressed consent of the Council. Nor 
ean any Catechist or Pastor be appointed to any village without 
the consent of the local Committee of that place. The arnount 
of annual subscription given by native Christians in our Mission 
_ for the support of their ministry is still lamentably small, though 
itis double and treble what it was afew years ago. The 6,000 
- Christians of Krishnaghar only give about Rs. 1,000 a year. 
8. Itshould be added that we are also making an effort to 
make the Christians bear their share of responsibility in the edu- 
cation of their children. In the principal villages of the Krish- 
~ naghar Mission we have established local School Committees to 
whom is committed almost the entire management of the schools 
and the disposal of all school funds. 

Thusin the three important matters of self-support, self-go- 
vernment and self-education, the church of Krishnaghar may be 
said to be gradually pushing off the foreign yoke and_ bearing 

- its responsibilities toward God and man. Much has still to be 
learned and done, especially in the direction of evangelization of 
the heathen ; but I believe a start has been made in the right direc- 
tion, an effort toward that condition of things which, humanly 
speaking, is essential to the growth of that faith, courage and de- 
votion which go to make up true spirituality. 
Ii. 1 must pass on to another point. Hitherto I have spoken 
of the removal of some of the hindrances to the development of 
the spiritual life of the church. Important as this is, however, 
it is plain that in addition to it, we need direct instrumentalities 
for the promotion of true religion. Now I firmly believe that 
God has often used and still uses, the instrumentality of His 
written word, the printed Bible, for the conversion and quickening 
of souls. But though the circulation of the Scriptures and the 
~ study of them is a very important and a not uncommon means for 
the imparting of the D'vine life, yet who can doubt but that means 
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which God has most used and blessed is not the written word by The word in 
itself but the living word spoken by the burning lips and exhibited living men. 
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by the holy characters of bis servants. The importance of having 
Gatechists and Pastors who are truly men of God and who 
by natural ability, character and education are able to in- 
fluence their flock cannot possibly be overrated. Tell me what 
the ministers of a church are, and I will tell you what its 
people are. How striking is the fact that in the epistles of the 
Apocalypse, the character of the Angel of the Church and of the 
church itself are so bound up together, that it is impossible to 
separate the one from the otber or distribute between the two 
parties the praise or blame that is bestowed ? What one is that 


the other is. And the phenomenon is repeated with more or less _. 


emphasis in every modern congregation too. Water does not rise 
above the level of its source. The minister of a church is, from 


one point of view at any rate, the fountain head of the religious - 


life of his people, and their spiritual level, cannot be expected to 
be higher than his. ‘If the minister isa man of high principle 
and spirituality, diligent in prayer, earnest in his preaching, de- 
voted in his work, liberal in his giving, patient and affectionate 
in his dealing with individual souls, sooner or later, we shall 
surely see his character impressing itself upon his flock. If on 
the other hand, he is indolent and worldly-minded his congrega- 
tion will take their tone from him and, though his talk may be 
fine enough, will follow, not his preaching, but his practice. 

If we wish then to see the promotion of spiritual life and 
enthusiasm in our churches how serious is the importance of 
doing all that in us lies to raise up pastors of a high standard of 
Christianity, men truly and thoroughly converted and full of the 
power of the Holy Ghost, men who are not only living souls but 
quickening spircts. 

But the practical question is, how is the Church to get such men P 
I have before expressed my sense of our utter inability to impart 
spiritual life. By no human effort, by no educational or other 
process can we either convert or re-vivify. Such men are the 
gift of God. ‘“ He gave some to be evangelists and some pastors 
and teachers,” says St. Paul, “ for the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ.” “ He gave” and He must give to us if we are to get. 
But is there no method by which He may be moved to give ? 
Has not He Himself said, “ Pray ye the Lord of the vineyard 
that He would put forth labourers into His vineyard.” Sure in 
such a matteras this we may plead to the full the munificence of 


His promise. “ Ask and it shall be given.” If we are prepared to — 


do our part, He will surely do His. Let us give ourselves to prayer 
and in answer to our supplication men of gifts, themselves His 
gift, shall surely be given. . 
But I say our part must also be done; in this as in all else we 
are allowed to be fellow workers with God. And in the first place 
our part consists in a wise choice of those who have been awakened 


by the Divine Spirit. For it is not every converted man who is 
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fit to be evangelist or pastor, and as regards those who have it in 
them to be fit, is needs much judgment to discern when the time 
is ripe for their appointment. Many an evangelist and pastor is 
injured, if not spoilt, by being appointed to a post of great re- 
sponsibility before he is sufficiently established in principle and 
spirituality. The falls which you have to lament and the scandals 
which disgrace the Christian community are, if I mistake not, 
often the result of such premature thrusting of authority upon 
men not ripe for it. 
Next, after to the best of our ability choosing fit men, we 
‘must give them fitting training. In the Mission with which I 
am connected, we have made it a rule that no agent shall engage 
in pastoral work till he has received a course of instruction in 
our Divinity College. The rule being so obviously a sensible 
one, [ have no doubt it has its counterpart in other Missions. 
Spiritual life must-be sustained by spiritual food and most of all, 
‘the food of the word. For his own interior life and health, a 
training which will teach the future teacher how to take and how 
to digest the God-given bread of the Scriptures is of the highest 
‘importance ; but the Divine word is not only to be his food, it is 
‘also to be his weapon; his future success as a soldier of the 
eross will depend in no small measure upon these lessons of his 
College days on the use of that sword of the Spirit which is the 
word of God. The necessity of this as part of the training of our 
-Catechists and Pastors is so obvious that I need do no more than 
allude to it. But in addition to this I would call your attention 
to the importance of using the time of preparation passed at our 
divinity schools as an opportunity for close and intimate spiritual 
fellowship between the students and their professors. Nothing 
tends more to produce spiritual mindedness than contact with 
the spiritual-minded. I remember a distinguished convert of 
the great Doctor Duff once saying to me—“ Yes, but excellent and 
convincing as his theological lectures were, it was not that that 
wrought the change in me; it was his intercourse with me in my 
own home when [ was sick.” Such a testimony to the power of 
personal influence, as compared with instruction appealing chiefly 
tothe reason, is significant. I do not for a moment mean to 
imply that our divinity professors have forgotten the vast im- 
portance of personal and private intercourse with their students, 
but I confess I should like to see our theological institutions set 
on such a footing that such intercourse should be woven into the 
very texture of their system, Where the Huropean Professors 
are young and unmarried, Ido not know that there need be any 
“serious difficulty in the way of their living with the students a 
“great deal more than they usually do. But what I should like to 
see best, and what I hope we soon shall see, is Native Professors 
of real living Christian principle and glowing enthusiasm for 
Christ, engaging in this work and impressing their own character 
and example upon the young men committed to their care. Some 
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of us can remember with thanksgiving the wonderful influence 
for good which intercourse with some of the Christian Fellows 
of our College had over us in our Undergraduate days. I know 
of no reason why this peculiarly happy and beneficent sort of in- 
fluence, at once so inspiriting and so powerful with young men, 
should not be acclimatized in this country and not in Huro- 
pean guise, but in genuine native fashion, find its congenial home 
in our theological schools. Who can tell the power for good 
which might be effected if our young men came forth from them 
not only sound in the faith and well equipped with learning, but 
fired with zeal and glowing with love toward Christ and their 
fellowmen ? 

Only one other suggestion will I make under this head of the 
question ‘ How is the spiritual standard of Catechists and Pastors 
of the native Church to be raised ?’ It is this: May not more be 
done in the way of meetings for mutual edification among our 
native Clergy and Catechists? Such meetings of fellow-workers 
for the Lord, both lay and clerical, have been found very useful 
in England, and I do not kuow why they should prove less so 
here. As a rule, [ would leave these meetings entirely in the 
hands of our native brethren, as probably the presence of a Huro- 
pean tends to produce a certain stiffness and constraint. Let 
tlem be conducted by the most spiritually-minded Pastor or 
Catechist of the district, let the exercise consist of prayer and the 
careful study (not merely exposition) of the word. Let some 
definite subject for meditation and discussion be settled before 
hand. Give all the assistance in your power by lending books or 
suggesting lines of thought, and then leave them with the belp 
of the Spirit and the Bible to discover for themselves the happi- 
ness and blessedness of communion with one another in the 
Lord. 

III. There is one important branch of our subject which I 
have not touched upon yet, which I can only discuss very briefly. _ 
What direct efforts should be made for the promotion of the 
spiritual life among the lay members of our Churches? In deal-_ 
ing with this point I shall not attempt to go beyond what my > 
experience among rural congregations suggests. : 

1. The first step toward the attainment of spiritual life is to 
be made to feel the need of it. ‘“ Blessed are they whu hunger and 
thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled.” Let us all, 
Missionaries, Pastors and Catechists, make it more the aim of our 
preaching to impress our hearers with a sense of the unsatisfac- | 
toriness of their present condition; let us, by the help of the 
Spirit, preach with conviction of sin as our direct object; let us 
be definite in pointing out the difference between the Law of 
God and their practice; let us shew the necessity of the conver- 
sion of heart and life, the need of vital, practical godliness. And 
then follow this up by constant exhortation to private and united 
prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit. 
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2. If, in God’s mercy, we see signs of spiritual movement _ Seek its 
among the people let us not attempt to force it into those development 
particular channels of expression which we, Europeans, fancy to ae id 
be best, but encourage the development of it in that way which 
appears most to accord with the tastes, feelings and habits of the 
people. Satisfy yourself that the thing is real and then leave it, 
as far as possible, to spontaneous development. Meddle not with 
the method of it; provided it is genuine, it matters little that the 
method is, to your foreign eyes, unwarranted and perhaps even 
grotesque. A certain amount of excitement seems to be in- 
separable from what is popularly called a Revival. Nor is it 
strange that there should be excitement. When the woman, 
seeking her lost piece of silver, sweeps the house, the dust is apt 
to fly about; but if, finding your eyes smart somewhat, you give 
orders that there must be no more dust, why along with the dust 
you will stop both the sweeping and the seeking and the finding. 
No, watch over such revivals, with fear and trembling indeed, but 
yet with triumphant faith and rejoicing, and interfere as little as 
possible, except indeed real error or licentiousness appear. If it 
does, then put forth the hand firmly and boldly and cut off the 
evil thing in the bud. 
The danger of revival movements developing into fanaticism is Revivals. 
of course a real one as the annals of some of our Indian Mis- 
sions (especially in the South) have shown. The best antidote to 
fanaticism is thorough and constant Scripture instruction. 
- Where the Bible has been fairly and patiently taught, I do not 

believe that the peril is great. Souls furnished with the ballast of 

the Word will not easily flounder in the sea of error. 

I wish I could tell you of “ revival work” in the Krishnaghar 

Mission, but no such movement has taken place inmy time. I 

am told that an awakening of some importance did pass over part 

of the district some years ago, but as I cannot speak from per- 

sonal experience of it, I will not allude to it here except to note 

one point which seems to have its significance, 

I mean the fact that it originated and was developed in that 

particular religious exercise which among arural population at 

least seems more than any other to have become naturalised in 

the church,—the cottage prayer meeting and love-feast. Sunday Cottage 

services in church or chapel I fear are often too formal to make _Prayer- 
a good means of stirring up the spiritual life of the people ; but in eer 

their own prayer-meetings none of the stiffness exists, the people 

find there a free outlet for their emotions, and are therefore pro- 
 bably more accessible to the influence of the Spirit. I cannot 
help thinking that if, in arranging the religious services of native Services to be 

congregations, European Missionaries were to put their predis- poe 
positions aside and allow their Indian brethren to use such iss pas ibe 
channels of their emotions as are most natural and appropriate in : 
their eyes, we should find that the result was a more healthy de- 

velopment of devotional life and Christian enthusiasm. For | 
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rural congregations at any rate, hymns with European metres and 
tunes have no charms and stifle rather than kindle religious emo- 
tion. Our attitudes in prayer and hearing sermons are equally 
unsuited to them. Let the people sit in their own way and 
worship with that bodily posture which seems to them most de- 
vout, let them sing their own rugged songs to their own national 
music and accompanied by their own instruments, then their soul 
will feel unfettered and they will find themselves, if I mistake not, 
in a frame of mind far more ready to respond to the secret 
promptings of the Comforter, the Convincer of sin. If we try 
to direct the stream of emotion from the channel which is 
natural to it, we may perhaps only succeed in turning it into 
some sandy plain where, wasted and useless, it will sink absorbed 
in the earth. I do not say discard our old methods, but let them 
be thoroughly nationalized. Modified in such a way as will make 
them really helps and not hindrances in the solemn and (for sinful 
men) never easy work of worshipping the Lord and Father of our 
spirits. 


OPENING SPEECH 
By THE Rev. J. Scorr, W. M. 8., Colombo. 


I donot understand the subject stated in the programme al- 
together as it has been treated in the able paper of Mr. Clifford, 
viz., as it regards the corporate life of the native Church. The 
remarks I wish to make relate to the individual life of native 
Christians. If each individual rises to a high level of spiritual 
attainment, the Church collectively will also rise. 

First. Christ is the only source of grace. He is our life. 
This truth is so obvious that it must be in the minds of us all; it 
is, however, so essential that it must not pass unmentioned. Those 
who are impressed by our preaching must be taught to look to 
Him as the only Saviour; and those who have received life in Him 
must be led to see that the daily supplies of grace they need can 
be obtained only when each of them can say, “ The life that I 
live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God.” 

Secondly, It is important to set before our people the necessity 
of having a definite experience. We must not confound the 
living with the dead; for we know that men may be baptized and 
be Christians in name and yet be dead in sins. One who has been | 
born again and made a new creature has certain definite charac. 
teristics which give evidence of the saving grace he has received. 
Those who are under the influence of the truth should be urged 
not to rest satisfied without pardon and renewing in Christ. 

Thirdly. The necessity of godly and righteous conduct as the 
result and guard of inward life must be impressed on our converts. 
The conscience needs to be educated, especially in the case of 
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those who have grown upin the ways and habits of heathenism. 

In many instances instruction in righteousness is required on 

such points as the following: the importance of truthfulness ; the 
use of money and the evil of debt; the duty of brotherly love and 
a forgiving spirit as opposed to vindictiveness. In indicating 
‘perils that beset them, I by no means intend a reflection on the 
- Christian character of our native brethren. I believe that Sinhalese 

Christians will compare well with Christians in any part of the 

world, and that some of them have attained a very high degree of 
_ devotedness, fervour and spirituality. 
Fourthly. A high, that is a scriptural, standard of holiness Set up a high 

should be set before our brethren, who should be urged to expect standard. 
and claim a full baptism of the Holy Spirit. We ought to be the 
more earnest here because we know that if our converts do not 
_ advance to a higher degree of spiritual lite they may come under 
_ the power of temptation and fall into a dull and lifeless condition. 
_ Lastly. The programme refers to enthusiasm; a subject on Enthusiasm. 
- which [ feel ashamed to offer any suggestions to this assembly of 
brethren and sisters engaged in the work of Christ. I may re- 
- mind you, however, that enthusiasm need not be confined to 
~ persons of a peculiarly emotional or impulsive temperament. It 
" may be equally real, though its manifestations are different, in 
_ persons of different dispositions. This remark will hold good of 
nations as well as of individuals. The Sinhalese, for instance, 
have often been said, by persons who knew them only superficially, 
_ to be apathetic. Apathetic they no doubt are as to matters which 
- donot particularly interest them. I have, however, seen them 
excited and enthusiastic in revival meetings held for the purpose 
_ of saving souls. I believe that such meetings, held, not statedly 
nor very often, may serve some of the purposes of the Christian 
native fairs referred to several times at this Conference. But 
“A whatever means may be employed, it will be well to excite the 
enthusiasm of our native brethren by leading them to engage in 
_ Christian work, and by associating them as closely as possible in 
' the great Missionary enterprize of winning the heathen for 
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Tur Rey. A. V. Trmpany, C. B. M., Coconada, Madras, 
4 remarked :—‘“ Give and it shall be given” our Saviour has said. “Give and it 
To keep a well sweet its water must be drawn. So with ourselves shall be 
4 and our native Christians. Our subject takes for granted that  81vem 
_ the Divine life has been implanted in our church members. 
if Death cannot be cultivated into life, but we may develop the Develop 
Divine life once given. There may be enthusiasm without Divine enthusiasm 
' life as in St. Paul before his conversion. We must develop the by work. 
_ life and the enthusiasm together. This is best done by work. 
Tam well acquainted with the great work in Ongole ; and it is The Ongole 
characteristic of those Christians that they work for Jesus; and Christians, 
e they do so with enthusiasm; they are a Salvation Army. In the 
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fields and in social intercourse, they ask friends and relatives of — 

their souls’ salvation. ct 

Self-denial We do not need to introduce self-denial and enthusiasm to 

and India. When natives are awakened, they will show these quali- 

eee ties more than we. I have seen this among the Telugu Chris- 

India.  tians: the idea is frequent in Hindu literature; the god is the 
debtor of the devotee. ; ; ; 

We have a Theological School in Ramapatam, where we train 
students from 3 to 6 years: but none has ever left our school who 
would not be ready to live with his own people. The work there- 
fore is increasing among the caste people, and I have heard of 
thousands who believe, while holding back on account of difficul- 
ties ; bul some have come out and more will do so. 

Tarn Rev. W. R. James, B. M. S., Calcutta said:—I think 
much harm has come to the church because brethren have forgotten 
their heavenly calling. ‘The church was not established primarily 
to promote morality or good government though it does so, but to 
eall out a people separated to God. There is more in the idea of 

Crucifixion crucifixion of the flesh than we often realise. We are not willing to 
of the flesh. Jearn from others. I came out a strong and conscientious Baptist, 
but have learned while hating Roman Catholic error, to appreciate 
their keeping under of the body. The material must be strictly 
kept down to feed the spiritual. res ; 

Much effort has been made, I rejoice in it, to promote unity 
among Bengali Christians. Though it was necessary in Kurope 
to separate from error, the same reasons do not obtain here. : 

Point tothe | About the second Advent, I have strong convictions. To call 

Peer the attention of Christians to thisis the main practical teaching 

vent. of the New Testament. May the Lord cause us to look for His 
return. 

Tur Rev. W. Hoorzr, 0.M.S., Allahabad, while agreeing 
with all that had been said as to the means for promoting spiri- 
tual life in the native church, and especially with what the last 
speaker had said as to the importance of making that life take the 
form of “ waiting for God’s Son from heaven’ (see 1 ‘Thess. i. 
9,10), yet thought it a pity that all mention had been omitted of 
what all present, except the few who might belong to one section 
of the church, would surely regard as among the chief means of 
grace appointed by our Lord Himself, véz., the communion of the 
The Lord’s [ord’s Supper; where the King Himself draws near, and meets 
Supper. with, and reveals Himself to His people gathered in union with 
Him and with one another. eae | 

Tur Rev. G. Kerry, B. M. S., Oaleutta, said:—The subject_ 

Secure our was intended by the Committee to be personal and practical fort 
own _ ae the individual. Weare part of the churches of India. This ques- 
ing first. tion therefore does not affect only our Native Christian brethren. 
We must ask, how can we promote spiritual life among ourselves ?- 
How are we to promote what life already exists in us? “We must 
live out the life we have. Wemust eat and drink the spiritual food 
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and drink which God has provided, If we do this our brethren 
will do the same. 

- Again we must work, and so must our brethren. In some 
places unpaid Christians do next to nothing. Thisis fatal. We 
must change our way of speech. Our spiritual life is very differ- 

ent in form from that of the people of this country: we should 
endeavour to unite both, each learning from each. We have 
-anglicised religious life too much, we might adopt the force and 
hopefulness of the Salvation Army phraseology. -We should 
_ speak confidently of the triumph of Christ’s cause ; this will rouse 
our enthusiasm. I believe in the -eoming of the Lord and we 
must look forward to the coming, power and glory of Christ in 
this land. eae 
_ Rev. Dr. Tuonvry, M. E. C., Calcutta, said: —The two ques- 
tions before us might be discussed as one. If we have spiritual 
life, we shall have enthusiasm. If we have fire we shall have 
: heat. The one is a result of the other. No more important 
- question could be brought before us. Our success absolutely de- 
_ pends upon it. I have noticed with regret that when a subject 
of this kind is mentioned, most Christians seem disposed to con- 
tent themselves with becoming reflections, but at the same time 
tacitly assume that they are helpless in the matter, as the whole 
~ matter belongs to God alone. Very much of the responsibility be- 
longs to us. Some one has well said that we should work as if all 
the responsibility were ours, and pray and believe as if all the 
responsibility belonged to God. The man who in God’s provi- 
dence fills the place of Pastor or Teacher has it largely in his hand 
to determine what the character of his people shall be. I may 
_ have seen a people on a higher plane than their pastor, but [ 
~ never saw a leader raise his people above his own level. We may 
often see what a man may do to raise the spiritual tone of his 
people as illustrations constantly oceur. A notable case is that 
recently published by Mr. Griffith John, of China. He himself 
sought and found a great spiritual anointing, and at once his 
- people were stirred, and began to manifest a new spiritual life. 
Phe infant Church was lifted up, and the brother anew began to 
_ feel its presence and power. 

Every anointed Christian preacher is a prophet of God, one 
who is empowered to call down the Spirit of life from heaven, 
and to call forth the slumbering dead on earth. The humble 
~ worm of earth is. exalted to a position and to the exercise of 
a power which surpasses our power of conception. I know we 
shall be told that the power is all with God. Very true, but God 
ts this power within our yeach. The water of our city Is all 
m the Hooghly but I can put my thumb on a tap in my house 
nd draw forth this river’s water as I need it. The river of water 




















: life which John saw, is all from the Throne, and yet we may 


turn a thousand little rills from that erystal flood out into the 
Jittle corners of the great vineyard in which God has placed us. 
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Iam willing to accept the exhortation given us to give more heed. 

to the subject of Christ’s return, but at the same time we must 

Jesus is with BOt forget what His presence now with us can enable us fo ac- 

ey complish. When Jesus comes I shall be there, but in the mean- 

time I do not wish to forget that Jesus is by my side now, and 
that I work in His strength every day I live. 

Rev. G. W. Jackson, W. M. S., Jubbulpore, said:—Some of 
the chief means for the development of spiritual life and enthu- 
siasm have not yet been brought forward. And first I would 
mention private Bible reading. The Bible isa large and deep 
book which it takes’ a life time tostudy. Certainly one of the 
chief means of the Christian’s strength is to feed upon “ the 
sincere milk of the Word.” But I fear that our native brethren do 
not cultivate a habit of daily and close Bible reading, and hence 
one reason of the moral deformity which existsin some cases. 
Again; do our dear Indian Christians daily wait before God 1n 
private prayer? I is to be feared that in common with a large 
portion of the Christian Church they neglect this duty, at least 
in many cases, and apart from this, there cannot be a really vigor- 
ous piety. 

Then with respect to enthusiasm, European Christians ‘are 
greatly indebted to the examples of those glorious men to whom, 
under God, we owe the present- state of our churches. The 
workers of my own church are fired by the examples of William 
Bramwell, John Smith, and others. And all Christians are in- 
debted to men like Moody and Aitken. Now in the same way 
certain names live in India, and if we would leave a similar legacy 
Our own life © the Indian churches we must have somewhat of the Spirit that 
too hurried, filled these men. But how is this Spirit to be obtained ? Our life 

is too much of a rush, and we do not take time for pleading and 
waiting before God. Is it not a common experience that so 
much of the day is spent in our various duties, such as visiting, 
study, teaching and writing, that we have no time left for quiet 
seeret prayer ? Here is the secret of our weakness and of our 
power. Neglect this and barrenness will result. Assiduously 
cultivate this and power, zeal, fruitfulness, and joy are ours, 
Oh! as we go forth to the work afresh, let us go with the 
answer to our full consecration and faithful prayer mightily 
constraining us, and the Spirit of love will fire our hearts and 
tongues so that we shall love and speak as ambassadors of Christ 
“with GREAT POWER.” 
Rev. G. G. Ginwan, Es. C. S, Oaleutta, said:—I would 
express the interest which English speaking churches and chaplains 
Causes of especially of my church, take in this Conference and its work. 
coldness. There are many causes for coldness among English Christians in 
India, sometimes isolation, sometimes the distraction of multi- 
farious engagements, again the influence of idolatry, unthought 
of though real. We must expose ourselves to the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. We, English churches, would be most 
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stirred up by a glowing interest in Missionary work, It would 
call out faith, hope, love. 
Tue Rev. J. Hewsert, L. M.S., Benares, said :—It has been a 
joy to hear Christ held up as the source of life, enthusiasm and power. Ungodly lives 
There are many hindrances and many helps to the nearness to °f Europeans 
Christ that we need. How can the native churches be alive, * hindrance, 
when there is a large professing Christian community with so 
‘little manifestation of Christ’s life? Civilians, soldiers, sailors, 
merchants, Eurasians: among these are many who do let their 
_ light shine, but there are far more who are indifferent. Scepticism 
and agnosticism which influence our own nations must influence 
the native church. We should therefore do all we can for our 
countrymen. Last night Keshub Chunder Sen told us that we 
_had preached Christ, but neglected the Holy Ghost. 
_ Tae Rev. H. U. WeIrBRecut, ©. M.S., Lahore, said:—I have 
_ been struck with the special application of one part of our Saviour’s 
great missionary command. “Lo! I am with you alway,” itis “Lo! Iam 
_ this that we specially need in our work, and it is this that Christ with you. 
has specially promised: His own personal presence and nearness. 
Again, I have been encouraged by signs of spiritual life among 
our native brethren. Last hot weather, when much wearied and 
_ east down, I found more help than I have experienced from any 
“sermon heard in India, from one preached by a native brother. 
His text was, “They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength” and while the sermon was a good one, it was chiefly 
effectual because it clearly proceeded from the spiritual experl- 
ence of the speaker. 
Dr. Murray Mircnect, said:—Much has been said at this 
meeting about enthusiasm. I think we require to distinguish Distinguish 
~ between natural ardour and that holy zeal which only the Spirit between 
of God can enkindle. Some admirable men have had little of the natural 
‘former. Carey said—“ I have no enthusiasm; I can only plod.” aa 
Yet that man plodded to some purpose. Some races are more aaa 
enthusiastic than others. The Celt is more so than the Saxon. 
‘Let us diseriminate between what is natural and what is spiritual. 
~ Tam anxious about this for many reasons. Qne reason is that 
many write bitter things against themselves when, even unavoida- 
“bly, their zeal begins to droop and their ardour flags, I have 
heard them speak of this as spiritual desertion, when I believed 
_ it was only the effect of climate and of shattered health, A case 
occurred only a few weeks ago which bears on this point. A lady 
in India could not throw off a terrible sense of depression, her 
_ heaven was clouded over, everything was wrapped in gloom, and 
' she began to doubt whether she was a Christian. She then went 
Fito Hurope, her health rapidly recruited, and the spiritual dark- 
! Tess was all scattered. Happy feelings and happy frames are 
‘very desirable, yet in an important sense we must be able to 
ie above them. We must live by faith more than by feeling. 
With our “ changing spirits’ rise and fall,’ our God and Saviour | 
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does not change. Let us plant our hope on His word of promise, 
as we would plant our tottering feet on a stable rock. Do I say 
all this either to encourage or excuse mental languor? By no 
means. On the contrary the joy which refuses to come when we 
passionately cry after it, seems often to flow unbidden when we 
Trust, love simply trust and faithfully work. And by all means let us seek 
and work, to have the fire of love burning brightly. Let us supply the fire 
with appropriate fuel. Let us be aware of the depressing effect 
of climate, and of the malarious atmosphere ever exhaling from 
heathenism which we are compelled to breathe; and, like men 
living in a feverish district, let us use spiritual tonics and 
febrifuges. Let us diligently use all the means of grace,—and 
Means of amongst them the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to which Mr. 
grace. Hooper has referred. Private worship—family worship—publie 
worship; all are needed. Frequent prayer, meditation, retire- 
ment (oh! that the last were more easily obtained) are all in like 
manner indispensable. Brotherly intercourse between Christian 
and Christian ; and brotherly intercouse between Christian com- 
munities ;—these things too are indispensable. We all feel our 
hearts warmed by this truly Catholic assemblage; it seems as if 
a multitude of live coals were brought together, each receiving 

and giving heat. Let us not forget the lesson. 

But finally about enthusiasm. I have no doubt the enthusiasm 
of the church will rise. She is girding herself for the great 
task of evangelizing the nations. That noble work will re-act on 
her own soul and fill her with high thoughts and glowing emo- 
tions. Let infidelity do its worst; the church will go in the 
strength of her exalted Head, and ere long she will shine forth 
bright as the sun and terrible as a bannered host. 

Tue Rey. Wituram Miter, of the Madras Christian College, 
agreed very much with Mr. Kerry as to the necessity for all 

Thdividual spiritual life and enthusiasm beginning with individuals. He would 
and corporate gently protest however against the broad distinction that Mr. 
life. Scott seemed disposed to draw between the corporate and the, 
individual life. Each was necessary to the fulness of the other. 

Each acted and re-acted on the other. In anything like a healthy 

state of matters, the two were practically one. Nothing had 

been said of one source of true enthusiasm which ought not to be 


wholly overlooked. It was that of becoming deeply acquainted 


Learn Goa’s With the plan and method of God’s work, and learning to sympa- 
plan and thize with it even when it was not the way that human judgment, 
follow it. or natural feeling might demand. An illustration might make 

his meaning clearer. There was ample authority for comparing 
the divine method of dealing with men to the operations of 
common husbandry. Now if you wanted to make a farmer 
zealous and earnest in his work, there were, no doubt, many. 
arguments you might fitly employ, such as pointing out how 
the welfare of his family and of many others depended on, 
his success, But few things would tend so powerfully to 
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make him steadily interested and earnest in his work, as a thorough 
knowledge of his art. If he knew well the nature of the soil 
and the nature of each plant he cultivated, if he understood the 
probable effect of each process he employed, and how the effect 
would in due time give rise to other effects, he had an unfailing 
spring of interest which an ignorant farmer could never have, 


- Such a man was not easily discouraged ; even amid many failures 


he would be likely to persevere. Thus it was of great importance 
that we should master the fundamental principles of our work of 
influencing mankind and the details of the practical application of 


- these principles,—should master what might be. called, if a learn- 
ed name were wanted, the Philosophy of Missions. There were 


NE 


ample means of doing so. In the pages of Holy writ the princi- 
ples of God’s method were not only laid down but illustrated by 
His mode of training the chosen people and of founding His 
Church upon the earth. There were still further materials for 
understanding the Divine procedure in the history of that Chureh 
in later days. The deep and earnest study of all this was one of 
the church’s greatest needs at present. It was true, perhaps, 
that every one could not make this study fully for himself, but by 


some at least, the thing should be done,—by those who were the 


leaders of thought and to whom others looked for guidance. If 
done by them it would be the means of spreading courage, en- 


-thusiasm and patience among all labourers in the vineyard of God. 
~ He would not say that what he had spoken of was most import- 


ant, but at least it was ome means of promoting life and enthu- 
siasm in the Church at large. 

Tur Rev. James Muper, M. E. C., Shajahanpur, said :— 
It scems to me that the same means, which have been found pro- 
fitable in England and America for promoting the spiritual lite of 
the churches there, are the ones on which we should chiefly de- 
pend here. Prominent among these are two: (1) The Press. 
‘We cannot look atthe history of the great Christian lands with- 
out being struck with the blessings which have come to them, and 
the strengthening of their spiritual life which has ensued, from 
the circulation of tracts, books, and periodicals. And India too 
needs just this agency. It can hardly be overvalued. There is 
nothing that will more surely and steadily build up a robust re- 
ligious life than the regular perusal of a healthy religious litera- 
ture. From my many years experience as HWditor of the Lucknow 
Witness 1 am well convinced that the religious newspaper 1s a 
power in the families and churches, and spiritual articles written 
for such papers do much good. Let me urge you, brethren, to 
do more in this line. When God gives you exalted moments of 


' communion with Himself or specially reveals something of di- 


i 


| message poured out from a glowin 


vine truth, or flashes new light on a portion of the sacred page, 
sit down and write what He b 


as done for you, and send it forth 


with His blessing to encourage and stimulate others. One such 
g heart may kindle renewed life 
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in the hearts of thousands. Or, if you cannot write yourself, you 
may at least prompt others to write, and cheer on, by words of 
reminder and approval, those engaged in this branch of Christian 
activity. 

(2.) Conferences or Camp Meetings, where the people assem- 
ble from many points to wait together before God for a series of 
days in united prayer and the interchange of Christian thought 
and feeling. Sucha Camp Meeting has been held at Lucknow 
for the past dozen years during the Dasahra holidays in October, 
has been largely attended by Christian people from all parts of 
India, and has done great good. We have such meetings also in 
North India for our Native Christians. I have just come from 
one at Chandansi where more than a thousand were gathered for 
a week to obtain and renew spiritual life. By bringing together 
the scattered brands the fire is increased. So these Native 
Christians and preachers brought from their lonely stations where 
they are surrounded by so many adverse influences, after looking 
each other in the face, being instructed by those more advanced 
in the way, and breathed upon by the Holy Spirit, go back to 
their homes and villages much better fitted to work for Christ and 
bear clear testimony to His saving grace. Such meetings should 
be multiplied all over the land. They pay in the best sense of 
the word. For it is not so much the quantity as the quality of 
our churches that needs the most constant, careful thought. 
Here in India, if anywhere, here in the face of the massed mil- 
lions of heathenism, it is necessary that two be able to put ten 
thousand to flight; and the two will not be able unless they are 
filled with an abiding and abounding enthusiasm, It is our great 
work to produce and preserve it, first in ourselves, then in all 
around us. And we may do much more in this direction than we 
yet have done, if we will more diligently use the Press and the 
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Rev. C. B. Newron, A. P. M., Rawal Pindi, said :—Spiritual 
life may be promoted by removing obstacles to its growth. Itis 
a deep conviction with me that sectarianism is one of the GREAT 
evils in the churches of Christendom. Let us see to it, that we 
do not introduce and perpetuate it in India. I do not mean that 
we should unite into a single organization. This is impracticable 
at present, whether desirable or not. There is a unity of the spirit 
which is the bond of peace. What I plead for is first, a hearty 
recognition of the vital union which subsists between us by virtue 
of our being severally members of Christ; secondly, as a logical 
consequence, mutual sympathy and earnest co-operation. 

In preaching at Lahore, my station for some years past, I have 
heard the heathen reproach the Church for her Givisions into 
sects. Would to God all Missionaries could silence this hostile 
criticism by saying, as I have been able to do in such cases, 
“The separation you see here between us American Presbyterians 
and the Church of England Missionaries is not sectarian, but like 
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the necessary division of men into families. Yow see us standing 
together in owr Ohapels, and preaching the same truth by turns. 
Weare not enemies, but brothers. This is not division but 


union.” 


Native Christians are already too conscious of distinctions be- 
tween Paul and Apollos and Cephas, and we should make it our 
business to check the still incipient evil. When I went to Rawal 
Pindi last spring, a native helper came to me one day and said, 
“Sahib, you should at once senda Catechist to Murree (a hill 
station occupied by us during the hot season) for if you do not 
the Church of England chaplain will.” He could hardly believe I 
was in earnest when I replied,” “So much the better if he does ; 
then we will have two. Catechists there.” 

But I was in earnest then as well as on another occasion at 


Lahore. Our Methodist brethren had recently come and estab- 


lished a Church in the station. Some of the members of our English 
congregation were nervous. I felt it my duty to preach them a 


sermon about the pleasantness of brethren dwelling together in’ 


unity, and to testify plainly that I would rejoice to see sinners 
converted and joining the Methodist Church no less than to re- 


ceive accessions to our own. 
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The tendency of the age is to break down the icy walls that The tendency 


separate denominations ; or rather it is the tendency of the Sun of 
Righteousness to warm up the Churches with Christian love, and 
to melt away these walls of ice. 

There are men no doubt who cling to the sectarianism of the past 
—men with poor, little, mean, lean, shrivelled souls, who care 
more about bringing Christians of other Churches into their 
own, than they do about bringing sinners to Christ. I presume 
there are none of that sort in this great Catholic conference, but 
if there are any such in India, I wish to say to them in the 
language of Mr. Moody at Oxford the other day, ‘I would rather 
play with forked lightning than stand where they do.” They are 
causing the members of the Church in India, these little ones 
of Christ to stumble, and I for one would rather have a millstone 
tied about my neck and plunge into the depths of the sea than do 
that, because it would be better for me. 

‘Tan Rev. M. N. Bosz, Gopalgunge, Bengal, said :—The promo- 
tion of spiritual life in the native Church is hindered by two causes, 
first, we receive, specially at our rural Missions, unworthy people ; 
secondly, we neglect to train up our boys in the ways of the Lord. 
The present Christian community in Bengal is composed, to a 
large extent, of the sons of converts, as conversions from heathenism 
have been rare during the last sixteen years. These young men, 
as a rule, were brought up from their infancy with heathen children 
and often under heathen teachers. ‘The consequence is, with some 
noble exceptions, vigorous Christianity is wanting in our youth. 
The only means to remove this want is the establishment of effi- 
cient Christian boys’ boarding schools and orphanages. It is a 
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lamentable fact that while there are near a dozen schools where 
our girls are separated from heathen girls, and are brought up in 
the fear of the Lord, there is hardly one in Bengal where our 
boys can be trained. In my humble opinion some of our much 
esteemed Missionary friends should take it into their hearts 
to establish such schools, superintend them carefully, and rear up 
our boys in the fear of the Lord. We want a large number of 
vigorous native Christian young men to carry the Gospel to the 
doors of the perishing teeming millions of India’s sons. If our 
young men be warm-hearted Christians they must preach the Gospel 
to their perishing countrymen to save them from eternal misery 
and to glorify our Saviour. We then shali net have to persuade 
them to become preachers and Missionaries; they themselves will 
seek to be preachers. 

Those of us who are stationed in rural districts should be on 
our guard against receiving unworthy men into our community. 
The hope that bad men will become good after they are received 
into the Christian community, is very delusive. Bad men after 
they are received into the Christian community, as a rule, become 
worse. ‘I'he practice of some brethren who receive men and women, 
who live in sin among the Hindoos and Mohamedans, and who 
come out from among them because they are persecuted for 
their sins, is not wise in my humble opinion. These wicked 
people do not forsake their sins after they join us, they go on in 
their wicked course of life, and often perpetrate such deeds as 
make us ashamed before the world. ‘Twoor three years ago, it 
was published in the annual report of crimes that there were 
more crimes in proportion among native Christians than among 
the Hindoos and Mohamedans. When I read the statement I 
hung down my head for shame. Is our Heavenly Master, is our 


glorious Saviour, honored by such Christianity ? No. We should 


act in such a way as not to bring disgrace to the name of 
Him whom we seek to glorify. Let us not swell our number 
by taking in wicked people, and let us feed the lambs of Jesus 
Christ with divine food even the word of God. ‘Then shall we see 
the growth of spiritual life in our Churches. 
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THIRD DAY. 
Saturpay, December 30th, 1882. 
Morning Session. 


The Rev. Dr. Reid of New York conducted the opening 
devotional Exercise. The hymn “ Before Jehovah’s awful 
throne” was sung; and a part of Isaiah lii was read. 


Higher Goucation. 


Paper BY THE Rev. W. Mitter, M. A., of the Madras 
Christian College. 


I am asked to give in twenty minutes my thoughts on Higher How to 
Education, and the only guidance I have got from the Managing ‘maintain 
Committee is that I am to deal with the question of how to Scripture 
maintain efficient Scripture teaching in College classes. I think hoes sie 
_ that I cannot do more than notice this one aspect of the whole ee 
large theme. Its being prescribed, indicates that some experience 
a difficulty in teaching Scripture to College classes that does not 
attach to teaching it in other classes. For my own part I have No difficulty 
no experience of any difficulty of the kind. It surely stands to experienced 
- reason that even though there be no distinctly spiritual interest in Madras. 
aroused, young men passing through a course of liberal training 
should care more than schoolboys for the unfolding of moral 
principles, for the study of character, for the discussion of the 
deep questions concerning God and man, concerning duty, reve- 
lation, and immortality, to which every hour of Scripture study 
leads the way. Ina class of students I should therefore expect 
to find a keener sympathy, a more thoughtful attention, and also 
from time to time, a more intelligent opposition, than it would be 
reasonable to count on in a class of younger boys. Upon the 
whole Ihave never found this expectation disappointed in the 
students of the Madras Christian College. I may quote from 
myself a sentence that stands on the records of the Education 
Commission now sitting in this city ;—‘‘ No complaint has ever 
reached me of the four best hours of the students’ week being 
devoted to subjects that count for nothing in the University 
Examinations.” I may safely add that itis not only that no 
complaint has reached me, but that to the best of my belief no 
desire to make the complaint exists. 

I think I may venture to state a fact that shows the prevailing Religion 
feeling of our students on this point. Quite recently Iheard that should form 
some months ago the leading Debating Society in the College part of public 
discussed the question :-—‘“‘ Ought religion to form part of public education. 
education ?”? and that the decision arrived at was in the affirma- 
tive. That the education given in their own college should em- 
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brace religion, it probably had not occurred to the members of the 
Society to question: but so well is that side of things appreciated 
among us, that a majority at all events were prepared to hold that 
public instruction at large should be religious. What kind of 
religious teaching our young friends wished to have, and how 
they proposed to meet the practical difficulties that have puzzled 
more experienced heads than theirs,—this I do not know; and 
if I did, I should not tell it. The Society is so entirely an 
affair of the students’ own, originated, managed, controlled so 
completely by themselves, that I have hesitated a little as to 
whether I have the right even to mention their doings publicly. 
However, I believe they will excuse me. Iam sure they are not 
ashamed of their opinions. 

Thus you see I have little to say from personal experience 
about difficulty in teaching Scripture to College classes. I have 
had a basis of intelligent interest to work upon, which removes all 
special difficulties. ; 

Imust take care, however, that my words do not convey a 
stronger impression than I intend. I do not mean that a spirit 
of earnest religious inquiry is prevalent among our students. 
There are such cases from time to time, but when I speak of in- 
telligent interest, it is not to them that I refer. Neither do I 
mean that I have never seen any sign of readiness to find an ex- 
cuse for absence from the Scripture lesson or any sign of reluc- 
tance to prepare for it. Those who know Indian students as well 
as I do, must be well aware how careless and thoughtless the 
best of them sometimes are, There is unfortunately so little of 
moral cohesion, so little of self-originating order, among them 
yet, that personal influence and watchful care can hardly be 
dispensed with at any turning. Careful attention, lively, ener- 
‘getic teaching are essential to keep things right in any class; 
but these things, when they are present, result in attention, 
in careful preparation, in intelligent interest in regard to Scrip- 
ture quite as certainly and quite as easily as in regard to any 
other subject. In fact if teachers were inattentive and teaching 
inefficient, Scripture is not the subject in which I should 
expect the evil effects to show themselves first. There are other 
subjects in the curriculum in which failure in duty on the 
part of the instructors would lead still more certainly and 
rapidly to failure in duty on the students’ part, than I should 
expect it to do in the case of Scripture. 

But though such be the state of matters 1 am conversant with, 
Iam constrained to suppose it is not so everywhere. The sug- 
gestion made to me by the Committee seems enough to show that 
in some places a difficulty is found in exerting a wholesome 
Christian influence in the education of College students, such as 
does not arise with boys at an earlier stage. If so, the question 
comes really to this: how is it that the evil is overcome in the 
Christian College at Madras ? 
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It is a question on which it would seem that I should be able 
to throw light very easily, and yet I have considerable doubt about 
my ability to do so.. We have grown beyond the evil, and though 
I can see that it may come upon us as it has on others, yet it is 

“not an evil that needs at present any particular effort to keep far 
away. The process of this growth, however, has largely been an 
unconscious one. It is no wise planning of our own and no 
clearly thought-out scheme that has averted the evil. 
_ I must ask you carefully to remember also, in what sense and to 
what extent the evil has been averted, or can be averted by 
human effort. 

For the full preparation of the heart that enablesamanto The full 
recognize saving truth, to grasp the promise, to cleave to the preparation. 
Redeemer, we must ever look to the direct agency of the Spirit, of the heart, 
and that Spirit “ bloweth where it listeth.” But an intelligent the Spirit's 

- interest in the subject of religion, in the subject of revelation, in Work, 
the history of the divine training of mankind, brings the soul into 
that condition in which it is most likely to respond to the Spirit 
when so He breathes. Such a state of interest it is possible to 
- secure in a College class, not certainly without the Holy Spirit’s 
help but in virtue of his ordinary operations, if only the proper 
means can be discovered and applied. ‘There ought to be an An intelligent 
intelligent interest in the whole round of religious questions on interest to be 
the part of a class that studies Scripture—an interest at least of expected as 
the same kind and to the same extent as that class displays when ones 
it studies Mathematics or Ethics or Philosophy. If such Piety 
interest be not in some fair degree awakened and maintained, . 
I can see no hope of our colleges becoming, as they should 
become, the chief power in moulding the whole moral and 
religious future of this land. I can see indeed but little use 
in maintaining them at all. 

This isa stage with which no man should on the one hand be 
content, but for which on the other hand every one should be 
thankful. It is but a stage, not the final end; but according to 
the rules of common providence, it is a stage naturally antecedent 
to the yet higher things that in God’s own time arise out of it. 

How then isit that this stage has been arrived at and maintain- Plan adopted 
ed at Madras? It seems to me that in answering the question cate 
the foremost place should be given to the fact that great attention AY eS 
has been bestowed upon the School Department of the Institution. fadras. 
As the boys in it move up from class to class, they come more and 
more under the influence of the Christian spirit that breathes, I Especial 
hope, through our whole arrangements: and the head of the In- attention paid 
stitution becomes better acquainted with them personally. In all — to School 
the school classes they have been taught Scripture truth, as well Department. 
‘as other truth. When they pass in ordinary course into the 
College, they carry with them some considerable familiarity with 
the facts and principles of Scripture, and are thus pretty well 
prepared for a deeper study of them. ‘The boys whose characters 
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and feelings have thus been moulded in the school, naturally 
form the nucleus for the class that they belong to in the 
College, and give the tone to the general feelings of their class. 
Students who come from other Mission Schools amalgamate 
with them readily, so far as their attitude toward Scripture 
teaching is concerned: and those who have never opened a 
Bible before, easily catch the prevailing tone.—They catch it 
sometimes in a very remarkable degree, for it is perhaps rather 
the rule than the exception that some of the students from non- 
Christian Schools are the most interested of all in the religious 
studies of the First College class, and amongst the foremost in the 
Scripture examinations, 

The amount of time and energy thus devoted to comparatively 
little boys may appear to those of a certain way of thinking to be 
greatly misemployed. To me it does not seem so. Certainly on 
the first blush it would appear that with so little time and strength 
at our disposal it should all be given to our senior students; and I 
fear that instructors generally, and Missionary instructors as well as 
others, have at least some touch of the feeling that it is beneath them 
to do much in elementary studies, or to care very much about little 
boys. And then again with the pressure towards examinations and 
the supposed necessity for an Institution to stand high in them, there 
is considerable temptation to give the whole available strength of 
the best men to the classes that may gain credit by their Univer= 
sity success. But to my mind the only valuable success of an in- 
structor lies in the extent to which he moulds character and makes 
it habitual for those whom he is training to judge of all thingsand 
to act upon true principles. Now certainly it is in early years, long 
before the stage of College education has been reached, that 
character can best be moulded. And whatever may be allowable 
or right for men who seek for scientific honour or academic fame, 
T am quite sure it is not right for ws to neglect those who are at 
that stage in the development of their being when tendencies of 
thought and feeling are commonly determined for all the years of 
life, and for all the ages of eternity. If we are driven to neglect 
something, let us neglect the advanced stages rather than the 
elementary. If the root be well nourished and protected, there 
is some hope that the flower and fruit may flourish, even though 
little attention can be spared them. On the other hand neglect 
the root, and your utmost care of the flower and fruit will be in 
vain. I hold these opinions with regard to the duty of all 
instructors; but at least, with regard to Christian Missionaries 
who instruct the young, I am absolutely sure of their correctness. 
At all events whether these views be correct or not, I ascribe 
the pleasure and the ease with which Christian truth is taught in 
our College classes very largely to the degree in which they have 
been acted on. 

Again, I ascribe a good deal to the general state of discipline 
which we have found it possible to maintain in all classes of 
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School and College. Scripture instruction is accepted as part 
of the curriculum. Those who object to it, or whose parents ob- 
ject to it, have plenty of openings elsewhere. No one needs 
to enter our class rooms who has any reluctance to study this 
particular kind of truth, for itis known throughout Madras,—I 
suppose I may say, throughout the length and breadth of Southern 
India,—that Christian truth is as much a part of the training that 
we offer, as truth mathematical, or truth historical, or truth of 
any kind. ‘This being so, the good discipline of the classes gene- 
rally tells in favour of Scripture instruction. Idle students, 
careless students, self-indulgent students we have enough of; 
but when the general state of discipline is good, and when 
Scripture is accepted as being a part of the course as much as 
Mathematics, idleness and self-indulgence are felt to be a breach 
of duty and a disgrace, in the one case as much as in the other. 
- Of course discipline is not so strict, or at all events there is not 
so much in the way of strict command, in the College classes as in 
the School. Nor should there be. If young men at College have 
notbegun to be self-governing, their school training has done 
_ them but little good. At that stage they must have the opportu- 
nity of going wrong, and go wrong accordingly they sometimes 
do. But in an institution where School and College are combined, 
if discipline be thorough in the former, it will penetrate into and 
greatly influence the latter without much endeavour to main- 
fain it. And here comes into play that admirable feature in 
our Indian school boys which makes up so largely for their 
instability and for much that is disappointing in them otherwise. 
They cherish no resentment, but very much the contrary, towards 
one who dares to be strict with them when strictness is required. 
In our School classes the discipline is strict, not to say severe, 
beyond what is common in India, or common anywhere now- 
a-days; but as regards the popularity of the Institution and the 
attachment which the pupils feel to it,—the facts are tolerably 
familiar to those who know anything of education with us in the 
South. All I shall say is that Iam very sure that any lowering 
of the standard of discipline would result in the long run, not in 
an increase but in a diminution of the widespread favour that the 
Institution has long enjoyed. When boys trained for years, by 
strict discipline, in habits of regularity and obedience, pass from 
School to College and set the tone to the class they belong to, 
the Scripture studies of that class share in the benefit with other 
studies and it becomes possible, to a very considerable extent, to 
let the students’ own sense of what is right and becoming take the 
place of external restraints and orders. ; 

Another reason I would assign for our comparative freedom 
from the evil that I understand your Committee to complain of, 
is the loyalty to their School or College, which is far indeed from 
being so strong as I should like to see it, but of which there is a 
considerable amount in Madras. I dare say it arises largely from 
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thoroughness of discipline. Certainly it prevails most in institu- 
tions that are most strictly managed. For observe that it is by 
ho means confined to the Christian College, though of course I 
know most about it there. For instance, in the institutions, 


whether Mission or otherwise, of the better class, it has long 
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ceased to be a universal, and ceased even to be a very common thing 
for students who fail at an examination to transfer themselves to 
another School or College. I had to spend last February and 
March in Calcutta, and of course found the classes fully formed 
on my return. So far as I have found out, not a single boy who 
had failed in any of the three University [Hxaminations, and their 
number was not inconsiderable, had transferred himself elsewhere. 
A few had given up their studies and came soon to report that 
they had done so; but all the others were on the benches where 
they had sat in the preceding year. ‘To some this may seem 
a small thing: but I believe that those who are accustomed 
to think of the springs of character and to trace the process 
by which the man is moulded, will join with me in regarding 
it as of considerable value. 

Yet another point occurs to me as deserving of attention. It 
regards the mode in which the Scripture teaching is given in our 
classes. I do not mean to imply tkat our practice in this respect 
differs from what prevails elsewhere. But I have little doubt that 
some part of the interest that Scripture instruction has hitherto 
commanded among our students should be ascribed to this cause. 
The aim has been more to awaken thought than to inculeate dogma. 
The giving of full expression to imperfect views, and to antago- 
‘nistic views when it seemed to proceed from honest thought, has 
always been rather encouraged than repressed. Full recognition 
has been given to all that is good and true in every system of be- 
lief, and any cleaving has been welcomed to the gleams of light 
that, apart from Christianity, have shone across the darkness of 
the world,—to the thoughts that 


“ Through many a dreary age 
Upbore whate’er of good or wise 
Yet lived in bard or sage.” 


That is the mode of teaching that the whole principles of the 
‘divine dealings with our race has sanctioned, and it promises more 
fruitful, though it may be more tardy, results than any other, at 
least in the judgment of those who have faith in the might of 
‘truth and in the Spirit’s promised presence, and who care more for 
‘one atom of moral life that is germinating within, than fora 
Ri system of professed truth that has no living root within the 
‘soul. , 

I shall mention but one more influence that I think has 
smoothed difficulties away that might otherwise have arisen, The 
‘idea has been steadily inculeated that education is one thing and 


‘passing examinations quite another. If the difficulty I am asked 
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to consider arises mainly, as I think it does, from the pressure 
of the University, then any extent, however small, to which this 
idea takes hold of students’ minds must help a little to overcome 
it. I am perfectly aware that mere talk on this theme will 
produce no effect. But talk may become really useful, when it 
is. upheld by practice on fitting opportunity; when, for instance, 
it is upheld, as I have said it has been with us, by the bestowal 
of earnest care upon boys and upon classes that have no 
examination immediately in prospect. I confess indeed with 
shame that to a most grievous and discouraging extent our 
students are still under the power of the examination madness,— 
still far too much disposed to think that this wretched passing 
is the one aim they should set before them. But I believe that 
something is contributed towards their readiness to be interested 
in religious instruction, by the real, though still too small extent, 
to which their minds have been disabused of the baneful error 
that threatens to ruin the whole scheme of Indian Education. 
Perhaps our students are even beginning to recognize the ele- 
‘mentary but important truth, that success at examinations is, like 
health and happiness and much besides, one of the things that are 
‘most likely to be obtained when they are not directly sought 
after. ‘he history of the College is fitted to teach them this ; for 
while the distinct and steady aim has been to get our students to 
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put duty first and to let success take care of itself, our amount of The Christian 
“success is probably as great as any College in India can show. College not 
For example in the current year, with 53 passing the Entrance unsuccessful, 


Examination, 63 the First Examination in Arts, and 39 that for 
the degree,—with the F. A. and B. A. lists alike headed by one of 
our students and two others of them equal for the only prize in 
science that the University has to bestow, the record of success in 
‘this secondary, and, when viewed as most men view it, this despi- 
‘cable object of desire, is not one of which any institution need be 
‘ashamed. 

To me indeed it is not irreverent to say, that this measure of 
“success at examinations, coupled with the fact that there has been 
‘a steady effort to keep teachers and taught from caring exces- 
‘sively about them, seems an exemplification of the divine princi- 
ple which runs through all God’s world,—through great things and 
‘small things equally,—that he that loveth his life loses it, while he 
‘that hateth his life for the sake of Christ and truth is the only 
one that saves it. ‘This is how the matter appears to me; and 
‘feebly but really our students have begun so to look abit. 

Do not suppose that I wish to speak in any boastful spirit. I 

“am aware of the instability of all things human and of the special 
‘instability of every thing in India. The mobility of the people, 
‘their susceptibility to any influence that once gets hold of them, 
‘whether it be good or bad, is one of our greatest difficulties. It 
‘is the greatest drawback upon the very real pleasure of working 
‘among the youth of a race so ready to welcome steady guidance 
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and to meet sympathy with touching affection. Tn India more 
than elsewhere we know not what a day may bring forth. But 
our experience would be enough to prove that earnest Christian 
instruction can be successfully given in College classes even if all 
that has been effected should fall to pieces from to-morrow, 

There is much besides that I should like to say. There is 
much that should be said to an assembly like this. For the func- 
tion of Christian education is not understood. Only glimmerings 
of it have dawned on any one of us. 

Let me only say that our best guide if we wish to grasp these 
functions truly, will be found in the words with which the king- 
dom of Heaven was first set up on earth. Have you observed 
how the stream of the beatitudes, in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the kingdom are enshrined, circles back to the point 
where it began? “ Blessed are the poor in spirit’’—so the declara- 
tion of the constitution of the kingdom opens. Poverty of spirit, 
willingness to be taught, ceasing from confidence in self; that is 
the only condition of entrance into the kingdom. To that the 
promise is attached, “ Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Then 
at the close we read, “ Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness, sake.” To that too the same promise is given, than 
which there cannot be a higher,—‘* Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The one is the kingdom begun, the other is the king- 
dom completed ; the one the living seed, the other the eternal fruit. 
But between these how many are the stages, how many the 
lessons to be learnt, each with its special blessing promised, 
« Blessed are they that mourn: blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; blessed are the merciful: blessed are 
the pure in heart: blessed are the peacemakers.” It is step by 
step, by experience after experience, that the good of bearing 
persecution, and so of inwardly realizing the kingdom in all its 
power, is gained. That is the divine way of gaining it and there 
is no other. To the world it seems that nothing has been done 
till the goal is reached, till the persecution is borne and the pro- 
fession made, and another unit counted up ina column of statis- 
tics, And the church is so dim-eyed to all that is moral and 
spiritual, to all that the world does not acknowledge, that she 
shares the world’s opinion. So do men reckon, but not so our 
Master. To Him each separate step of training, onwards from 
the faintest breathings of inward life, is precious beyond all 
earthly riches and beyond all the applause of men. 

It isin this intermediate stage that the main function of 
Christian education lies. The man whose life is intelligently given 
to that work must not be satisfied, for the Saviour is not satisfied 
with anything short of the kingdom completely realized. But ite 
the Saviour he sees that there isa divine process and a divine 


Each stage of order, and that the fruit, the real fruit, can never be without the 
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root, the stem, the leaves to bear it. From the one great Teacher 
he learns to see the need of each stage in the kingdom’s growth 
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within—to see its value and to be thankful for it. Therefore he 
can work with hope and work with patience. He can consent to 
be simply an instrument in God’s hands, working with Him who 
rules and loves the world, towards ends not seen as yet. And it is 
such work alone that stands the test of time on earth or that 
still more searching test when the fire shall try every man’s work 
of what sort it is. Better a very little work that is done in 
furtherance of the Divine purpose and in harmony with the Divine 
plan, however much the world may scoff and the church may fail 
to honour, than the largest work that makes light of God’s pro- 
cedure and has the notions of men for its guide and inspiration. 

In Christian education, even more than in other forms of 
work, the worker needs to efface himself, that Christ and the 
principles on which His kingdom stands may be all in all. 
He needs to remember that amid all the changes of men’s opi- 
nion and ail the shoutings alike of blame and praise, the purpose 
and the plan of God are the one thing stable that this universe 
contains. He needs the determination that whatever else his 
work may be, it shall all be done on the lines that God’s plan lays 
down. He needs to have the thought before him always that 
is expressed so well in simple lines that were often sung of old 
on Scottish moors and hillsides, upholding through many a 
gloomy day the men who dared to reject the notions that prevail- 
ed around and to witness even to the death for the Church’s free- 
dom and the Church’s fealty to her only Head— 


«¢Oh but the counsel of the Lord 
Doth stand for ever sure ; 

And of His heart the purposes, 
From age to age endure.” 


OPENING SPEECH 
Br J. Witson, Ese, E. C. 8., Culcutta. 


In this paper it is my intention to speak of the higher educa- 
tion only in its religious or Missionary aspect. ‘The rapid strides 
with which it is extending, and the great social and political 
changes which it is producing, are outside of the limits which I 
have assigned to myself. My remarks will also for the most part 
be limited in their application to Caleutta and Bengal. 

In connection with this subject it is impossible to “avoid men- 
tioning the name of Dr. Duff, the illustrious founder and advo- 
eate of educational missions. He came to this country bearing 
in his hands the two torches of Religion and Knowledge, whose 
different rays would, as he believed, blend in one harmonious 
light of true Science, true Philosophy, and true Religion. To 
change the figure, Hinduism was to be killed through its brain, 
and a new life was to be inspired by the quickening power of 
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Gospel truth. Great and sudden were the results that were ex- 
pected to. follow from the destructive power of true scientific, 
knowledge on the one hand, and from the constructive edifying 
power of Christian truth on the other. Filled with an ardent 
zeal, such as is given to few, and burning with high hope, Dr. 
Duff laboured like a hero in the strife, and filled others with a 
like zeal and hope. But alas! sad experience soon showed that 
these hopes were too ardent. Leviathan is not so tamed. Great 
results did indeed follow, but not exactly of the kind which he 
expected and desired. 

It was my fortune to be present at his last meeting with the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference, before he said farewell to the 
shores of India, With a natural pride he made a long speech, 
giving an account of the many and great changes for the better 
which it had been granted to him to see, as the results of that 
educational system with which his Mission work had been so 
closely identified. Speaking of the time of his arrival and of the 
time of his departure, he went on through a long series of parti-. 
culars of all kinds, in which “then” and “now,” “ then” and 
“now,” were pointedly contrasted. The account was most en- 
couraging ; and yet when examined closely it would be found that 
while he had some very important progress to report, of a directly . 
Missionary and Christian character, yet the largest part of the 
change was of a different kind,—intellectual, social, economic, and 
political ; and where the change was religious, it might rather, 
be described as destructive than as constructive. 

If now, after a lapse of other 20 years, a similar stock-taking 
of change and progress were to be made, J believe that it would 
partake, to a large extent, of the same disappointing character. 
In the directly Christian department, there would be valuable re- 
sults to show in the conversion and high education of some who 
are likely to prove, not only a credit to the Christian name, but 
able and efficient agents in the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
The number of converts directly traceable to the educational 
system would not be large ; but the individual converts would be 
valuable. But we must confine ourselves here to the changes of 
thought among those educated men who, without becoming Chris- 
tians, have been driven by Western Science and Philosophy away 
from their old religious and theological moorings. We might 
further point to the recent efforts at higher education among 
females. I remember when it was thought a great thing that 
Hindoo women should be taught anything at all,—a little reading 
and writing, perbaps a little music, and a great deal of faney work, 
And while this is still the character of much that is called educa- 
tion in the Zenanas, it is no longer regarded as a great thing ; and 
we have recently seen several cases of young Hindoo girls, both 
Christian and Non-Christian, who have succeeded in passing the 
Entrance and even the First Arts Examinations of the Universi- 
ty. No doubt these are as yet exceptional cases, of the prize- 
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gooseberry order; but there can be no doubt that in a few years 
we shall see much more of this. I cannot say that I look upon 
the prospect with full satisfaction, believing as I do that the 
University course, especially on its mathematical side, is not well 
suited to the wants of the great bulk of the women of this or 
perhaps of any other country. Only a few, who look forward 
to some special career in life, can derive any benefit from it. 
For the great majority of the girls, and fora great number of 
the boys too, for all, in short, who do not intend to go through 
the University curriculum, I should like to see instituted a set 
of examinations resembling those known in England and Scotland 
as the University Local Examinations, with a course of study 
similar to that adopted by the Indian Reform Association, which 
has here had the courage to set the University aside. 

I have said that Dr. Duff came to. India bearing in his hands 
the two torehes of religious and scientific truth, for he hada 
perfect faith in the harmony of all truth. In the words of Sir 
Henry Maine, “ Dr. Duff never refused to give instruction in any 
subject of knowledge because he considered it dangerous. Where 
men of feebler minds or of weaker faith would have shrunk from 
encouraging the study of this or of that classical language, because 
it enshrined the archives of some antique superstition, or would 
have refused to stimulate proficiency in this or that walk of phy- 
sical science, because its conclusions were supposed to lead to 
irreligious consequences, Dr. Duff, believing his own creed to be 
true, believed also that it had the great characteristic of all truth,— 
that characteristic which nothing else except truth possesses,—that 
it can be reconciled with everything else which is also true.” 
What was thus said of Dr. Duff may be said to be, in varying 

degrees, the character of every educational Missionary. 

It seems a brave and noble thing for the educational Missionary 
to say that all truth must harmonise; and to exclaim with Milton 
“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in afree and open encounter 2” This, I 
say, seems brave and noble; and no one would think of denying 
the abstract proposition that all truth must harmonise. But the 
experience of the last fifty years both in Europe and in India will 
lead us to modify these brave words with many cautious qualifica- 
tions; and absolute truth, whether in Science orin Religion, must 
be distinguished from that which merely passes current for truth. 
Time too, much time, must be allowed for the mortal struggle to 
be fought out. Truth does not drive away error in an instant, as 
the bright beams of the sun dispel the darkness. Truth does not 
reveal falsehood by an instantaneous touch, as the spear of Ithu- 
riel revealed the disguised Satan. For this, as for all the great 
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condemnation of the accidental educational results to which I am 

Hinduism not now about to refer. We have said that Hinduism was to be kill- 
killed. ed through its brain. Has it been killed ? Has it really been 
killed even in the case of those who seem in other respects to 

have adopted the richest results of Western Culture ? Has the 

snake been killed, or has it been only seotched? We must not 

be in too great a hurry to answer this question. Less than four 

years ago, a crowded audience of Baboos in the Town Hall cheer- 

ed to the very echo the statement of an eloquent orator that it 

was not the bayonets or cannon of the British Army that held 

India, but the army of missionaries of Jesus Christ. This loud 
testimony was hailed at the time by most people as a favourable 

sign of the secret progress of Christian ideas. But how little 

reliance can be placed on such indications may be gathered from 

a recent correspondence upon the subject of idolatry, that appear- 

‘ed in the columns of the Statesman. From that correspondence 

it has become painfully evident that the snake bas been only 

scotched, not killed. Hinduism, though killed through its brain, 

has been resuscitated through its heart. The hereditary affection 

of many generations will not let it die. Hinduism is given up as 

a literal and scientific statement of religious truth ; but is still 
cherished, by those who pretend to insight, as the figurative and 

poetical expression of the great facts of the Universe. In reply 

to a series of letters, attacking the idolatry of Hinduism, especial- 
Advocated for ly as still practised by educated men, there appeared some other 
its esoteric Jetters in defence, or rather in explanation of what the writer calls 
teaching. ational Hinduism, from the pen of one who is known to be a 
man of culture and of considerable literary power, both in English 

and Bengali. Being very much of an agnostic, he winds up by 
declaring that he regards Hinduism as a beautiful religion, not 

indeed of Divine origin, but. the perfection of human wisdom. 

This of course is not the Hinduism of the Hindus; but it is 

that which now passes current as a glorified Hinduism with a 

certain portion at least of the educated class. They would fain 

believe that this glorified Hinduism stands to the Hinduism of 

the Puranas as Christianity stands to Judaism ; that as the Mosaic 

law had only the shadow of good things to come, and not the 

very image of the things, and as its rites and ceremonies were 

thrown aside when that which was perfect was come, so the legends 

and ritual of Hinduism, once regarded as literally true and really 
efficacious, are now set aside as not being realities, only to be again 
welcomed as poetry. These men would fain say with St. Paul, 

“ Which things are an allegory.” The Hinduism of the Vedas, 

says this writer, is dead, absolutely dead, though we might regard 

that as the purest form of Hinduism. ‘The 'Tantras too are con- 

demned. ‘The ritual is declared to be mere mummery. Idolatry 

is not compulsory. All the outward and visible forms of Hinduism 

are spoken of as the mere husk of the cocoa-nut. When all these 

husks are stripped off, the sweet and precious kernel that remains 
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is that inner meaning which is nowhere authoritatively declared, 
but which, each enlightened mind, or poetic imagination may 
extract for itself from these husks which are its mere outward 


_ expression, 


By this writer, and by others, refuge is taken in the convenient 
subterfuge that the Teutonic mind cannot understand these Asia- 
tic mysteries ; and further, that they cannot be understood with- 
out being first believed. | This way of speaking has become fashion- 
able among a certain class. It is easy for us, even with Teutonic 
minds, to understand that a natural and patriotic feeling of affec- 
tion for the religion of their fathers, uniting with that modern 
unbelief in the miraculous, which scientifie studies tend so much 
to foster, should urge these men, in the real absence of all belief 
in any religion as a religion, to cling in a romantic kind of way 
to Hinduism as a product of the religious imagination capable of 


a rationalistic explanation to satisfy their new habits of thought. 


This being the case, what is our hope for the future? We 
must have patient hope in the ultimate prevalence of truth. Our 
hope for India is the same as our hope for England. The agnos- 
tics of the East and the agnostics of the West are not far apart. 
They have no religion, because they feel no need of any. Human 
reasoning can bring them no farther than this. But it is God 


_ that giveth the increase. Let the Spirit of God touch their hearts 
with a real sense of sin and guilt; let them feel the want of some 
assured confidence as to the relation of man to God, and as to 


their own personal relation to God,—they will not then be satis- 
fied with the poetical and mystical interpretation of the legends 
of that beautiful religion, which they do not believe to be of 
Divine origin but only the perfection of human wisdom; and to 
the production of which, pantheism and polytheism, philosophy 


and mysticism, have all lent a helping hand. While their souls 


are thus ab ease, and pleasing themselves with merely beautiful 


_ fantasies, we cannot look for much moral or spiritual earnestness. 


But when the Spirit of God shall really rouse them, as by the 
dispensations of His providence He may easily do, they will not be 
satisfied with mere poetry, but will desire some strong consolation, 


and will flee for refuge to lay hold upon that hope which is an 
anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 


into that within the veil. For a time, however, these refuges of 


lies, the accidental results of education, must have their day. 


Among all conflicting opinions, those that are false must die ; 
the truest, being the fittest, must survive. And in this conflict 


we must be content to see some of oO 


_ perishing with the rest. 


& Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


ur own most cherished ideas - 
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The issue But, however violently the conflict may rage, we need not be 
certain. alarmed, for the issue is sure and right. By the ear of faith we 
may 


“¢ Hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 

And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well; 
And all és well, though faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear ; 

Weil roars the storm, to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.’’ 


And what are the words of that deeper voice? They are these : 
“The seventh Angel sounded; and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever 
and ever.” ; 


Tur Rev. W. Jounson, Principat oF L. M.S. Instrrurion, 
BHOWANIPORE, Caleutta, said:—There is one aspect of this 
subject, not touched on/by Mr. Miller and Mr. Wilson, which 
I think is worthy of the attention of this Conference, and the 
attention of the Directors of Missionary Societies. I refer to the 
position in which this higher education places dozens of men 
in relation to their work as Christian Ministers and Missionaries. 

The teaching Here is a man, for example, who has received what I have heard 
of secular called ‘the grace of mathematics.’ He has the reputation among 
subjects by Calcutta students of being a good mathematica! teacher. Well, he 

Missionaries. myst be used to attract students and make the College prosper. 

It wouldn’t pay to expend him on the teaching of the Bible. He 
goes to College in the morning and spends the day with a piece 
of chalk in his hand, drawing triangles and circles and teaching 
the ignorant to find, not the way of life, but the value of a. 
Perhaps he varies this work with a lesson on logic. Or if 
a man has the reputation of being a good coach in the English 
language, he spends his Missionary life in unveiling the mysteries 
of English literature. And this man was ordained a minister of 
the word of life, and sent forth to evangelise the heathen. His 
ministry, in the main, is not a ministry of the word of life. It is 
a ministry of mathematics, a ministry of philosophy, a ministry 
of English Literature. We who are engaged in this work cannot 
take the position of Paul and say, “I determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 
There would be more truth in saying, “I am constrained to do 
little among you save Fowler’s Logic, and Todhunter’s Algebra.’ 
I can conceive that a man might do this, and in doing it might 
take his stand on a ground of noble self-sacrifice. He might say, 
“Tf I can help to keep up a Christian school or College in this hea- 
then land by teaching mathematics and philosophy, I will be con- 
tent to teach them to the end of my days, and shall consider my 
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service as a minister of the gospel fulfilled.” But who would say 
that such a sacrifice is required or is right ? Is it right ? 

I should like it to be calmly and dispassionately considered by 
wise and devout men, whether the present connexion of*Mission- 
ary Societies with the higher education should be strengthened and 
perpetuated, or whether it should not cease. 

I make a clear distinction between the higher education, and Christian 
Missionary schools for younger boys—youths who go as far as the teaching in 
Entrance Examination of the University. It is a great thing to the lower 
get hold of the young when their minds are plastic, receptive, cleron anys 
susceptible, before they become imbedded in and encrusted with their 
superstitions. And if they were taught Bible lessons and Bible 
narratives skilfully, attractively, affectionately—which I fear they 
seldom are—there would be, there must be, most blessed results. 

The children do not resist your Bible teaching. They have the 
docile spirit, the believing spirit that is natural to a child. 

But how is it with the young mea in College classes who are Not so in 
preparing for University Examinations? Do they not dislike the the higher. 
Bible teaching which forms part of the College routine? Do 

they not try to escape it and dodge it in all manner of ways? 
Have they not to be driven to it with a strong hand? And then, 
do they not meet it with a quiet passive resistance? I see that 
my remarks are disapproved by some, and it may appear that I 

am ‘revealing the secrets of my prison house.’ But I know it 
is as I say, and I ask whether we should go on heaping Mathema- 
tics and Logic and Literature on these men to make them 
B. A.’s and M. A.’s? 

In the present state of things I am inclined to forego the rou- 
tine Bible lessons in the College classes, and to find hope in that 
element of Christian truth which so largely pervades the best of 
our Literature. And I rejoice that those who will study the 
masterpieces of English literature must sit at the feet of men 
who have bowed in reverence to our holy religion. 

Tue Rev. L. L. Unn, A. L. M., Guntoor, Madras, said:—I Power of 

feel that the honour of my work and the honour of my God ee 
is called in question here this day, I cannot allow this. Mis- SRR Se 
sionaries, men of God, have placed me in my work, I have given 
myself entirely to it, and devotion and prayer have confirmed me 
in it. No, Sir, this is a mighty work. You yourselves, as educa- 
ted men, know the benefit and power of a Christian education. 
You know what Science, Literature and Philosophy gilded, nay 
enleayened, with Christian truth, will do. You know what it .is 
to lay hold of and mould the intellect of men, which will rule 
in this land. I see no other way for this moulding work than by 
the Higher Education. 

I am thankful there has been established a chain of Christian 
High Schools or Colleges in our Presidency from Madras all 
through the Northern Sircars. One thing we want. There must — 
be no uncertain sound. ‘These Schools must give out positive 
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influence for our Saviour. They must be consecrated with prayer 
and given unto God. And I am glad to say that in all these 
High Schools aud Colleges I speak of, there have been young men 
led to Gad. Not one has been without its reward. Judge us 
therefore, not by our failures, but by our success. We are mould- 
ing minds and spirits, a work that cannot be done in a week. 
We are tuning them for the grand things of God. Sometimes 
this work is unfinished and the young men go forth from our 
Schools with minds not yet properly set, and then you—we all— 
must finish the work till the soul-chords ring with the Redeemer. 
Sometimes we finish the tuning in Schools, and have the joyful 
notes responding early there. So let us go on, with all the zeal 
for this far-reaching work we can, and give to if full power and 
might. 

Tur Rev. J. Woopsips, A. P. M., Futtehgurh :—desired to give 
a testimony in behalf of higher education as conducted in 
Mission Schools and Colleges. When he came to India 
many years ago he became acquainted with Dr. Duff. He 
now desired to correct an erroneous impression about him that 
seemed to have been embodied in an utterance of a member of the 
Conference at one of the Sessions of a previous day. That im- 
pression was, that Dr. Duff was opposed to preaching the Gospel. 
In 1858 in company with a young Missionary he called on Dr. 
Duff, who showed them over the Institution. They heard the res 
citations, ete., and saw all the departments in operation. When 
about to take leave, the young man asked Dr. Dutt, “ What is your 
theory of Missions?” “ My theory of Missions ?”’ said he, “ I 
have no theory—anything and everything that will promote the 
cause of Christ.” He (the speaker) would like the Conference to 
endorse that opinion. Let every agency that helps in any way 
be prosecuted with the utmost vigour. If the teaching of mathe- 
matics and the sciences is necessary let it be done; but he did not 
think that the time of Missionaries should be taken up by this 
work. There are laymen fully qualified now available. 

Tum Rev. W. BR. Buacxert, C. M. S., Calcutta :—said, that he 


Schools must had heard a good deal of the evidence given before the Education 
be thoroughly Commission of which he was a member. He had learnt that 


efficient, 


Missionary education had enemies, but he regarded that as an 
encouragement, since no one would be angry with their schools 
if they were not accomplishing something in the direction they 
desired. Some witnesses had declared that the young men 
brought up in Missionary Schools and Colleges were better men, 5 
and more trustworthy than those produced by Government institu- — 
tions. Others had said, that they never knew any student of a — 
Missionary Institution rise to any eminence; but he had found no © 
difficulty in making them retreat from that position by a refer- 
ence to the pupils of Dr. Duff. The chief point, however, that 
had forced itself upon his mind in connexion with the Education | 
Commission, was the necessity of keeping up the efficiency of — 
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Missionary Schools, and improving them. They would not get 


rid of the competition of Government Schools, and they were 


likely to have in addition the competition of Aided Schools esta- 


‘blished by local bodies. And the only way to overcome these 


rivals would be to keep their Schools up to the highest possible 


standard of efficiency. 
Tur Rev. A. V. Trmpany, C. B. M., Coconada :—testified, as a 


vernacular Missionary, in favour of High Education, and therefore 


cannot be regarded as a special pleader. The first caste man 


whom he had baptized had had no connection with schools; but 


the second one he baptized had been a student in Mr. Miller’s 
College in Madras. He developed into a lovely Christian. Indeed, 
he had been a Christian at heart for ten years before his baptism. 


~ One day when singing a hymn in his father’s garden, he was over- 
_ powered with a conviction of sin, and then and there he gave his 
heart to the Saviour. Twice had he tried to be baptized in 


Madras, once being nearly killed by his father. Fearing that 


his father would commit some overt act that would bring him 
- within the law, he went to Coconada to be baptized. Another 


SF 


UF ee 


-easte man whom he baptized some months ago, in his boyhood 


had studied in Dr. Hay’s school at Vizagapatam, and he had no 
doubt that what that boy then learned, had been the seed in the 
hands of God which came to fruitage in the life of the mature 
man many years after. These converts were credited to him, 
they appeared on the statistics of his Mission, but they really be- 
longed to the schools. 

At the Bangalore Missionary Conference we set our seal of 
approval on Higher Education, and do not now intend to reverse 


that detision. Let our Higher Education be strengthened at 
~ every possible point, and in every possible way. Those who are 


aaa 


engaged in this department of Mission work are helping vernacu- 


Jar Missionaries far more than is apparent or can be known. As 


_time goes by, the work will appear to be more and more impor- 


) tant. 


Dr. Cursrer, A. B F.M, Dindigui, Madras, said :—I neither 
like the name Educational Missions nor Medical Missions, and wish 


that we might all speak and think of these two forms of work as 
simply two parts of our labour in the general Mission work. We 


need various forms of labour, but all are one in the great work of 


_ putting down idolatry and helping on the coming of the kingdom 


of our Lord and Saviour. r, 
Missions in India owe a debt of gratitude to the Missionaries 


- like Mr, Miller, who are attending to this most important work 


of Higher Education. It isa hard and up-hill work, a work which 


may not, on the surface, shew such immediate results as some 


other forms of Mission labour, But nevertheless it is something 


‘which must be done and well done. 
Our Native helpers are demanding higher education for their 


children, and if we have not Christian Colleges for them, they will 
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send them to High Schools or Colleges where the Missionary has 
no voice nor influence. 

I have, as Head Master of my High School in Dindigul, a gra- 
duate of the Christian College at Madras. He is still a Hindu, 
but I can give my testimony that the study of the Bible, while in 
the Christian College, has been of no injury to him. He would 
not allow his school to be commenced or opened without prayer. 

And we need higher education for a larger number of our 
Native Pastors and Catechists, to enable them to meet the scepti- 
cism of the English speaking and educated Hindus, which is so 
leavening great numbers of these throughout the whole of India. 





Arimary Ghueation; ov the Goncation 
of the stlasses. 


First Parser py THE Rev. J. Murray Mircnenz, Lh. D., 
Bombay. 


In dealing with a subject like this—immensely exten- 
give in itself, and one which has frequently engaged the 
attention of many of the friends around me,—I cannot 
flatter myself that in the prescribed time, I shall be able 
to advert, even in the most cursory manner, to all its 
important features. I can only hope that, in the discus- 
sion which will follow the reading of the paper, others — 
will be able to make supplementary statements which 
may render the treatment of the question, as a whole, not 
unworthy either of the subject itself or of this large Mis- — 
sionary Conference. 

T need occupy no portion of our precious time in prov- 
ing that the topic is of immense importance. The educa- 
tion of the masses—the very title is a demonstration. 

Nor need I detain you by showing, for the point is self- 
evident—that primary education ought to engage the 
most earnest consideration of all who seek the welfare of 
India; and that the question ought to come home to the 
heart of every Missionary, every servant of Government, 
every Indian patriot, and every philanthropist. 
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We are so far unfortunate as to the time when this 
momentous subject comes under discussion. The Educa- 
tion Commission is in possession of a great mass of in- 
formation regarding primary instruction which has not 
yet been published, and, I believe, not yet digested. It 
is possible that the views of the Conference might to 
some extent be modified, if it were in possession of all 
the facts which the Commission has been so laboriously 


collecting, But, of course, we cannot wait until the Com- 


mission shall have published its views and the evidence 
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on which they rest. We must speak our mind now. This © 


is, so far, to be regretted. And yet, I do not believe that 
any essential alteration of the views which the Conference 
may now express will require to be made when the Re- 
port of the Commission shall have been given to the 
world. We may be at present ignorant of certain de- 
tails; but we are not ignorant of the great principles 


which this Conference is bound to express in regard to 
the education of the people. Farther, many important 


facts are already fully known which justify, and indeed 
demand, an expression of the mind of the Conference in 


clear and unmistakable language. 
The great Despatch of 1854, which has often been The Despatch 


a 


justly called the Charter of Indian Education, fully ad- 
mitted that up to that date Government had “ attended 
+00 exclusively to the higher education,” and it ruled that 
“the active measures of Government should be more 


especially directed for the future * * * to the great mass 


of the people who are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name, by their own efforts. 

This great principle was re-affirmed in the Despatch of 
1859; and no document since issued, either by the Home 
authorities or the Government of India, has called in ques- 
tion either the truth of the principle or its application to 


all the provinces of this country. 


wags also warmly interested in education. 1 
~especially to text books—a very important topic. 


It may be well to notice in passing, that the necessity 
of educating the masses has been fully recognized by 
many of the most distinguished Indian statesmen, such 


as Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Thomason, Lord TaMinenet, 


Sir George Campbell, and Lord Ripon ; and this list of 
names might easily be enlarged.* It in no way detracts 


homason declared that the ignorance 
to Government. Lord Northbrook 
His attention was drawn more 


* Both Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. T 
of the people was a “ standing reproach’ 


of 1854. 
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from the value of the opinion of such men, if it was based 
on grounds partly political and partly philanthropic. 
With regard to the former it is an accepted maxim that 
“a, condition of popular ignorance is a condition of public 
danger”—an axiom of the truth of which India has already 
had bitter experience. 

The great measure of local self-government and a com- 
prehensive, catholic scheme of national education stand 
in the closest possible connection. Hach is the comple- 


_ ment of the other. 


Provisions of 
the Despatch 
not fairly 
carried out. 


Mass 
education has 
been little 
advanced, 


Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.* 

Such being the case, it is very strange, or at all events 
very sad, that there has hardly been up till now, an 
earnest attempt to carry out the provisions of the Des- 
patch of 1854 in any one of the provinces of India. .In 
some the neglect has been less, in others more complete. 
Indeed, elaborate attempts were made in several quarters 
to set it aside, or even to refute the principles which it 
enunciates. For example, it was argued that the natural 
tendency of education was to proceed, like water, by fil- 
tration downwards; a quasi scientific argument which 
was best answered by observing that, if you really wish 
the pot to boil, you had better apply the heat at the bot- 
tom! Or, keeping to the illustration from filtration, it is 
a simple fact that certain strata retain, and refuse to 
transmit water; while it is equally certain that society 
in India consists of moral strata, layers successively super- 
imposed upon each other, and that the higher layers have — 
hitherto monopolized nearly all mental culture, and still © 
manifest the smallest possible desire to impart it to those © 
below them. oe 

Education has indeed advanced during the last 28 
years; but it has been in no happy or harmonious deve- 
lopment of the whole system. From 1845 to 1880 the - 
number of Colleges increased from 14 to 60; but the 
instruction of the masses by the multiplication of primary 
schools lagged far behind. At an average the annual 
increase of pupils in all schools and colleges together was 
about 60,000; while the natural growth of population 

* T am far from saying that the main reason why pepular education was 


strongly advocated by such distinguished men as have been mentioned 
was the political danger arising from the ignorance of the masses. They 


also clearly saw that the productive powers of the country would be inde- 
. finitely increased, were the agricultural and industrial classes once 


1 ; raised 
of the Cimmerian darkness in which they are now wrapped. ‘ a 
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brought annually forward nearly 800,000 children of 
school-going age, that is, five times as many as had school 
instruction provided for them. Two years ago the entire 
number of pupils attending schools and colleges was only 
9 per 1000, not 1 per cent. It ought to be 15 per cent. 
Again, the proportion of pupils belonging to the higher 
and middle classes is very much larger than that of pupils 
of the lower classes. Of the entire number of pupils the 


girls formed about a thirtieth part. Of the girls and lower 


classes, indeed, there was but the percentage of a small 
fraction, or to speak with still greater exactness, the frac- 
tion of a fraction of a fraction. 

But again, there are large bodies of men among whom 
education can hardly be said to have commenced. The 


' aboriginal races are, as a rule, untouched by Govern- 


ment instruction. Certain classes generally spoken of as 


© casteless Hindus” are in the same condition ; such as 


al 


the Mhars and Mangs of Maharashtra, the Dheds of Gu- 
jarat, the Parias of South India, and, in Bengal, the Chan- 


 dals, Haris, Bagdes, Podes, and others. Of multitudes of 


Mahomedans the same thing holds good. One of the 


aboriginal races—the Santals—is more than a million 
strong. The political danger arising from gross igno- 
_rance is perilously great in their case; for the Santals 


have repeatedly shown themselves to be very liable to 
panic, and at the same time capable both of rapid combi- 


‘nation and energetic action in defence of their rights, real 


~ or supposed.* 


Even in Bengal, where in recent years more energetic 


efforts have been made than elsewhere in India to extend 


popular instruction, the state of things is briefly this. 
There ought to be nearly 8 millions of children at 
school; and there is just above one million. The 
number of boy pupils requires to be increased fourfold 


_ and that of girls nearly sixtyfold. 


* Two very suggestive papers by the Rev. A. Campbell on Santal 
education will be found in the Indian Evangelical Review for January 1883. 
Mr. Campbell mentions that hitherto, in any schools set up for Santals by 
Government, the Santali language has been neglected, and Hindi or Bengali 


- gubstituted. This is a grievous practical error. Both of these languages, as 


_ Instruction, was 


struction given in 


Dr. Hunter has truly stated, the Santals “ abhor.” _ ; 

+ The grand total at the end of 1881, as given in the Report of Public 
1,106,645. Two things must be kept in mind. First, there 
ols of which no account is taken. But Qndly, the in- 


are Indigenous scho , 1 
them and in many of the schools included in the report, 


is all but worthless, 
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This is surely a deplorable state of things. A few 
years ago the Government of Japan announced its deter- 
inination that there should soon be left in the Empire not 
a single village with one uneducated family; nor a 
family with one uneducated member; and towards the 
realization of that high ideal, the Japanese government, 
in the face of many obstacles, is nobly struggling. Is 
this to be another exemplification of the truth of the 
saying—Ex Oriente lwa ? Is an Empire, which has barely 
yet emerged from semi-barbarism, to set an example to the 
enlightened rulers of the great Empire of India? 

The share which the Missions take in primary educa- 
tion is considerable, and it is increasing. There were in 
India proper in 1871, 54,241 vernacular pupils, and in 
1881, 84,760; an increase of 30,519. The addition has 
been chiefly in the number of female pupils. The erowth 
of female education, both higher and lower, as conducted 
by the Missions, has been remarkable and in many ways 
encouraging. Between 1871 and 1881 the number of 
vernacular pupils in Burma rose from 4,037 to 6,287; and 
in Ceylon from 7,961 to 26,371. A painful fact how- 
ever is this, that in Bengal the number fell from 15,013 
to 14,789. Bengal thus occupies quite an exceptional 
position as to primary education in Mission schools. 

There seems to be somewhat less disposition than there 
once was to establish Orphanages, whether male or 
female; but there can be no doubt that, if any part of 
India should be visited by one of those famines so fre- 
quent in times past, there the Missions would put forth— 
as they have hitherto done—their utmost power to miti- 
gate the horrors of the calamity. 

Boarding Schools, as distinguished from Orphanages. 
are certainly not less, but decidedly more, attended to 
than before. The feeling, so far as I know, is universal 
among Missionaries, that no part of all the work of the 
Church in India is more important than that of the care- 
ful training of Christian children. Home education 
when it is what it ought to be, is unspeakably precious, 
and nothing can fully compensate for its absence; but in 
many cases, as the parents themselves have but lately 
emerged from heathenism, they are not equal to the 
difficult task of rightly training children; and therefore 
in oy Spee transitional state of the Missions, boarding 
schools for the young, and perhaps especiall irls— 
are of the highest tat vale 2 ) oon 
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Our statistical tables do not show how many heathen 
children, as distinguished from Christian, attend the 
vernacular Mission schools. The number is not small. 
While some Missionaries set little store by schools for 
heathen children, others deem them a very important 
evangelistic agency. Very much, of course, depends on 
the teachers and mode of teaching. Here we come upon 
a question on which more perhaps than on any other it 
will be found that the views of the Conference are divided. 
Some Missionaries rigidly exclude all heathen teachers. 
In the paucity and frequent expensiveness of Christian 
teachers, other Missionaries do not see their way to so 
absolute arule. One thing is plain; a Christian teacher 
is ceteris paribus very decidedly to be preferred to a 
heathen one. But it is not every good man that is fitted 
to beagoodteacher. A Christian who is intellectually and 
spiritually languid will prove but a wretched instructor 
‘of youth. The qualities essential to a thoroughly good 
teacher are both high and rare; and probably all our 
Missions feel that, in their educational efforts, they have 
often to work on somewhat intractable materials with 
very indifferent tools. So far as the grave item of ex- 
pense is concerned, we trust the difficulty may soon be- 
come less formidable than it has been. It seems im- 
possible that Government will long continue to dole out 
its grants-in-aid with so niggardly a hand as it has 
hitherto done. One result of the expected change would 
he a large accession to the number of Christian teachers, 
at once well qualified and sufficiently remunerated. 

The subject of Sunday Schools has received more and 
‘more attention for more than ten years past. I will not 
enlarge on this topic, as it has been excellently treated in 
a separate paper. I content myself with saying that I 
have seen Sunday Schools in various parts of India, the 
pupils of which evidently entered into the scriptural 
lessons with more than interest, with enthusiasm; and 
these pupils were mainly Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Night Schools have been set up in some Missions with 
very considerable success. 

I shall have something to say at the close of this paper 
regarding the necessity of extending our primary educa- 
tion. But we must not overlook the necessity of improv- 
ing it. I have seen some Mission schools which were as 
good as earnest thought and unceasing labour could. 
make them; but I have seen others that fell far beneath 
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the ideal of a good school. Some of our friends object to _ 
Government inspection and grants-in-aid. Government 
inspection, I fear, is often ill-conducted ; but inspection of 
Inspection some kind, inspection full, frequent, earnest, is a primary 
needed. necessity. Inspection by the Missionary himself is most 
desirable ; let his own eyes see, let his own ears hear. It 
is easy to open a school, and have an encouragingly large 
attendance; it is not easy to make that school what every 
Mission school ought to be; what is worth doing is worth 
doing well. Let there be nothing slovenly, careless, irre- 
gular in any of the school arrangements. Am I utter- 
ing mere truisms? Pardon me; it is not wholly without 
cause. Iam anxious for the efficiency, I am jealous for 

the honour, of our Christian schools. 

Finally ; there is a point of fundamental importance on 

Character of Which I do not intend to dwell, because it will be as uni- 

the teaching. versally admitted as, I trust, it is deeply felt. It is this, 
the value of our schools, as an evangelistic agency, de- 
pends in an immense degree on the character of the reli- 
gious instruction, and the affectionate earnestness with 
which it is conveyed. It is an old saying that the school- 
master is the school. If the glorious truths of the Gospel 
are not communicated in a spirit of deep earnestness and 
warm love, the impression on the mind of the pupil must 
be very different from that which we desire to witness. 
“‘The man may be a heretic in the truth” says one of our 
noblest writers, that is because he holds the truth for 
wrong reasons; and even so the truth may be declared in 
a spirit and manner which are fitted only to harden the 
hearts of the young. 

And surely I do not require to remind the Conference 
that even the most faithful and earnest teaching will be 
entirely profitless, if we do not continually ask and obtain 
the presence and the operation of the Spirit of God. 

Government Government Primary Schools. Many of these are giving a 
Primary yeally good intellectual discipline; quite possibly, most of 
Schools. ‘ . 

them are doing so. Yet one startling fact at once presents 
itself. The continued existence, and even multiplication, 
of indigenous schools around them demonstrates that 
they have failed rightly to suit the genius, or meet the 
requirements, of the mass of the population. This is true 
of the lower sections even of the caste communities. But 
farther, the lowest classes of the people of India, no less 
than the races which we generally designate as aborigi- 
nal, have the greatest possible difficulty in finding admis- 
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‘gion into Government schools. They are not excluded by 
express regulation; but the boy who can long sit on the Low caste 
‘same forms, or mats, with boys of caste must have robur aly Halk 
et @s triplex circa pectus. He is subjected to continuous - eer 
persecution while he does so. Some Government educa- 
tionists have honestly sought to grapple with this huge 
difficulty ; but with very little success. Missionaries in- 
- deed have vanquished it; and perhaps only a little more 
of firmness and persistency is required in order to induce 
caste boys and non-caste boys to occupy the same benches 
in all schools as they already do every day in railway 
carriages. Still, it seems as if many would cry out 
against this; and grave authorities declare it would be 
wrong. We differ from them; but, instead of pressing 
- for what will not be yet conceded, we go on to ask,— What 
- else ? What is to be done on behalf of these down-trodden 
classes? for clearly they are deserving of the especial 
_ sympathy of a paternal Government. Mr. Justice West, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, recommends 
that the Mhars and Mangs of the Western Presidency 
‘be handed over tothe care of the Missionaries. The 
learned Judge expatiates justly and eloquently on the 
desire and power of Christianity to seek out and raise 
even the most degraded. Still, the proposal is clogged 
with practical difficulties. I am convinced, moreover, 
that the Brahmans of Western India will object to the 
plan,* for under the teaching of the Missionaries, the 
lowest classes would speedily rise to enter into competi- 
tion with the very highest for those appointments of which 
the Brahmans are eager to retain a monopoly. 

The benevolent end which Mr. West has in view can A suggestion 
‘be secured at least to a large extent in a simpler way. Fe to ‘ 
Let Government give special encouragement, say double, ae oe 

or, if need be, triple remuneration to teachers who bring 

‘forward for examination pupils of these much-suffering 

races ; and in a few years the problem would be solved.t 

Christian teachers would, of course, hasten to the rescue ; 

low caste teachers would ere long come forward; and 

‘before many years had passed, teachers from the very 
highest classes would not be wanting. Caste prejudice 
is potent; but the love of money 1s more potent 
still. 

* It has been objected to, since these words were written. 


+ The same principle applies to every part of the educational system that 
 Jabours under special difficulties ; for example, female education, 
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The chief function of a primary school is to fit the 
pupils for the better discharge of their inevitable lot in 
life, not to render them generally dissatisfied with it. 
Even in England the complaint begins to be heard that, 
instead of making better plough-boys, the rural schools 
often turn out only “bad grammarians’—conceited lads, 


who refuse farm labour, but are fit for nothing higher. 


In India the danger of this kind of thing is not small, 
and must be sedulously guarded against. Education in 
Government schools has hitherto been sought by the 
lower classes mainly as a ladder, by which to climb into 


Government or railway employment. But the primary 


schools ought to supply an education which is, in its Own 
humble way, complete; while, at the same time excep- 
tionally clever boys should be enabled by means of 
scholarships to push up into higher schools, as far as 
their talent and energy may enable them to go. Tested 
by this simple principle, | fear that the primary schools 
of Government are considerably defective. Moreover, 
there is on the part of schoolmasters, too much crowding 
of subjects and cramming of pupils. It is, however, sa- 
tisfactory to note that the eye of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal has noted these. faults; and possi- 
bly educational authorities elsewhere are also on the alert 
in regard to them. 

School-books. This subject is of very great importance. 
The faults of books used in Government schools have, to 
my personal knowledge, been pressed on public attention 
for upwards of 40 years: and still up to this day there is 
very serious matter of complaint. We gladly admit that, 
in several quarters, there has been decided improvement. . 
The Maratta and Gujarati text-books are morally unex- 
ceptionable, and are full of excellent lessons. The 
Bengali books generally used seem almost equally good. 
The books in the several languages of the Madras Presi- 
dency—in response, I presume, to the earnest appeals of 
Dr. Murdoch,—have been of late exceedingly improved 
in many respects. But the Hindi series especially is still 
eravely faulty. Now it is no answer to this objection 
to say that the worst passages are generally extracts from 
Hindu classics. To introduce as a text-book such a work 
as the Premsagar is altogether unpardonable. If the 
Ramayan of Tulsidas is to be read, it must be so only in 
portions carefully selected. Books are still used in Go- 
vernment schools, which must have been introduced with- 
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out the knowledge of the English Inspectors; but, pro- 


bably these gentlemen would plead that they are over- 


worked and must leave much to be arranged by native 
subordinates. That, however, is a tremendously perilous 
experiment.* If I do not dwell longer on this exceed- 
ingly grave evil, it is because I confidently expect that 
the Education Commission will unanimously recommend 
the application of a radical cure. 

Special reading books for girls are seldom furnished ; 
but are surely most desirable. 

On the momentous subject of the absence of religious 
instruction in Government schools I need hardly enter ; 
for all of us, I doubt not, firmly hold that education with- 
out religion is deplorably defective. Moreover, the neu- 


trality as to religion of which Government boasts, and 
which doubtless it believes it has secured, is, in schools 


simply impossible. Western thought is, and must be, 


conveyed in the school-books; and it comes in conflict, 


at innumerable points, with oriental belief. A system of 
education which undermines, and at last destroys, the 
faith of the pupil cannot be termed neutral unless by a 


gross abuse of language. It is true that the destructive 


process is carried to a less extent in primary than in high- 
er schools; still, it is not absent even in the former. 
What then? I say, let Government,—seeing it can 
neither educate fully nor redeem its own pledge of 
neutrality, abandon the hopeless attempt to maintain 


‘satisfactory schools of its own; let it do this as soon as 


other parties can be induced to take them over. At all 
events, religion would not then suffer; for the natives 
desire religious teaching in general; although they are 
often (not always) afraid of that which is distinctively 
Christian. The Kducation Department would not be 


* Myr. Evans of Monghyr has directed attention to a remarkable case. 


“He mentions that a native gentleman, high up in the Education Department 


to whose discretion was left the selection of many vernacular books for a 
Government College and Schools, has published a book in Hindi which is 
advertized for sale under the title of “ A Catechism on Moral subjects.” The 
stuff so published is simply appalling—atrocious. We append one of the 


questions, not the worst, with its answer. Question: “ What poison is that 


1 . , «= 66 2? = 4 
‘which has the appearance of nectar?’ Answer : Woman.” See Indian 


- Evangelical Review, July 1882, page 14. We understand that this ridiculous 


production is largely circulated under the sanction of the name of Tulsidas ; 
but whether it was actually composed by the poet or not, we have had no 
time to inquire. Mr. Evans does not say, and we do not suppose, that this 


dreadful catechism was introduced as a reading-book into the schools ; but. 


irreparable mischief must have been done by its circulation. 
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thereby setaside. There* would still remain for it a very 


Inspection of weighty and continually growing task, that of inspecting 


Schools. 


Lack of 
trained 
teachers, 


Hindu 
Schools. 


and stimulating schools by whomsoever established. Here 
one ig reminded of the valuable proposal of Sir Charles 
Aitchison, viz., that the education of the country should 
be directed by the University Senates. Let that proposal 
be carefully considered and, if found practicable, as it 
will probably be, let it be fully carried out. It seems to 
me that the Universities might find their hands sufficient- 
ly full, if they efficiently conducted the work of examina- 
tions; but that the great never-ending task of inspecting 
and stimulating schools would require the continuance 
of an Education Department. The work of inspection is 
of unspeakable importance, and one’s heart sinks when he 
sees in how slovenly a manner it is frequently performed. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? who shall faithfully inspect 
the Inspectors ? 

One of the greatest defects in the Government system 
of education is the small number of trained teachers. In 
the Madras Presideucy “ with comparatively few excep- 
tions, the teachers are both uncertificated and untrained.” 
Madras, however, seems waking up more than some of the 
other Provinces to the necessity of having the want sup- 
plied. Desirable for all schools, they are indispensable for 
primary ones. 

We come now to glance at the schools known by the 
name of indigenous. These are the natural products of 
the country; they are distinct from Mission schools on 
the one hand and Government schools on the other. 

-A clear separation must be made between the indige- — 
nous schools of the Hindus and those of the Maho- 
medans. Over nearly the whole country there are still a: 
few of those schools in Bengal called tols, in which learned 
Brahmans gratuitously teach Brahman boys the Sanskrit 
language, and portions of the Sanskrit literature. The 
equipment and surroundings are the simplest conceivable. 
There is much both in the matter and the manner of the in- | 
struction which the nineteenth century must call antiqua- 


* A few months ago I heard the New Testament taught by a Syrian 
Christian to pupils of all castes, several of them Brahmans, in the Hich 
School of Trivandrum. This school, be it observed, is not under the control 
of the British authorities. Were it to be taken over by our Government, 
the Bible, no doubt, would be turned out. The enlightened Maharaja of 


Travancore, though a Hindu, allows it to remain. The fact is abundantly 
suggestive. 
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_tedand obsolete. Yet there is, at least, something pathetic 
in the attempt of the pandits and their scholars to uphold a 
falling cause; and there was a double pathos in the 

situation when lately in Poona a body of Brahmanggpe- 
titioned the Chairman of the Hducation Commission to do 
his best to induce Government to re-establish, in the San- 

_ skrit Department of the Poona College, the old curricu- 

_ lum; a main part of which consisted of exploded sciences. 

These schools, however, hardly fall within our pro- 

vince. 
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But besides these institutions, which are slowly passing These schools 


away, there is a vast number of indigenous schools 
scattered over India, which do not seem likely to die, 
-and which those who have made the attempt have 
found it difficult to kill. Nearly 50 years ago, Mr. Adam 


estimated their number in Bengal at 100,000; and it is 


- doubtless considerably greater now. In the Panjab they 
may be 5,000 or more; in the Maratha country, 4,000; 
‘and so on. Here then is a truly remarkable agency, 
_ which would be simply invaluable if its quality equalled 
its quantity. But, as a rule, the indigenous schools are 


_ very poor in character. They generally teach not read- 


ing, bat mercantile writing and arithmetic ; and hence in 
' many cases they are attended only by native shopkeepers. 
- What they do teach they often teach well; and the pupil’s 
_ knowledge of mental arithmetic is generally very remark- 
able. The training may thus be called technical, profes- 
_ sional. The idea of learning to read as a means of gain- 

ing knowledge, and therefore useful to all men, does not 
~ geem to occur either to teacher or pupil. The intellectual 

gain to the pupils is thus reduced to the smallest dimen- 
- sions possible; and the moral discipline is nil, sometimes 
a minus quantity. The teacher, for the most part, rules 
with a rod of iron; and the punishments, most ingenious- 
ly devised, often amount to torture. 

These things being true, we must not be too severe on 
_ those Government educationists who have contended that 
such wretched schools must be replaced by others directly 
. eontrolled by Government, and that the indigenous insti- 
> tutions must be improved off the face of the earth. Ne- 
Mg vertheless, that policy is a blunder. These humble schools, 
as we have said, refuse to be suppressed ; they flourish 
_ wonderfully side by side with the showy and costly insti- 


‘multitudes better than the latter do ; and on the whole, 





tutions of Government; they supply the felt wants of 
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while it is very difficult either to kill or cure them, yet 
the easier process is the latter. 

Among Mahomedans, elementary schools are fewer 
thay, among Hindus; yet the teacher has a somewhat 
more respectable status in society than is conceded to the 
Hindu schoolmaster. The schools are frequently con-. 
nected with some mosque. Sometimes the teacher is paid 
by some wealthy man who is the patron of the school; the 
boys in many cases receiving food from their co-religion- 
ists in the town or village. In many schools the pupils 
simply learn to read the Koran by rote; by which means 
if they stay long enough at school, they acquire some 
knowledge of Arabic. In other cases the chief study is 
Persian, which is generally learned from manuscripts. 
The pupils, at all events in the Panjab, often acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the language to read the Persian 
classics, such as the Gulistan of Sadi. The mental disci- 
pline communicated by the extent to which Persian is 
studied, seems greater than that obtained in purely Arabic 
schools. Mr. Adam characterized the latter as furnish- 
ing “a consummate burlesque” on education; and what 
they were, they are. For the most part the vernacular 
is neglected in both kinds of schools. 

Until very recently the Mahomedans, as a rule, all 
over India, have stood moodily aloof from education on 
European models, whether conducted by Government or 
Missionaries ; but, in certain places, the feeling of opposi- 
tion is beginning to pass away. ‘This is more especially 
true, if I mistake not, of Bengal and Gujarat. Let us” 
hope that, in the case of the followers of Islam, “ the 
winter of their discontent” is about to be succeeded by a 
genial spring, and that perchance, by a “ glorious sum- 
mer.” At present it is the gravest problem in adminis- 
tration how to deal with forty millions of ignorant, fana- 
tical men gloomily brooding over imaginary wrongs ; and 
surely, also, among such a people the preaching of the 
Gospel must encounter peculiar obstacles. 

But now the question presents itself: Can the indige- 
nous schools be improved? and if so, how? Experience 
says that at least the Hindu schools can be so. In Ben- 
gal some years ago a good many of them were formed 
into “ circles” ; and these were regularly visited by teach- 
ers of attainments superior to the ordinary run. The 
“circle system,” when carefully worked, has produced 
very marked improvement. This is certainly true of the 
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schools of the Christian Vernacular Education Society, 
many of which have been conducted on this plan; and I 
believe it is equally true of schools patronized by Govern- 
ment. If the circle system has not been much pughed 
forward of late years, I believe its expensiveness has been 
‘the cause; although, considering the vast sums which 
Government expends on Colleges, this objection cannot 
fairly be pressed. 

But at all events, the Bengal Education Department 
has recently adopted another plan of improving indige- 
nous schools. It has been taking over, and registering, 
large numbers of them, looking to the simple expedient 
of payment by results as a means of working out their 
gradual improvement. The payment at first is amazing- 
_ ly, or amusingly, low; and it would be easy to raise a 
laugh over it. But the Educational authorities would, I 
presume reply, that the keeping of a register with the pay- 
ment of a rupee* is one step in advance—a short one, but 
_ the first of many that will be taken. So be it then. 
Vast numbers of indigenous schools have, in this sense, 
been taken over; and vaster numbers will doubtless fol- 
low. Looking at the mere rise of figures in Government 
returns, the progress seems astonishing. We must, how- 
ever, remember that this kind of taking over does not 
make the schools more numerous, or the teaching all at 
once better; and when we hear of rather more than a 
million of children being now at school in Bengal, we 
~ must not lay the flattering unction to our soul that the 

majority of these are taught anything of much value. 
Still, 1 for one heartily sympathize with the Director of 
‘Public Instruction in the course on which he has entered ; 
only I hope that the payment even to the humblest school 
will soon be increased. Payment by results has greatly 
improved the indigenous schools of Burma; and I see no 
reason why it should not gradually accomplish the same 
end in Bengal;t although it is true that in Buddhist 
Burma, the village teacher’s office is held in much higher 
esteem than in India. 

A question of fundamental importance here presents 
itself. What subjects should be studied in the indige- 


* This is done when the Schools are not advanced enough to send pupils 


| Examination. : 
ee gees ne think, perhaps with reason, that a combined system of 


fixed grants and payment by results is the best means of improving indige- 
nous schools and making them permanent. 
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nous schools which come under Government supervision ? 
Of course all books—when there are books—of immoral 
tendency must summarily be expelled. But this is not 
enoagh. The “Simla Text Book Committee,” which was 
appointed by Government, recommended that there should 
be books in primary schools inculcating “ universally ad- 
mitted precepts of morality and prudence.” It may not 
soon be practicable greatly to change the routine already 
existing in indigenous schools, but some addition ought 
to be made to it. At least one reading book should be 
insisted on even in the case of the humblest schools; and 
no book can be of more fundamental importance than 
one containing the fundamental principles of moral obli- 
gation. But inasmuch as “example is better than pre- 
cept,” it is most needful that the moral lessons inculcat- 
ed should receive illustration in interesting, striking 
stories. Again, instruction can often be better communi- 
cated in verse than in prose. Simple verses embodying 
pure truth or high example might be made to entwine 
themselves with the heart and the imagination of the 
pupils. Next in importance to moral truth come such 
subjects as cleanliness and health. No school should be 
patronized in which these subjects are forgotten. One is 
cheered to see the extent to which Dr. Cunningham’s 
Sanitary Primer is already used. 

Should Government go further? Can it introduce reli- 
gious teaching? Let me not be misunderstood. I speak 
of what is called Natural Religion, as discriminated from 
Revealed. There are great and fundamental truths re= 


j 
i 
garding God ou which there is perfect agreement among : 
Christians, Mahomedans, Brahmos, Parsis, Sikhs, and ; 


a large number of Hindus. If, while the teaching incul- 
cated love to man, obedience to parents, and the like, an 
absolute silence were enjoined regarding the claims of | 
Heaven, it would be a startling position for a Christian © 
Government to take up. Ifit be contended that in Go-— 
vernment schools there may be polytheistic Hindus, and — 
a few atheistic Jains or Buddhists, then a conscience — 
clause might, on their behalf, be introduced. TI press this - 
principle as applicable to all Government schools. And. i 
in fact, many of the books read in the schools do commu-_ 
nicate valuable lessons regarding the character and claims 
of God. But Government, though it should not prescribe, | 
must permit more than this, in the case of indigenous 
schools. For these belong properly to the class of 
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“ Aided” schools; and in all aided schools religious teach- 
‘ing can freely be introduced. A difficulty arises from the 
great paucity of books read in the lower indigenous 
schools. If Government prescribe one, two, or perhaps 
three of these, we can hardly expect there will be room 
for more. Let Government then fix certain standards of 
attainment for the indigenous schools it patronizes; let 
books, by whomsoever proposed, be classified as belonging 
to such or such a standard ; and let the religious charac- 
ter of a book be no bar to its reception, if it be otherwise 
suitable. If this were conceded, then in very many cases, 
the teachers and managers of schools would prefer the 
use of a religious reading book to that of a purely secular 
one. In this way, Government would neither prescribe, 
nor recommend, the religious book ; it would simply per- 
mit the use of it as a means of testing proficiency in a 
particular standard; and to such an arrangement I do 
“not see that the very fanaticism of unbelief could raise 
any serious objection. 
But it is time to draw to a close. Looking now at the 
gigantic work of mass education as a whole, what part of 
it can Missionary agencies be reasonably expected to 
perform? Our Missions and Native churches have an 
exceedingly important and weighty task allotted them in 
th» teaching and training of Christian children. That 
work will go on continually enlarging as the Christian 
community grows in numbers and in influence. This I 
hold to be our most pressing duty in connection with 
education. But this must not content us. From the 
ranks of the Christian community there may be drawn, 
I trust, a large and increasing body of teachers qualified 
intellectually, morally, and spiritually to prove worthy 
auxiliaries in the grand endeavour to elevate the masses 
of their countrymen. We seek to raise up preachers. 
Let us seek with equal zeal to raise up teachers. But, if 
the work is really to be accomplished, Government must 
come forward and support the workers with an energy 
far beyond anything it has yet exhibited, perhaps far 
beyond anything it has yet begun to think of. And it 
must not proceed by the extension of the cast 1ron, inelas- 
tic system which it has hitherto chiefly patronized; it 
must heartily co-operate with all agencies which can in 
any degree contribute towards the accomplishment of the 
high end which we must long and strive for, the erec- 
tion of a truly national system of education, reaching to 
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the very lowest, as well as to the highest, of our Indian 
population. 

But to conclude.—I have listened with deep emotion to 
the more than eloquent, the very touching appeals already 
made in this Conference for a great enlargement of preach- 
ing to adults. God of His mercy grant it—a tenfold, yea, 
a hundredfold, enlargement !—But what of the vast multi- 
tudes of children, coming forward every year—their 
minds not yet debased by long contact with idolatry and 
its innumerable pollutions? Pre-occupy the fortress! Fill 
those ingenuous and receptive minds with thoughts of 
God and Christ, so that there may be no inlet, and no 
room, for the abominations of heathenism! Seek to win 
those young hearts for the Saviour who loves them! Itis 
supreme folly if we spend all our strength on the harden- 
ed men, and neglect the impressible children. Have we 
forgotten the words of the English poet? 


‘Tig education/forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


I rejoice exceedingly that the women of Hurope and 
America are beginning to come nobly forward on behalf 
of the women of India. I feel assured they will continue 
to come forward, with numbers and with zeal continually 
augmenting. God speed our sisters! May every one of 
them be another Phobe— a succourer of many”! and 
may they be enabled, God helping them, to breathe by 
precept and example their own spirit of self-sacrifice and 
love into the hearts of all the female members of the 
Indian Church, so that these may rejoicingly follow in 
their footsteps. But the boys—the future men, the 
future husbands and fathers of this great land—what. 
of them? I ask tenfold, a hundredfold, more teaching 
for them,—true affectionate teaching, given in the spirit 
ie Him who took the children in His arms and blessed 
them. 

For one thing, Bengal must not go back, as it has late- — 
ly been doing. Retreat is disgrace. Our motto is not — 
Backward but Onward, Upward! 

There is, we believe, soon to be a new era in Indian © 
Education, which will have more especial respect to the 
hitherto neglected masses. Let us watch it, sympathize 
with it as far as possible, utilize it, co-operate with it! 
I believe that the blessing of Him without whom nothing 
is holy, nothing is strong, has rested, and will rest, upon 
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this great Conference. And 7 so, then I am convinced 
that one result will be—that the education of children in 
Mission schools will receive a mighty impulse,—the na- 
tive churches will then catch the holy fire,—and those 
who live to see the next Decennial Conference will re- 
joicingly acknowledge that the Church of Christ in this 
‘land is at length in earnest as to the glorious work of 
“training up the children in the way they should go, so 
that, when they are old, they may not depart from it.” 


OPENING SPEECH 
By tue Rey, W. A. Hosss, Calcutta. 


It may be true that “knowledge increaseth sorrow,” but then 
“ knowledge is power,” and this being so, menare more than will- 
ing to incur the sorrow, providing they can get the power. I 
apprehend that Solomon was in a decided minority when he de- 
- elared, “That the soul be without knowledge is not good”; but 
general opinion has been slowly swinging round to Solomon’s 
since his day, and education is now one of the foremost topics 
of the age. It has been so for some years in England, and is 
' gradually becoming so in India. 

Tn the remarks which I am about to make upon Lower Educa- 
tion, will the Conference understand, and please remember, that 
they will be confined to Bengal—in which Province my Mission- 
ary life has been passed, and outside of which I have had no 
educational experience. 

Bengal has a population of about 66 millions. Of this number 
the male population is about 34 millions ; and if we take 15 per 
cent. of these 34 millions as representing, approximately, the 
‘number of boys of school-going age—(which is the per centage 
reckoned in Nngland) —this gives 5,100,000 boys who ought to be 
at school. But according to the last published Educational Re- 
port, there are, excluding Unaided Missionary Schools, Jess than a 
million who are attending school ;—that is, out of every 5 boys 
- throughout Bengal of school-going age, 4 are not at school. 

In determining the line between Lower and Higher Education, 
I draw it so as to include in Lower Education the three classes 
denominated by Government,—Vernacular Schools, Upper Pri- 
mary Schools, and Lower Primary Schools—so as to exclude all 
schools where English is professedly taught. This classification 
shows that there arein Bengal 51,088 such schools, containing 
888,937 scholars. As compared with the number of boys who 
ought to be attending school, this gross number is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. There is some ground for encouragement, how- 
ever, in the fact that an improved Elementary Education is 
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gaining upon the population. In proof of this, I have but 
to mention that during the last 4 years 23,776 schools, re- 
presenting 306,175 scholars, have been brought, more or less, 
under Government inspection. You must not infer from this 
statement, however, that these 306,175 scholars have been 
brought for the first time under instruction during the last 
4 years. To a large extent these newly recognized Primary 
Schools are really Jndigenows Schools—which have been in 


‘existence for years, and which the Sub-Inspectors, Deputy Inspec- 


Government 
Aid. 


In many cases 
nominal. 


tors, and other Inspectors of the Educational Department dis- — 
cover in the course of their journeyings, the teachers of which 
schools, by persuasion or the promise of State Aid, are induced to 
make a yearly return to Government, and to submit to Govern- 
ment inspection. That this is so, is proved by the admission of 
the Director of Public Instruction, who in his last Educational 
Report ingenuously remarks: “The system of payment by the 
Results of Examinations, continues to discover, and to bring under 
control, fresh accessions of schools and pupils which have hitherto 
lain outside the range of the Government Grant. The number of 
unaided Primaries of 1880 was 6,266; closely agreeing with the 
increase in the number of Aided Primaries the following year :— 
indeed a comparison of the corresponding figures for the last few 
years seems to indicate that the unaided Schools of one year form, 
in regular progress, the newly Aided Schools of the next. The 
Government system spreads in an ever-widening circle, advancing 
upon but not yet overtaking the outer ring of Indigenous Scbools, 
as year by year a new one comes into view.” I wish you clearly 
to understand, however, that the Government connection with 
many of these schools is but little more than a nominal connec- 
tion. The late Lieut.-Governor (Sir Ashley Eden) in comments 
ing upon the Annual Report of the Director for education, res 
marks—‘* In the case of many schools, which though brought 
within the limits of the Primary System, are not yet advanced — 
enough to send their pupils to the Central Examinations for 
rewards, the amount of aid is limited to the yearly payment of 
One Rupee to the Teacher, for keeping a Register and submitting 
an Annual Return” Such a naive revelation as this undoubtedly — 
brings out strikingly the high value which a School guru sets 
upon a solitary rupee, but it does not give us an exalted view of 
the nature of the connection existing between the Educational — 
Department and its thousands of newly acquired schools. 

Of course this yearly rupee is but an earnest of better aid to 
be given when the Director of Instruction will have more money 
to expend upon Lower Primary Education. When that happy 
day comes I trust he will see his way clear to increase the wee 
grant of One Rupee a year, to a grant which shall not be less on an 
average than One Rupee Four Annas a year for each scholar in 
every well-conducted Lower Primary school in the land. 

As might be expected, the number of these Indigenous Schools 
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which are annually brought to light is yearly becoming less, and 
in the course of a few years all will be—providing State Aid is 
more generously given—absorbed into the Government System 
of Primary Education. Two years ago 6,266 were known to Go- 
vernment ; to-day only 4,307 are believed to exist. Indeed even 
now, in some districts, Unaided Schools are scarcely to be found. 
For instance in the whole of the Chittagong Division (which 
comprises the districts of Chittagong, Tipperah and Noakhali) 


_ there are but 50 unaided schools; whilst in the great Bhagulpore 


division (comprising the districts of Monghyr, Bhaugulpore, 
Purneah, Maldah, and the Santhal Pergunnahs) with a population 
of nearly 8 millions, the Director of Public Instruction assures 
us—“ Hvery known school in this division is nominally connected 
with the Government system, and is in receipt of aid in some 
form ;—generally, for keeping a Register and submitting an 


- Annual Return.” 


But if the number of boys attending school is grievously un- 
satisfactory, what shall be said of the state of things as regards 
girls ? In 1879, the whole of Bengal contained but 657 girls’ 


schools, with an attendance of 28,513. The Government Hduca- 


tion Report for 1881-2 informs us that there are now 991 girls’ 
schools, with a gross attendance of 38,205. These 991 girls’ 
schools have an average attendance of 173 per school. You will 


be surprised to hear that considerably more than one half the 
girls at school are receiving instruction in boys’ schools ;—20,744 


being taught with boys, as against 17,461 taught in purely 
girls’ schools. Whilst it is pleasing to know that the attendance 
of girls at school has increased about 33 per cent. in 2 years, it is 
pitiably sad to a Christian heart to remember, that out of every 
60 girls of school-going age—including all in Missionary Schools 
and those receiving Zenana instruction—one only is receiving the 
blessing of even an elementary education. 

Thus far, I have been speaking of the amount of Lower Educa- 
tion provided for the masses of Bengal: let us now glance at its 
quality. I cannot ascertain how many of the 51,000 Primary 
Schools for boys, included in the Government Educational Re- 
turns, are of the kind which are connected with the State through 
the magic power of that solitary rupee; but since the District of 


- Gya alone has 1,113 such, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in 


the (educationally considered) backward Districts of Bengal, they 
number many thousands. But be the number of these schools what 
it may, the great majority of them may be described by the same 
words—next to worthless. Beyond a little instruction in writing 
upon palm leaves—learning the multiplication table,—and a 
grounding in the elementary principles of native. arithmetic, 
they learn nothing. Reading, spelling, slate arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, knowledge of maps, morality, religion, are subjects 
which in 19 cases out of 20 receive no attention whatever. 
Moreover, such schools are very small (averaging 11 scholars 
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only) ; the teachers are conceited and lordly ; and eastigations are 
much more frequently bestowed than are words of encouragement. 

But of the Primary and Vernacular Schools upon which Go- 
vernment has a real hold, a much more favourable estimate may ke 
formed. I have visited many such schools, and I record it as my 
conviction that the education given in the majority of them 1s an 
honest attempt to confer upon the masses a fairly good elemen- 
tary secular education. That thisis so, may be judged of to a con- 
siderable extent by a reference to the standards of examination 
which the Educational Department has fixed upon—standards 
which in my opinion err rather in insisting upon too much, than in 
being contented with too little. But high as the Standards are, 
about 5,000 boys passed them last year. 

Moreover, I have pleasure in testifying that most of the Ben- 
gali books used in those schools which are efficiently inspected 
are, in my opinion, good as far as the teaching goes; some of 
them (such as the Bodhodoy, Charupath and Akhanmonjori) being 
alike moral in tone, interesting as regards the matter, and attrac- 
tive in style. I have no doubt that in the Indigenous Schools 
where books are used at all, disreputable books may still be found. 
In the early part of my Missionary life I often met with them, — 
but as a matter of fairness I am bound to state that I have not 
seen any in schools for several years past. Am I then satisfied 
with the quality of the education which is given in these Primary 
and Vernacular Schools? No, I am not satisfied. An intimate 
acquaintance with them discovers the following defects :— 

lst.—In the Primary Schools too many subjects are taught. — 
What do Bengali boys, the sons of peasants and petty trades- — 
men—require to know about Natural Philosophy and Physical — 
Science? The attempt to cram them with these things for the 
glory of passing an Examination, unavoidably leads to the neglect 
of the more important matters of good Reading, Writing and — 
Arithmetic. {note that Sir Ashley Eden when examining a_ 
number of schools at Midnapore complained of the backwardness — 


- of the scholars in Mental Arithmetic. It is a complaint which — 
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might well be made in relation to very many of our Primary 
Schools. The only remedy is to teach fewer subjects and teach — 
them thoroughly. . 

2nd.—A few of the boys in the higher classes, who are being 
prepared for the Government Examinations, almost monopolize 
the time and attention of the teacher. ‘oe 

3rd.—Religion (as Christians understand the term) is wholly~ 
ignored. Moral duties are inculcated in some of the Reading ; 
Books; still there is a keeping back that definite instruction con 
pede God which even non-Christians can, if they will, attain” 
0. 

4th.—Many of the schools which are in marshy or out-of-the- 
way Districts, are insufficiently inspected, which is tantamount te 
saying that they remain in a condition of inefficiency. * 
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5th.—The Government Grants for the purposes of Lower Pri- | Grants 
mary Education are inadequate; and as contrasted with the inadequate. 
Grants given for High Education are cruelly disproportionate. 
The rates are as follows :— 


Rs. As. P. 
Average yearly cost to Government of each Scholar 
in Lower Primary Schools : 09 0 
Ditto ditto Upper Primary Schools 1 ly 
Ditto ditto Vernacular Sehools Re ves Paid G3 sai 8) 
Ditto ditto Vernacular Schools where a little Eng- 
lish is taught os oe OPO ed 
Ditto ditto High English Schools aha Gras 
Ditto ditto Aided Colleges te LA (82 Dae 2 
Ditto ditto Government Colleges a WEOUG GENS 
Ditto ditto Engineering Colleges ine See OUN dia 
Ditto ditto Medical Colleges ii .. 814 410 


Whether a scale of Government Grants like this, which gives 

to one youth at College as much as it doles out for 883 boys in the 

~ Lower Primary Schools—and moreover, gives for about 28,000 

scholars in aided Vernacular Schools an additional Rs. 2-6-9 per 

~ scholar for learning a little English, which the Director of Public 

Instruction himself admits “is of no special educational value’—~ 

whether, I say, a scale of Grants thus arranged is fair to Mass 
_ Education, judge ye. 

And now in conclusion let us see to what extent the village 
schools of Bengal have been brought within the range of Chris- 
tian Teaching. 

As a distinct organization—-“ The Christian Vernacular Edu- The C. V. E, 
eation Society,” is doing more than any other Society to effect Society. 
this object; for it is affording Christian instruction to 6,800 
boys out of 14,789, which is the total number of boys attending 
Missionary Vernacular schools. This Society is in connection 
with 153 Primary Schools in Lower Bengal, in which schools the 

scholars are instructed in religious truth by means of Christian 
Circle teachers. ‘These schools are not, in most cases, the Society’s 
own established schools; but are brought into connection with 
the Society through an arrangement with 5 or 6 teachers who have 
schools in neighbouring villages; by virtue of which arrangement 
(a monthly grant of about two Rupees) their schools are placed— 
to a greater or less extent—under Missionary direction, and 
Christian instruction is allowed to be given to their scholars twice 
or thrice a week (oftener if practicable) by a Christian Circle 
Teacher. As the Circle Teachers are usually much more capable men 
than the school gurus, and consequently able to help the scholars in 
attaining secular as well as religious knowledge, the arrangement 
is, ordinarily, as satisfactory to the gurus as it is well pleasing to 
us. The Christian instruction given is of course very elementary, 
but as far as it goes it is heart-cheering ; for I can testify, as the 
result ofscores of examinations, that the answers given to Bible 
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questions by many of the elder boys would not compare unfavour- 
ably with the answers given to such questions by the scholars of 
Board and Denominational Schools in England. 

In addition to the Christian teaching given in 153 Primary 
Schools by the “‘ Christian Vernacular Education Society,” through 
the various Protestant Missions—separate educational efforts are 
being made by nearly all Protestant denominations. Their united 
efforts, however, scarcely touch the great mass of ignorance which 
surrounds them, and the Tables of Religious Statistics, just 
published, may well set Missionaries and Missionary Home Com- 
mittees seriously enquiring if very much more cannot be done for 
the poor and ignorant children of Bengal than is now being done. 

The number of girls and women, in Schools and Zenanas, under 
Christian instruction has advanced from 6,707 in 1871 to 11,933 
in 1881, which is gratifying, but as regards the number of boys 
receiving Christian instruction in Missionary Schools and Col- 
leges, the number is actually 780 less now than it was 10 years 


ago. 





In 1871. 
There were in Theological and training Schools... 443 
% » in Anglo-Vernacular Schools ose pS 
. », i Vernacular Schools . ano LOLs 
22,297 

In 1881. 
There were in Theological and training Schools... 216 
os » In Anglo-Vernacular Schools Mee (59 
» 9, 1n Vernacular Schools = »-. 14,789 
21,517 





So far as the number of Christian Schools is concerned, there is 
an increase as compared with 1871 of 99 Schools, nevertheless the 
number of scholars attending our Mission Schools is, as I have 
said, less now by 780 than it was at the last decade. In 1871, 
the attendance at each Mission School averaged 41; to-day it 
is but 33. Mission Education in connection with girls has 
advanced 75 per cent. during the last 10 years; but so far as it 
relates to boys, it has declined 33 per cent. There ought to be at 
school in Bengal 7,650,000 boys and girls; there are actually 
at school—including Mission Schools—just a few beyond one 
million, Of this number Christian teaching has more or less 
hold upon 33,450 boys and girls,—that is, of those who are 
attending school 1 in 89 is receiving instruction, to a greater 
or lesser extent, in matters pertaining to salvation ; whilst the 


_ 6,681,000 who ought to be at school but are not, are beyond 


the touch of any appreciable Christian influence whatever. 
I have no wish to cry up the claims of Mass Education at the 
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expense of other departments of valuable Missionary work, but 
I cannot refrain from saying that, (in my opinion) if the Church 
of the Lord Jesus were as far-seeing and politic as it is liberal 
and earnest, it would look with far more interest than it does 
upon the children of the land, for in them lies our main hope 
for the future. I presume that most of us believe that a day 
will come when all Bengali children of school-going age will be 
at school; and not only so, but that all these children will be 
receiving daily Biblical instruction ; but unless efforts more worthy 
of producing such a grand result are forthcoming, and that soon, 
the realization of our anticipations will be delayed till the Lord 
our Master comes to introduce the Millennium, and give the 
unfinished work to others to complete. 

A Missionary in loving and active charge of a circle of schools, 
with say 250 children passing through his hands every 5 years, 
would in the course of 20 years exercise a very considerable 
spiritual influence over 1000 children. That he would not exercise 
the same amount of influence over the same number of adults 


during 20 years of miscellaneous or desultory Mission work, is 


with me a settled conviction. I am not prepared to assert that 
greatly increased effort in the direction of Christian education 


for children would for years to come, give tangible results of 


4 


a startling character; but the daily uplifting in our Schools of 
a crucified Lord Christ—the daily exposition of His teachings— 
and the daily details of His loving self-denying spirit and sinless 
life, could not fail to spread sound Christian knowledge through- 
out the land, and make ready a people to receive the Lord. 

Viewing Lower education as a Christian citizen, I say to my 
Government,—“ You have no defensible right in India as rulers, 
except upon the assumption that you wish to elevate and bless her 
people; but how can you elevate them if you allow them to re- 
main in ignorance ? or who will believe in your professed good 
intentions when you dole out for the education of a peasant’s or 
petty trader’s son 9 annas a year, whilst you bestow upon youths 
of higher degree, who, as students attend Government Colleges 
and Hospitals, Rs. 215 and Rs. 814 respectively. I do not be- 
grudge to these fortunate young men the exceeding bounty of 
the State, but if Government cannot afford to be correspondingly 
bountiful to all classes of its subjects, it is manifestly unjust to 
be so to the tens at the expense of the myriads. Governments 
are supposed to exist, not for the special well-being of the few, 
but to promote and advance the welfare of the many.” 

Upon my brother Missionaries, and upon certain of our Mis- 
sionary Societies, I would urge that they expend more thought, 
effort, and money upon Christian Mass Education than they 
have hitherto done. So far as I have had time to study the Mis- 
sionary Statistics just published, there seems to have been very 
pleasing progress in Bengal during the last decade, an every 
direction, with the solitary eawception of Christian Lower Educa- 
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tion for boys; but in this one matter of attendance at Mission 
schools by the boys of the land, we are in a less satisfactory con- 
dition now than we were ten years ago. Surely this is humbling. 
May the knowledge that things are so stir us up to such earnest 
effort that the present reproach shall soon be rolled away. Up, 
brethren and sisters, lengthen your cords and strengthen your 
stakes. 


Tue Rev. H. C. Squrens, C. M. S., Bombay, said :—I wish to 
call attention to an important principle. There should be in an assem- 
bly like this perfect freedom of debate. I listened with feelings 
of the deepest regret to the cries of ‘shame’ with which a former 
speaker on this platform was assailed. He was giving us frankly 
the results of his extended experience and his views were cer- 
tainly entitled to a respectful hearing. In Bombay we listen 
with self-restraint even to the ravings of Theosophy. We are 
here to speak freely and honestly on practical matters to state and 
face our difficulties; and all the views, though they may differ 
from our own, that are expressed here by Christian men, ought to 
be listened to with respect. 

I have to touch on a delicate subject, and one that is caleulated 
to evoke considerable feeling. Nevertheless it ought, I think, to 
be fairly stated and discussed, I refer to the subject of compul- 
sory religious instruction in our Schools and Colleges. I listened 
with the most careful attention to the papers that have just been 
read to us on educational matters, but failed to discover what 
were on this point the principles and practice of those who addressed 
us, and yet it is, 1 am firmly convinced a question at this time of 
the greatest practical importance in connection with this depart- 
ment of Missionary effort. The proceedings of the educational 
Commission have helped to bring to light in Western India the 
intense irritation which our present system has provoked in at 
least the native community. In fact the only objection that has 
been raised, or that could be raised, against our educational work 


is this of compulsory religious instruction. Against religious in- — 


struction, even Christian religious instruction, they cannot and do 
not object. In reply to my own enquiry | have again and again 
been informed by some of the most influential members of 
the educated native community in our part of India that were 


attendance at religious instruction made voluntary, there could 
then be no ground of complaint; we are without doubt entering — 
upon an educational crisis in India, and this particular point calls — 
I believe for the most earnest attention. 


We are fully aware what has been up to the present the opinion 


and policy of Missionary bodies on this question, but we are at 


Nr hs bie re 


er emanate me 


least justified in enquiring whether circumstauces have not now — 
so changed as to necessitate a reconsideration of that policy. My — 
own experience is of only about twelve years, an average period — 
I suppose in this assembly, but I know that this question does — 
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press heavily on the consciences of some, and I think it ought to 
be faced. Ido not profess to have decided it as yet in my own 
mind, even though I propose it for discussion. Itis not a ques- 
tion of adherence to Gospel principles or of fidelity to Christian 
truth. Those who doubt the wisdom and benefit of forcing on our 


non-Christian pupils attendance at religious instruction, do not do 


so from any want of reverence for the Gospel or from any dis- 
regard of the importance of such instruction. It is merely a 
question of the choice of means. By which means shall we best 
bring Gospel influences to bear upon the youth of the land? The 


present system has in the Bombay Presidency at least, failed to 


retain male and female education in our hands as we once had it. 
Female education especially is slipping, if it has not already slip- 
ped, from our grasp. Must we submit to this? are we to rest 
content with handing education over to non-religious or anti- 


_ Christian agencies? Some will ask,—What, give merely secular 


‘instruction P The reply may be given that it is not merely secular. 


Surely it is a grand thing tobe able to impart a Christian know- 


ledge of science and history and philosophy and literature com- 


bined. with direct Christian religious instruction to such as vo- 


 luntarily accept it. One serious objection then to compulsory re- 


. 


ligious instruction is, that it defeats its own object: another still 
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more serious objection is, that by forcing such religious instruc- Qpjections to 
_ tion on those who are unwilling to accept it you array against the 


Gospel such religious convictions and conscientious scruples as the 


‘students have when they first come under your influence. It is 


then a question calling for consideration whether the ultimate 
gain to Missionary effort would not be infinitely greater and more 
satisfactory, if attendance at religious instruction were in the 


‘ease of non-Christian students allowed to be voluntary. Be this 


as it may, I think it is important that a matter which concerns so 
seriously and directly our educational efforts should be plainly 
stated for discussion. 

Tur Rrv. W. R. Bracxerr remarked:—that the one point 
which had struck him in reference to primary education was the 


compulsory 
teaching. 


vastness of the work. Bengal had a million boys under instruction Vast field for 


out of a population of 68 millions. That was much better than the 
Panjab, which out of 22 million people had only 100,000 boys at 


‘school,—one-tenth of the number of boys with one-third of the 


population of Bengal. But both sets of numbers showed what a 


vast work had yet to be done. Missionaries could hardly touch 
the work. The utmost they could do would be hardly appreciable. 


The best step they could take would be to agitate for an increase 


of primary education by Government agencies, and to be prepared 
to take advantage of increased reading power by increased circulae 


tion of Christian literature. Sunday Schools would also be most 
useful, Two fields were left almost vacant for Missionary effort, 


the education of lower castes and aboriginal tribes, and the 
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education of girls and women, There was sphere enough for 
abundant energy. ‘ 

Turn Rev. H. U. Werrerecut, C. M.S., Lahore, said :—My 
object in rising is to ask for information, and my reason for doing 

Two s0 is that I have lately become connected with the Senate of the 
questions. Panjab University of which the Lieutenant-Governor not long 
ago said that he hoped in due time the Senate of our Lahore 
University would become a popular board of education for the 
Panjab. It has been remarked this subject is connected with the 
newly introduced scheme of local self-government : in the Panjab 
tahsil or municipal committees are to manage the schools in their 
respective districts. What can we best do to guard the interests 
of our rural mission schools which are sure to experience hostility 

under such conditions ? 

Again in the Punjab much desire has been expressed for a 
union of religion with education; and a scheme has been pro- 
posed of concurrent endowment, 7.¢, that in Government or 
aided schools, a portion of time should be set apart for religious 
instruction by the teachers of each religion ; should we agree to 
this? In any case though there may be a cynical truth in the ~ 
remark that a corporation has no body to be kicked and no soul — 
to be damned; yet at such a fresh departure in publie education 
as this, if Missionaries will work together they may do much to 
watch, regulate and control the future of primary education in 
India. 

Tue Ruv. J. Wuitney, W. M.S., Barrackpore, Bengal, said :— 

Workat In the Barrackpore sub-division there are upwards of fifty schools. — 
Barrackpore. Many of these are open tous. To some we give grants-in-aid, 
whilst in some others we give Scriptural instruction without — 
rendering any monetary aid. One of our agents visits the schools 
we have once a week, and the Missionary tries to see them once a 
month to ascertain the attendance and to examine the scholars. 
One of these schools has seventy on the roll including several — 
girls. Two gurus (teachers) are employed in the school. On ; 
condition that the average attendance is not less than fifty, and. 
that the Scriptural examination is satisfactory, we pay three 
rupees a month as a grant-in-aid, The school is held in a native | 
gentleman’s house. Recently we suggested holding a magic 
lantern service for the boys. The master of the house readily 
consented to allow us the use of the courtyard. Upon going we — 
found the place crowded with people, and at one end of the court-— 
yard was a kind of gallery filled with females. The service made ; 
a considerable stir amongst the bigoted Hindus, and for a time 
the school was closed against us, but it is now again open to us, 
aad the scholars have passed a very creditable Scriptural exami-— 
nation. 
We also have a small training school for Christian boys, and 


during the year have had the joy of receiving some of th : 
trial for Church membership. at . ao emmbor 


DAY. | DISCUSSION. 


- Tue Rev. J. Surru, B. M.S., Delhi, said :—A great fact which 
we should not forget is, that at least in some parts of India one-third 
of the population is cut off from the privileges of education ; the 

aborigines and Sudras in the Panjab and the North-West Pro- 
vinces are not permitted to attend Government schools, I appeal 
in behalf of these millions for whom no man cares. A time is 
coming in education, the importance of which we cannot now 
realize. Ihave been a member of the Municipality a number of 
years and speak intelligently. Under the new system of Local 
Government | am convinced that present grants-in-aid will not 
be withdrawn, but the Hindu and Mahomedan members of these 
Municipal Committees or Local Boards will not willingly give in- 
creased grants to either lower or higher Mission Schools. Schools 
among Sudras may be difficult, but with perseverance I assure you, 
of success. In Delhi we found the higher classes well provided 
with schools, and hence we turned aside to the neglected poor: 
ot these we now have 1,800 in ourschools. These low-caste 
people are accessible, let us work among them. Be prepared for 
what is coming. Especially train up Christean teachers, the de- 
“mand by and by will be tremendous; with these you can intone 
‘the people with Christian precepts. I approve of svhools but not 
of Hindu and Mahomedan teachers. =~ 
Tur Rev. T. P. Hueuss, C. M. S., Peshawar, said :—From a 
“Missionary stand-point, if a school is worth anything it is as a 
converting institution. The question therefore must be—“ How 
can we best impart religious instruction? The other evening Mr, 
Keshub Chunder Sen advised us, as Missionaries, to give up teach- 
ing mathematics and preach Christ. If our schools have not 
yielded converts, it is because we have not taken decided action as 
Christian teachers. In our large school at Peshawar superintend- 
ed by Mr. Jukes in which we have 400 boys, we do not force the 
pupils to attend the Bible lesson. It is understood that if any 
boy does not wish to attend, he can absent himself and the result 
is that not one boy has retired from the Bible class, whilst we 
have more Mahomedan gentlemen in our school, perhaps than in 
any other Mission school in India. Let us appeal to the con- 
sciences of our pupils, both as Christians and as men ; and not tell a 
boy that he cannot go in for the Entrance or other Examinations, 
unless he studies the Bible. Some years ago I met a native 
clergyman at Bombay, and I said to him, “ What was the effect 
upon you of the compulsory religious instruction 1n school ?” He 
replied—* It drove me away from Christ.” He was converted, 
not in, but out of school. The great question before us now is, 
how can we best bring souls to Christ through religious teaching 
in our Mission schools P : 
Tie Rev. H. Wixttams, C. M. S. Erishnagar, said ‘—It ap- 
pears to me that we have discussed this subject as educationalists 


‘yather than as evangelists. I should 
statistics showing what real results there have been from evangelis- 
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tic Primary Schools, because as far as my experience goes, the spiri- 
tual results have not been great. If we find that conversions do not 
result from them we ought to regard the fact as a call from God to. 
consider our ways. It is not right to comfort ourselves with the 
hope that fruit will appear in the future when we see nothing of 
it in the present. I have yet to learn that the conversion of the 
young is an impossibility. One of the speakers has said— The 
children for Christ,’’ so say I, and so say we all, but how is it to 
be done? Yesterday an axiom in Missionary work was repeated 
over and over again, that if we want men by whom the Spirit of 
God works, we must get men in whom the Spirit of God dwells. 
LT submit that the Church in India, in Bengal at least, has not 
reached a state high enough to be able to supply an army of 
teachers filled with the Spirit of God and burning with zeal to 
bring their scholars to Christ, God may convert men by means of 
unconverted men, but we have no right to act in the expectation 
of His doing so. Therefore, instead of extending our work in 
Our present this department, I would suggest that it would be well to submit 
plans should oyy present operations to a rigid scrutiny and_to faithfully apply. 
be rigidly : ; 
serutiaised, tO Our workers that oft-repeated axiom. I have a reason for 
speaking thus. I am connected with a church which supplies a 
good many agents for Mission work in Bengal, and I have often 
been surprised- and grieved at seeing men going to act as evan- 
gelistic teachers unfit morally and scriptually for their work. 
Now I am convinced that in this lies the secret of the want of 
success in evangelistic Primary Schools. For the extension of 
this work, we may perhaps easily get money, but until we also get 
properly qualified men, I am afraid that extension will do more 
harm than good to the cause we have at heart. 





Afternoon Session. 


The devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. 
C. Bennett, A. B. M. of Rangoon, the senior Missionary - 
of the Conference. 





Work among Guoglish speaking Hindus. 
First Parser py THE Rev. A. AtexanpEr, F.C.8., Madras. 


IT cannot claim to speak with authority on this subject, — 
my experience extends over less than five years, and has 
been almost. entirely confined to the city of Madras. 
There 1 have had considerable intercourse with the. 
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younger generation of graduates, and under-graduates, 
both as a teacher in a leading college and privately, an 
intercourse in many cases kept up long after purely aca- 
demic ties have been severed. This is a limited field of 
observation, and my statements must be taken with due 
caution. At the same time, my knowledge is limited by 
a circumstance common to me with many whose sphere 

has been far wider. It is always difficult for European 
Missionaries to be sure of the value of their own impres- 
sions, for they can seldom know how far they have at- 
tained to real insight into the workings of the Hindu 
mind. There is not only the difference between the two 
races tobe got over, but there is the still more perplex- 
ing element of the educated Hindu’s alienation from his 
own inmost self. Our system of culture, when applied to 
the people of this country tends to produce in the best 
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minds a real divorce between the man as educated and Edueated, and 


the manasa Hindu. This dualism of nature must not 
pe lost sight of. The person who speaks with fluent 
liberality of social progress and religious reform is the 
same as that person whom we never meet, but who never- 
- theless lives, who mingles in Hindu family and caste life, 
moulding it to a certain extent, but still more being 
moulded by it. Not only does this state of things pre- 
vent us from really entering the thoughts of the educated 
people around us, but it constitutes one of the gravest 
moral dangers of the future. 

What then are the prospects of Christianity at present 
among the educated natives of Madras? To the mere 
propagandist, the Missionary who is working for imme- 
diate results, and regards as failure every effort which 
does not produce them, the present generation of educat- 
ed men is not a hopeful spectacle. No doubt those who 
have been longest in the field speak of a great advance 
in the right direction during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. All that has been said on that particular point 
may be accepted without reserve. But let us make sure 
that we understand what the progress exactly means, for 
there may be progress in a Christian direction without 
the persons who have made that progress being indivi- 
dually likely to become Christians. That is exactly what 
we have here. Atno time before was Christianity more 
in the minds of educated people. Christian ideas are in 
the air. The claims of Christ are making themselves 
heard, and the character of Christianity is undoubtedly 


yet Hindu. 
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better understood than at any previous time. But the 


minds that are thus face to face with the truth are at a 
peculiar stage of development. They have just begun to 
realize what criticism is. Like all that have ever become 
possessed of a new weapon of thought, they are inclined 
to exaggerate its powers and importance. They are no 
longer merely receptive, but critical, and unfortunately 
ill-equipped. Neither knowledge nor time are at their 
disposal to enable them truly to appraise Christianity. 
It is easier and at the same time more intellectually dig- 
nified to take up a negative attitude towards it. Where 
a moral antipathy to the truth is also present, the agnos- 
tic passes into the infidel. 

Thus a very large portion of the merely intelligent as 
opposed to the thoughtful are rapidly passing into an 
attitude of aloofness from Christianity. In this respect, 
the Hindus do not follow the fashionable culture of the 
West; they show the same tendency to patronize the 
philanthropic results of Christianity, while keeping apart 
from its heart. No state of mind could be more unfa- 
vourable to the evangelists. What he desires is not su- 
perficial approval, but practical assent. The sharpest 
weapons of his warfare are dulled when they strike upon 
this flaccid mass. His exhibitions of the moral beauty 
of Christ and His religion create no impression, because 
they have been forestalled by a view of both which 
lowers their character while professing to recognize their 
excellence to their fullest extent. 

To this state of mind, the objective evidences of Chris- 
tianity seem the best medicine. This languid appreciation 
of Christian morality is really a disease, and one that we 
sometimes overlook, because it induces in our hearers a 
kind of acquiescence in what we say. Under the surface, 
however, the acquiescence is found to be based on an 
assumption that destroys at once Christ’s claims which we 
insist on, and this morality which they acquiesce in,—the 
assumption that after all He who spake as never man 
spake was a man like the rest. But when the facts are 
insisted upon, impression is made, opposition is perhaps 
roused. Perhaps we have been carried too far in our 
reaction against mere reasoning. We ought to remember 
that appeals to the moral feelings are just as much 
addressed to what is mere human nature as are appeals 


to the reason, that both alike have their uses, and that 


both alike require a Divine Breath to give them living 
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power. What [ insist on is the fact which I have 
noticed many a time, that there isa sort of explosive 


power in the great facts of the Christian history when 
headed as facts which startles the placid dilettante patrons 
of Christianity as nothing else can. 

Positive unbelief and the casting away of all religion 


must also be considered. That it exists among us cannot 


_ be questioned, and that itis an aggressive power is also 


evident. In some respects this influence has been over- 


rated, in others it has been under-estimated. It is diffi- 
cult for us to realize how the crudities of Bradlaughism 
can find a following among educated men. Accordingly 


‘when we take up one of the miserable little papers that 


represent an imported secularism, and find its pages 


full of puerile but venomous abuse in the weakest Hnglish, 
we throw it down in disgust, wondering who are the 


the vast majority of the so-called educated Hindus and 


readers of English are by no means educated in any true 
sense of the word. In point of ability to judge between 
truth and falsehood, they do not stand so high as the 


smart English artizans who furnish Mr. Bradlaugh with 


the bulk of his followers. We cannot conclude therefore 
that because the infidel prints are generally beneath 
contempt, they are to be despised. The mere fact that 
they exist shows that they must be read and relished by 
men who are not what we call uneducated. At the same 
time it is possible to make too much of current infidelity, 
especially it is possible to pitch our polemic against it in 
too high a key. This is an error, creditable indeed to 
those gentlemen who fall into it, but none the less an 
error. We know the flimsiness of the ordinary objector, 
the extreme slenderness of his equipment, the frequent in- 
sincerity of his whole behaviour. Yet in spite of this 
knowledge we feel bound in politeness to accept him at 
his own estimate of himself, and to meet his remarks, as if 
they were not the raw credulous utterances of an insincere 
soul, but the words of a genuine seeker after God. Let 
it be so, but let us not waste our power. By being too 
solidly determined not to trifle with truth, by cautious 
hesitation, by respectful weighing of argument, we give 
the impression that our cause is weak, whereas we are really 
perplexed with its overwhelming strength. We might 
learn a little from the secularist platform itself, and be 
perfectly sure of our ground, Without adopting its 
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omniscience and insolence, the Christian advocate would . 
do well to be more dogmatic. We are generally too 
apologetic, and what we mean for candour is often 
mistaken for weakness. 

But the impact of Western thought has done more 
than produce infidels; it has re-awakened the spirit of 
India. That spirit, which in ancient days sought for — 
truth and struggled after God, has been called forth once: 
more, and the voice which broke the slumber has been 
the voice of the West. Amid all the weakness and 
wilfulness of the Hindu mind in its present stage, he 
would indeed be a thankless soul who did not recognise 
that there is a certain amount of genuine truth-seeking 
even in modern India. And in that connection I pur- 
pose, strangely enough some will think, to speak of the 
Theosophists. As to the originators of the movement, 
there is no need to speak. The educated opinion of 
European society regarding them and their kind has long 
been made up. It is the movement among the Hindu 
gentlemen of this community that claims our attention 
now. Nothing could exceed the graciousness of the 
reception which Col. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky re- 
ceived from the gravest and most judicial persons in 
Hindu society. To all outward appearance the principal 
men in Madras were ready to become disciples of the 
new science and devotees of the faith of Theosophy. 


‘The two apostles, feasted and flattered as they had surely 


not often been feasted and flattered before, must have 
wondered what it all meant. 

What did it mean? Was it all simplicity, the guileless 
innocence of the ‘benighted’ Presidency, or was there 
something else. No doubt there was in the whole affair, 
great evidence of credulity. The wonder is not how 
little unbelieving Hindus will credit, but how much. 
Their credulity is amazing. But some have more than 
hinted that the apparently simple action of the leaders 
was really a deep design. It was a public manifesto 
against Christianity. Hvery great affair in India needs its 
European leaders or it dies. For long years, the anti- 
Christian feeling of the Hast had lain almost dormant 
because none of the ruling race so far forgot his patriot- 
ism as to lead Orientals against the national faith. But 
now at last had come the hour, and the leaders ranging 
themselves under Olcott and Blavatsky, anti-Christian 
people could be sure of this at least, if of nothing more, 
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that their leaders would show a sufficient rancour against 
Christianity. In Theosophy, it was hoped, the proper 

foe of the Christian faith had appeared, by professing 

which Hindus might be credited with something more 

than hereditary obstinacy in their resistance to new reli- 

gious ideas. 

_ While admitting that there is much that is probable 

in the view of the conduct of the leaders, it must also be 

borne in mind that the message of Theosophy would com- 

mend itself to many on higher grounds than these. The Attachment 
old faith in Hinduism is neither dead nor dying, although _* the 
the old Hindu faith is at its last gasp. Deep in the hearts ee 
of the very best of our educated young men, of those who arts 
have preserved in the prevailing overthrow of religious 

belief and conventional moralities, some freshness and 

purity of spirit, there lies a passionate attachment to the 
‘religion of their fathers, and an earnest longing to reach 

back to its primitive spring. The Christian religion is to Christianity 
‘them identified with England and things English. The ‘dontified 
‘original Orientalism of Christianity is invisible behind  peisn, 
our carefully imported insular type. They long for a a 
‘Hindu nation, a Hindu civilization, and a Hindu faith. 
Theosophy promises them this in words of honeyed 
flattery, to which, alas, they are not inaccessible. Who 

can blame them if they are ready to believe when men 

tell them that the relation hitherto subsisting be- 

tween India and the West must be reversed, that India 

the tutored is to be the teacher, no longer sitting 

‘at the feet of Europe, but dispensing to the nations 

from her ancestral store the crumbs of wisdom on 

which they may nourish their spiritual life. Coinci- 

ding as this movement does with a remarkable up- 

‘rising of Hindu national feeling, a revival of genuine Hindu 
and outspoken pride in everything distinctively Hindu, eleetie 
and presenting itself in the form of flattery, that most , 
bewitching of snares to young men and youthful enthu- 

siasts, Theosophy is no marvel in its success, but an 
‘ordinary phenomenon. When it asks so little and pro- 

mises so much, the wonder would be if it did not gain 
followers at first. Itis for us to learn the lesson that it 
teaches and rejoice. Who that was working on the sur- 

face and in the light of day, trying to set Christian truth 

‘before an apparently impassive educated public, could 

have dreamt of the power which Christian ideas must 

have obtained to call forth such a counter-demonstration ? 


’ 
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Hinduism To us it seemed as if educated Hindu society had hitherto 
touched. yemained unwounded by the spear of Christ, but it was 
otherwise. They who best knew are the first to acknow- 
ledge. Behind their jealous walls that shut out all things 
Christian, save the Christian spirit, the vital force of Jesus 
must have been working, in strange ways, by us un- 
dreamt of, but yet powerfully enough to move the leaders _ 
of Hinduism from their attitude of proud indifference. 
Hence this fanaticism of otherwise calm men, this crowd- 
ing of all varieties of anti-Christian feeling around the new 
Hypatia. SB. 
sane (1.) The old lines are full of promise. On the minds 
Pacha ie ae” of men who have a first-hand acquaintance with the 
English anda truths of our religion, the preaching of the gospel falls 
Hindu with power. An English or a Scottish crowd may be as 
audience. heathenish in reality as any that ever flowed through the _ 
purlieus of a Madras bazar. But how different is the — 
power of the preacher in the one case and in the other. — 
In the latter, he has a dead wall of ignorance and in- 
difference to beat against, a mass of consciences to which 
the morality of the Bible is as foreign as the speech 
of the preacher. In the former, the ignorance may not — 
be much less, the indifference may even have passed CY 
hostility, but the preacher’s power is many times what it 
would be in India. Why? Because behind these rude in- 
different men and women lie centuries of Christian: 
thought and feeling, which have sapped and mined the 
conscience until it is tremulous under every sentence of 
the Christian speaker. So it will be more and more as 
time goes on in India. Therefore it is for the Church now 
to carry forward by every possible means her work of edu- 
cation, both higher and ‘ower, that she may prepare for 
her evangelists a people receptive of the truth. It is espe- 
Lgl er cially necessary that Christian efforts in the Higher Edu- 
Education, Cation should be strengthened. The men of this country 
' must be taught that Christianity is not obscurantism, nor 
even the religion of the poor and uninfluential, but that 
as in the past she led the noblest thought of man in some 
of his noblest periods, so now in India she is ready to 
embrace and consecrate all the highest thought of our 
time. This will be the most effective counteraction to 
that anti-Christian state of feeling which we have now 
to deplore. Christian education must carry the develop- 
ment of Hindu intelligence a stage further, and raise up 
an educated class so truly informed with wisdom that it 
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shall claim truth as its own wherever itis seen. Like one 
of those angel faces, ‘loved long since and lost awhile,’ 
Christianity shall then find a smile of recognition in the 
countenance of every pure-minded Hindu. 

(2). Special European effort may still be put forth 
with advantage. It is to be feared, however, that before 
the peculiar agency fitted to deal directly with educated 
Hindus on religious subjects can be developed, the pre- 


sent phase will have passed away. Indeed it is pretty 
evident already that an English Missionary engaged in 


this work cannot expect the same reception as he would 


: have got a very short time ago. But still there is an 


open field for quiet work. The quieter the work is, the 
better. Not in crowded lecture halls, or in stormy public 


~ discussions, but in semi-private friendly gatherings, and 


above all in the free and confidential intercourse of friend- 
ly society, will Missionaries to educated natives find their 
true sphere. My own experience shows that quietness 
is in every way a source of power here; quietness and a 
friendly spirit. This work can least of all be done in a 
spirit of mere officialism, for the very breath of its life 


_ is sympathy. 


(8). But the truly efficient agency for work among 
educated Hindusis, as far as I know, yet to seek, and 
must be sought among the educated Christian youth of 
India. European Missionaries can only faintly enter into 
Hindu modes of thought, and eccentricities of dress or 
living do but caricature a remedy for this evil. The na- 
tive ministry, as at present constituted, does not produce 


_ the proper kind of men. Although there are in the ranks 


of the Hindu clergy very many men who have done and 
are doing splendid service to Christ’s cause, yet it cannot 
be concealed that they do not generally prove acceptable 
Missionaries to their educated fellow countrymen. The 
causes are obvious, and by no means discreditable to the 
native ministry. Such men need the prophetic gift, and 


_ itis but rarely that a priest has that honour conferred 


upon him. The sacred fire burns most purely and bright- 
ly in other hearts than those whose freshness has been 
destroyed by official familiarity with holy things. The 


time is surely at hand when God’s call will sound in the 


ears of some who now hear no voice so attractive as that 
of the world. Such a man, springing from the heart of 
the Indian Church, nurtured on the various learning of 
the East and the West, schooled by the sharp discipline 
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of God, will be the Missionary to the educated Hindus. 
Probably he will have a hard battle to fight when he does 
appear among us, not more against idolatry and super- 
stition and caste, than against the grave-clothes of Huro- 
pean systems in which we shall try to bind him. 


Srconp Parse By R. C. Boss, Esq., M. EH. C., Tacknow. 


English The subject assigned me is—“ How to deal with English 
ST Rese speaking Hindus.” It is not necessary for me to dwell on 
properly. the importance of special work amongst our educated 
“Hindus.” countrymen, it being presupposed, along with the impos- 
sibility of reaching them through the methods of evangeli- 
zation ordinarily resorted to, in the question to which I 
am to furnish a reply. There is, however, a little impro- 
priety in calling them ‘‘English speaking Hindus”; 
and to it attention ought to be called for a moment. 
As a body they are not Hindus in the sense in which the 
masses of our countrymen are, and that is precisely the 
reason why a set of agencies, different from what is em- 
ployed with a view to the Christianization of the country 
at large, is demanded by the exigencies of their case. The 
arguments employed by the bazar preacher, often with 
brilliant success, to undermine the essential principles of 
the national faith, or the weapons directed against the 
sacred traditions and aspirations of the country, in oral 
discourses or in written essays, are not needed in our in- 
tercourse with this growing community, its members 
having been raised above the low platform of current be- 

liefs and principles. 
vot they are It is, however, an undeniable fact, that, though eman- 
Y* cipated in theory from the galling yoke of Hinduism, they 
are, as a class, Hindus to all intents and purposes; inas- 
much as they never scruple ostensibly to conform to what 
they really look upon and represent as absurd, and even 
execrable. But though raised in theory, if not in prac- 
tice, above the low level of heathen beliefs, special labour 
amongst them is a legitimate branch of Missionary work; 
because, their advance to an intermediate position between 
heathenism and Christianity being the most noticeable 
fruits of a scheme of education more or less thoroughly 
Christian, the Missionary determined to neglect them, 
may justly be accused of the unwisdom of leaving things 
half-done. I beg to emphasize this point, because an 
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attempt has of late been made to confound English work 
amongst them with English work among nominal Chris- 
tians, and to base on this palpable confusion of ideas an 
argument in favour of what is considered by a large num- 
ber of Missionaries, and a larger number of native Chris- 
tians, as lying beyond the pale of direct Missionary 
work. 
The question we have to settle is, like every other ques- 
tion connected with the great work of evangelization, a 
double-faced question, that is, a question with one face 
towards the occult forces which God is perpetually wield- 
ing behind the veil, and the other towards those which 
we have it in our power, to some extent, to control and 
employ. The latter side is the one to which I wish to 
confine myself, my strong conviction being that outpour- 
ings of Divine blessing are, asa rule, conditioned upon 
what may be called theological fitness on our part, or 
upon our success in employing the adequate means. 
_ There is a good deal more of meaning than is ordinarily 
- recognized in the trite saying—“< Providence sides with 
the biggest battalions.” 
The question then is—The Christianization of our edu- 

cated countrymen being contemplated, what are the ade- 
quate means to be employed? My conviction has for years 
been that a careful survey of the new field of evangelis- 
tic toil, which has been opened and ploughed with notice- 
able success during the last ten years, might furnish us 
with the reply, or the series of replies we are in quest 
of. 

A great and glorious work of revival has been accom- 
plished during these years among nominal Christians of 
some classes in the country ; and if we carefully analyze 
and examine the varied means that have been utilized, 
we shall, I believe, be in a position to discover those we 
are in quest of. I am aware that the two branches of 
- the work are in some respects so different that the means 
which have led to the success of the one may occasion 
the utter collapse of the other. But the analysis I beg to 
recommend will set forth the points of dissimilarity and 
divergence, as well as those of contact. 

1. The success attained in this kindred field of evan- 
gelistic toil is to be traced in the first place to the obli- 
- teration of social distinctions between the preacher and 
_ the people among whom he works. The revivalists have 
come down to the social level of the nominal Christians 
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they wish to benefit ; and those of them who wish to go 
down lower and do direct Missionary work, may justly 
be represented as staggering before the wider chasm by 
which they are separated from the children of the soil. 
This chasm has in the case of educated natives been most 
fortunately narrowed, they having been brought up al- 
most to the mental level of the ruling class by a system of 
education in many respects common. But alas! the 
proximity attained is itself a source of fresh antagonism ; 
and the foreign Missionary, determined to labour among 
them, has to work his way down through a great deal of 
disagreeable attrition; but he must come down, or it will 
be impossible for him to magnetize them by personal 
contact of the most friendly kind. 

2. Again, the revivalist’s success is to be traced to the 
commendable persistency with which he gives promi- 
nence to the truths which save, and thrusts all irrelevant 
matter into the background. Here I beg to insist on the 
propriety of our preaching the broad truths or facts of 
Christianity, unhampered by dogmatic predilections and 
ecclesiastical bonds. I am not one of those who speak 
contemptuously of standards and symbols, though my 
faith in them has for some years past been on the wane; 
and I maintain that the broad principles of what is 
technically called ecclesiology ought to be firmly held up 


at a time, when socialism in the Church is in danger of — 


being overridden by an aggressive and domineering in- 
dividualism. But in dealing with the unbeliever or the 


unconverted, the essential truths of Christianity should 
be prominently brought forward; and if dogmatic theolo- — 
gy and ecclesiastical standards are at all referred to, they © 


should be insisted on as important branches of corrobo- — 
rative testimony to the facts which form their substratum. 
But is not the way before these truths blocked up, in — 
the case of our educated countrymen, by varieties of — 
theories which the revivalist 1s never or scarcely ever — 
called upon to face? This is certainly the case, and in it © 
we notice one of the points of difference to be carefully — 
noted. These theories will have to be studied, and ar- — 
guments fitted to explode them brought forward; but it — 


3 
; 
: 
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; 
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should not be forgotten, that what we have to conquer is 
after all the power of sin in the heart, not that merely of - 


sceptical speculations. 


A glance at some of the speculations, those referring to 


sin, will show this. Sin is to some of our educated coun-— 
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trymen a negative rather than a positive principle, to 
some a pardonable defect, to some the unavoidable ac- 
tualization of a potentiality with which we are born, to 
some a misnomer, to some a stepping-stone to virtue, to 
some an indispensable element of genuine progress, to 
some a thing too small to be taken notice of by God, to 
some an aberration to be atoned for by slight punishment 
Or sumed in repentance;—to all a thing to be con- 
_ fessed occasionally in public discourses and orations, but 
not to be allowed to bother us when from the din of 
public we retire to the quietude of private life. Their 
theories about God, religion, heaven, hell, all the realities 
in a word of the spiritual world, are similarly diverse and 
contradictory; and they all combine tu lull their con- 
sciences to sleep, while they continue immersed in ungodli- 
ness and secularity. 

The thing, therefore, that has to be done with refer- 
ence to them, is not materially different from what is 
needed to bring nominal Christians from a dead to 
a living faith, though the modus operand: must vary. 
They ought to be shaken out of the delusive notions be- 
hind which their secularity lies entrenched; and _ their 
~ consciousness of sin, deadened by false theories and con- 
tinued self-indulgence, should be revived. And when 
this is once done, their flimsy objections will give place to 
that receptiveness for the vital truths of Christianity 
which it is our ardent desire to see generated and uti- 
lized. 

3. Thirdly, the revivalist owes his success to plain, 
practical, and what may be called, personal preaching. 
He comes down, not only socially but mentally, to the 

level of his flock; and, instead of reading well cut essays 
on all sorts of sacred topics for the benefit of all classes 
of human beings, he faces his hearers manfully, portrays 
the danger in which they are, and earnestly exhorts them 
to flee from the wrath to come. Something like this has to 
be done, though in a different mode, in the prosecution of 
our work among educated natives. A very few of them 
are doubtless living according to the measure of light 
~ God has given them, and in dealing with them, peculiar 
tenderness ought to be shown; but asa class they are 
_ characterized by thoughtlessness and frivolity, and have 
to be dealt with as men playing with their consciences. 
It is necessary for us to be on our guard against that 

species of morbid sentimentalism by which scepticism of 
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the wildest kind is traced to a very noble origin. When 
such scepticism is professed by a scientist of widespread 
reputation, or a philosophic thinker of vast influence, or 
a female novelist of brilliant parts, it is represented as a 


. gcion of a very noble: family; and its pedigree is raised 


Though it be 
unpopular, 


Attractive 
varicties of 
meetings. 


higher up in the scale of honour when some of its illustri- 
ous professors flirt with the wives of their friends, or 
prefer concubinage to holy matrimony. It is time to give 
up such nonsense ;—or if it is retained, let it not for a 
moment be enlisted in behalf of the community we have 
to deal with. If there are such phenomena as grand 
intellects led astray, not by indwelling depravity, but 
by what is called the lofty spirit of doubt, they are 
not to be found among its members. I have not in my 
extensive intercourse with them come across one such in 
the country; and I am narrow-minded enough to believe 
that there is not one such in the whole world. 

But plain talking will make the preacher unpopular 
amongst them. Most certainly it will; and there is not 
an epithet of contempt or abuse, in the rich vocabulary 
of the English language, which has not been again and 
again applied to the revivalist. To be popular among 
educated natives, the preacher will have to resort to the 
claptraps copiously dealt out by Indian orators and 
charlatans from foreign lands ;—he will have to lift the 
antiquities of the country up to the skies, and maintain 
that, as far as religious development is concerned, no 
country on the surface of the globe can stand a moment’s 
comparison with it. We must on no account shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the cross of Christ is an object, 
not merely of contempt, but of bitter hostility, even to 
those of our educated countrymen who bow to the pre- 
vailing fashion of paying a few smooth compliments to 
His character and teaching; and that some of the bit- 
terest opponents of Christianity are to be found in their 
ranks, even among those brought up in Mission Schools 
and Colleges. 

4, The revivalist, in the fourth place, holds varieties of 
meetings in furtherance of his objects, and tries to make 
them as fascinating as possible by means of attractive 
music and tasteful decorations. This feature of his po- 
licy should not be overlcoked by us. Varieties of meet- 


_ ings should be held, scientific, literary as well as religious ; 


and these should be made attractive. Good halls should 
be secured, comfortable seats provided, and a little ex- 
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penditure incurred to throw an air of neatness and com- 
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fort over the surroundings; while philanthropic ladies - 


should be requested to lend their skill in music and song 
in making the meetings centres of attraction, rather than 
of repulsion. In this respect a change of a very cheering 
character is noticeable. Meetings for educated natives 
used to be bald and unattractive in days gone by; but of 


late the varied elements of attraction have been added to 


them; and one cannot say of them what was once said 
of a preacher, whose appearance on the bazar platform 
was hailed by the audience as a signal for dispersion. 
In an extensive evangelistic tour recently undertaken I 
was very favourably impressed, in almost every place I 
visited, with the lively interest manifested by Huropean 


‘ladies and gentlemen in my work or in the meetings 


held. 
Two important questions have to be settled under this 


head, one referring to the character of the meetings held, 


andthe other to the nature of the discourses delivered. 
Are the meetings to be discussional, or merely prelective 


and hortatory ? Some good persons are prone to avoid the 


slightest approach to a religious controversy ; and they 
are most decided in their opposition to discussional meet- 


ings. Discussions, however, are inevitable in our inter- 
course with all classes of our countrymen, even with 
those called simple and unsophisticated; and when pro- 


_ perly conducted, they are productive of good, though per- 


haps not unmixed with evil. A line of distinction should 
be drawn between the proximate and ultimate conse- 
quences of a religious controversy ; the immediate bad 
results being in many cases counteracted and neutralized 
by the fruits of subsequent reflection. Besides we can- 
not very well avoid the necessity of taking up, as Dr. Duff 
had to do so often, the gauntlet thrown down by our op- 
ponents, however unwilling we may be to throw it down 


~ ourselves. 


The second question to be settled is simply stated,— 


"what sorts of discourses are to be delivered? They must 


ductions properly called lectures, 
language and in concentration of tho 


be the misnomers, called lectures, but as far behind the pro- 
both in precision of 
ught, as the sermons 


delivered offhand in our Methodist churches in India are 


behind the neatly written discourses read by Government 


Chaplains.. Some years ago I heard in a meeting held 
for educated natives an elaborate discourse, in which the 
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subject of the inspiration of the Bible was exhaustively 
treated, and in which therefore a hundred points were 


prominently brought forward; and though I had myself — 


studied the subject, I could with difficulty follow the 
lecturer, and I could not but be sure that my fellow 
hearers could only thank him for not disturbing their 
sleep. A lady present at one of my meetings laughed 
when my address was over, exclaiming —“ These persons 
announce lectures, but deliver sermons!” Such solecisms 
have to be perpetrated, and it will do us good to remem- 
ber that a rambling discourse, bristling with repetitions, is 
to the majority of our hearers a lecture, just as a mole- 
hill is to the ant a huge mountain. 

5. Again, the revivalist utilizes social meetings, such 
as tea-parties &c.; and the ladies of the C. M. 8. Zenana 
Mission, Lucknow, who entertain the Babus of that city 
once a year, Miss L. Skirving of the Free Church Mission, 
Calcutta, who kindly gave a tea-party about a year ago 
to introduce some Bengali gentlemen to me, and Dr. 


Valentine, who recently crowned a series of meetings at — 


Agra with such a party in his house, have demonstrated 
the feasibility of holding such meetings. It is a ques- 
tion worth raising,—Is the move in this direction as de- 
cidedly progressive on the part of our Missionary friends 
as it obviously is on the part of some noble-minded Civi- 


a 


lians, who are trying to. bridge the chasm between the © 


races in India. 


Apropos of this, I beg to state that the Missionary © 


should follow the revivalist in his efforts to raise socially 
and politically the people among whom he works. Here 
lies the greatest difficulty of the foreign Missionary, inas- 
much as he is in danger of being induced, by the tradi- 
tions of the community to which he belongs, to oppose 
the political and social aspirations of educated natives, 
and thereby throw insuperable obstacles in the way of 
their being favourably impressed with our religion. That 
some Missionaries, those especially who have been 
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een 


dabbling in newspapers, have crippled their usefulness in ~ 
this way is a notorious fact; and that others have nulli- 


fied themselves, by making race distinctions as almoners of 
the patronage of the church, cannot be denied by one 
who has freely mixed with them. This question is also 


he Me ow 


abel 


to be raised:—Are our Missionary friends of both sexes, 


pursuing in this matter a policy as liberal as that of 
Government ? | > 


; 
‘ 
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6. It must be confessed that lecture meetings, special- Utilize the 
ly when continued in a place for a considerable length of ah 
time, are not successful; and it is therefore desirable to 
extend their influence by a recourse to other methods of 
operation. Here again the revivalist is our example. He 
does not content himself with sermons, lectures, platform 
orations and choral symphonies;—he utilizes the press, 
edits newspapers, and issues tracts and fly-leaves for pre- 
sent use, and big books as nuclei of bodies of permanent 
literature gathering around his work. We have to fol- 
low his example, and not only publish pamphlets and fly- 
leaves for ephemeral purposes, but raise up.a body of 
apologetic literature adapted to meet the requirements of 
our work for permanent use. I am sorry I cannot 

dwell at length on: this important feature of our work, but 
‘I beg in a sentence to point out the sort of books needed. 
‘Short treatises on the evidences of our religion, together 
with a treatise in which Christianity is set forth as it is, 
‘that is shorn of the repellant features attached to it by 
‘infidel writers; books on the isms of the day, including 
Brahmoism and Aryanism; and books like Mr. Mac- 
donald’s Vedic Religion, which in debates recently held 
enabled me to silence the champions of Aryanism at 
Sitapore, Moradabad and Jeypore, and which is eminent- 
ly fitted to shake the misplaced confidence with which 
our educated countrymen are prone to cast a retrospec- 
tive glance on the sacred antiquities of the country, when 
vexed with its present confessedly degraded condition. 
My object in giving prominence to this book is, not to 
praise Mr. Macdonald, who can very well do without human 
praise, but to solicit help from the Tract Societies 
Yepresented in this Conference, in publishing a book on 
« Hindu Philosophy,” which I am now engaged in writing, 
on the principle of presenting faithful picture of a 
particular era of Indian antiquities, by means of quotations 
from books regarded as authoritative standards. 

7. Again, domiciliary visitation is extensively followed Domiciliary 
_by the revivalists; and in the prosecution of our work Visitation. 
it, I believe, is the choicest resource at our disposal. Our 
lectures reach a very small section of the educated 
community; our publications extend indeed the area of 
influence, but fail to influence all classes ; but the nooks 
and corners left uninfluenced by these methods yield, so 

to speak, to the visitation system. Let me cheerfully 
“hear testimony to the fact that, as a rule, the Missionary 
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ig received by our educated countrymen, and listened to 
with courtesy ; but if he expects to be able to avoid 
controversy in the retirement of private talk, he expects 
an impossibility ! ; 
8. And lastly, the necessity of setting apart a special 
agency for this special work is patent. How 1s this 
agency to be raised? Not so much in academies, though 
academic influence is almost a sine qua non, as in the 
field of action. Educated men, fitted for the work by the 
Great Master Himself, should be set apart; and schemes 
deprecated such as tend to demoralize them, either by 
leaving them unprovided for, and consequently in circum- 
stances fitted to distract their attention, or by placing on 
their shoulders a load of miscellaneous work adapted to 
neutralize the work to which they are to be consecrated, 
heart and soul. There are giants in these days, as there 
were in days gone by, men whose broad Atlas-like 
shoulders can bear a huge globe of avocations, a fact 
proved by the very interesting book for educated natives 
written by an Indian Bishop amid the presence of his 
multifarious duties. But with reference to ordinary men, 
the principle to be observed is that of one work to one 
man. The best preachers raised under the banner of re-. 
vival are successful because in the first place they have 
enough to eat, and in the second place they have one 
work to do; while those of them who have not enough to 
eat, and are called upon to groan under a crushing load 
of miscellaneous work, are anxiously looking for the first 
outgoing steamer to take them away from a country 
which simply demoralizes them. A preacher of the © 
Gospel in rags, or compelled pendulum-like to oscillate 
between incompatible lines of business, is an anomaly ; — 
and woe be to the system which lends the sanction of © 
an approved norm to an‘abnormal state of things ! 


OPENING SPEECH 
By K. C. Banersea, Esa, F. C. S8., Calcutta. 


In approaching this subject I cannot help expressing gratitude — 
o God because He has raised up a numerous English speaking 
community, so that brethren and sisters from America or Europe 
can find a native audience to whom they can speak the day 
they land, and to whom those Missionaries can speak who 
cannot acquire the vernaculars. The first chapter of lst Corin 
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thians contains the principle on which work among English 
speaking Hindus should be conducted, just as among others. It 
is often thought that special methods are needed for work among 
English speaking natives, but this is a mistake. 

“To begin with, it is calculated to exert a bad influence on the 
worker himself. He is apt to consider it below his dignity to 
preach the gospel. I have myself keenly felt this temptation. 

Again, it seems to lay down a principle contrary to that of 
Paul who said, “ Not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.’? There is a brother in 
Calcutta who does not even know English, but who preaches to 

the educated men of Calcutta most acceptably, because he 
preaches with love. 

Third, by setting apart special workers for the educated classes, 
we are in danger of doing them harm by making them feel that 

~ they are great and wise. 

Fourth, by appointing special Missionaries for this class, there 
isa danger of trying to meet their logic and philosophy by logic 
and philosophy. And then these educated men feel that they 
must never acknowledge that their logic is faulty or their philo- 
sophy false. 

Moreover, we thus encourage these men to despise those who 
are appointed to preach the gospel in the usual way. And in the 
long run we thus teach them to despise the special workers them- 
selves. They get tired of our logic and will not come to our 
English lectures. 

When meeting philosophy by philosophy, we fail to reach the 
fundamental point of religion and to touch the hearts which 
must be moved in order to be led to Christ. Our best weapons 
are those of the Bible itself. So let us first try to bring Serip- 
ture to bear on their consciences and to arouse their religious 
sensibilities. The Word of God is the divine instrument to 
change the heart. Let us not be deluded, Let us make the 
Bible prominent, not this essay or that book. When English 
lectures will not draw these educated men, attractive evangelistic 
services with singing artd pointed addresses will draw them. 


Tur Rev. E. S. Summers, B. M. S., Acting Principal of the 
Serampore College, said :—In our College we insist on attendance 
at religious teaching, but this is no compulsion, We charge no 
smaller fees than other Colleges near by us, and if students 
choose, they could go there. But as a matter of fact young men 
prefer to come to our Institution even when their friends wish 
them to go elsewhere. As an Englishman I would not use com- 
pulsion in religious matters, but during my five years of experience, 
I have found that pupils who at first were opposed to Bible 
instruction soon got interested in it. Mr. Williams, our late 
Principal, told me that the best pupils rarely, if ever, leave College 
without more or less conviction of sin. At street preachings 
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these old students help our preachers. During the past five years 
there have been no conversions in our College, but the opposition 
of the students to Christianity has been uprooted. 

Tur Rev. Ragaram CurramBar, A. P. M., Allahabad, said :— 
I wish to make the following remarks :— 

I. India can be evangelized and Christianized through the 
agency of her own sons and daughters. We are all agreed upon 
this point. 

II. The natives employed or about to be employed by a 
Mission to preach the gospel ought to have proper training given to 
them, in order that they may be fitted for the work they are 
wanted to do. 

The English language ought to be introduced into the course of 
training of theological students. I have been preaching the 
gospel among the educated class of the natives for more than 18 
months, and my limited experience has taught me that in order 
to reach such people as I have just mentioned, tuition in the 
English language is absolutely necessary. I was exceedingly 
astonished to hear the remarks of Mr. K. C. Banerjea. ‘The 
speech of the speaker referred to, though a master-piece of 
eloquence is a master-piece of fallacy. It is quite necessary 
that men should be set apart for this kind of work, and that 
proper training, in both the vernacular and English, should be 
given to such preachers for the following reasons: Ist, Works 
on science, philosophy and other important and necessary topics, 
even on theology, are not translated into the languages of the 
country; 2nd, The native preachers who are well up in the 
vernacular and in the vernacular only, have not as much access to 
all classes of the native population as those who have had the 
advantage of a higher education both in the vernacular and the 
English. 

III. Proper agents should have proper work assigned to them. 
Some have received the gift of teaching, while others are blessed 
with different gifts. The native Christians are like the members 
of the human body, and as the members instead of having the 
same work to do, have their respective “work assigned to them, 
so the native Christians should have proper work given to them. 
Missions have schools, repairs of Mission properties, village and 
town preaching, production and distribution of tracts &e. in their 
charge, and they ought to give proper work to proper agents. 

Tue Rev. H. Cotey, L. M. 8., dlmora, said that as a represen- 
tative of the province of Kumaon, where there is no Government 
Higher Education at all, he might be allowed to say a few words. 

The educated young men of the province in nearly every case, 
had passed through the Mission High School. Hence there was 
a special need for those who had trained them and brought them 
thus far on their way, to endeavour to lead them still further in 


_ the paths of wisdom and righteousness. ‘To do this, lectures had 


been tried, a library started, and other means adopted, But the 
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work had not yet been fully accomplished. The “ Theosophist” 
was read more than the “ Bible’; the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika” 
was more popular than the “ Indian Witness.’’ One thing seemed 
necessary—more of Christ along all the line. 
1. More of Christ—of the truly Christian light and life—in 
the University which directs the studies of so many thousands 
of young men. More truly Christian teat books were required. 
More care was needed in preparing papers, that the Christian 
element, as seen in history and other subjects, might be made 
more prominent. The history of a Christian country should not 
be limited to the story of its battles, More wisdom ought to be 
shown in so regulating the studies, that moral and religious in- 
struction might not be pushed aside by the press and the stress 
of examinations. 
2. More of Christ in the ScHoots. In two ways. First, by 
_the absence of compulsion in religious matters. We must adopt 
the Christ-like way and say “Come”, not “ You must do this.” 
Christian truth in and of itself was so supremely attractive, that 
there ought not to be any need for an injunction making attend- 
ance at the lesson compulsory. And secondly, a getting the right 
“men in the right places. Was this always done? Did the Mis- 
~ sionary Boards and Committees always represent in this matter 
God’s thought or God’s plans? It was a delicate subject to 
_ broach ; but on behalf of some who felt the shoe pinch, it must be 
~ mentioned, no school could prosper if the teacher had no heart for 
the work. He knew of a case of two Missionaries coming to 
India. One of them, with something of the spirit of the prophets, 
had a soul burning with a desire to preach; while the other felt 
called to teach. But the Board appointed the teacher to preach, 
and sent the preacher to teach. 

3. More of Christ in our CONVERSE with those whom we have 
educated. let the work be followed up after they leave school. 
Keep an eye on them wherever they go. Be ready to speak 
about, and to show forth the Master. 

Tar Rey. 8. C. Banersna, F. C.8., Calcutta, said:—When Dr. 
Duff first came into this country in 1830, he found an English 
speaking audience ready made to his hands, and prepared by a 
Government College. The question for our consideration is what 
is the best means of preaching the gospel to the English speaking 
natives of India, whether they have received their English edu- 
cation in Mission or in Government Colleges. We might have a 
very simple solution of the question if we followed the example 
of that illustrious Missionary. His first labours in India con- 
sisted of the delivery of lectures to the educated pupils of the 
Hindu College; he found that these young men. lost all belief in 
their ancestral faith, and that they were fast drifting into scepti- 
cism and atheism. He accordingly, by a course of lectures on the 
evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, and by earnest ap- 
peals regarding the love of God in saving a lost world by the 
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sacrifice of His Son, was the means of winning several English 


speaking natives of Calcutta to Christ. Our plan should ac- _ 


cordingly be first to ascertain the disease by a constant course of 
house to house visitation among the English speaking native 
gentlemen, and then by means of public lectures to apply the 
remedy. Lectures on the Evidences, and lectures on the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, and discourses on the love of our blessed 
Redeemer may be delivered with great profit to the souls of the 
audience, provided the lecturer bas previously ascertained by his 
visitation that the lecture was suited to the audience. The 
word of God isas the hammer that breaketh the stony hearts, 
but this hammer must be wielded by the blessed Spirit of God. 
“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
The Bible is very largely a sealed book to our English speaking 
people, and if we now try to create a thirst for the word, so that 
they may read it during their leisure hours and in their own 
homes, a great point would be gained, and this should be attain- 
ed by constant visitation, and by lectures on the literary excel- 
lencies of the Bible, and on the triumphs of the Bible in all lands 
in the conversion of souls. Thirst should also be created for the 


reading of such works as “The Pilgrim’s Progress”, “ The _ 


Anxious Enquirer’, “ Scott’s Force of Truth”, “ Fulfilled Pro- 
phecy”, &c. &. 
~ Our work should be salvation work. Christ crucified, Christ 
lifted up (John xii. 32), Christ our elder Brother on the throne 
ready to pour out His Holy Spirit; Christ, our blessed Emma- 
nuel, our God-man, without whom we cannot live, should be 
constantly presented to our English speaking people as the 
great centre of attraction, and they will start with a new and 
blessed life, and India shall be the Lord’s. F 
Tue Rev. K.S. Macponanp, F. C.S., Calcutta, said :—Influenced 
by the first speech of Dr. Duff I ever heard I resolved 30 years 
ago, to fight under Christ’s banner wherever my Saviour called 
me. Not having the gift of languages I had supposed that 
my work would be among the Gaelic speaking Highlanders of 
Scotland or of the Colonies, But the Foreign Mission Committee 
of the Free Church of Scotland called me to work in English 
among the English speaking natives of Calcutta. I believed then 
and I still believe my Saviour spoke to me through that Committee 
to give myself to work among this most important and ever in- 
creasing. section of the non-Christian community. And if then, 
so far back, there was a call for such workers—more loud is the 
call now. For twenty years I worked among English speak- 


ing Hindus, chiefly inside the Free Church College in Nimtollah 


Street. Recently, I have been set apart for work among a much 
larger number of the same English speaking Hindus outside the 
College—in Beadon Square and elsewhere. I feel that the call for 
workers here is still louder, as the class is both more numerous 
and more neglected. The work inside the College and outside it 
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isreally one. The difference between the two is, that in the former _ Voluntary 
the young men are under what has been rightly or wrongly called @ttendance on 


a ‘‘compulsory”’ obligation to attend the religious instruction, when 
they desire only secular education, while as regards the far 
larger number outside the College, coming only for religious 
instruction, their attendance on the religious services is altogether 
voluntary. This question of compulsion or non-compulsion of 
attendance at our Bible classes in our Missionary Colleges, what- 
ever it may be in Madras, Peshawur and Bombay, or even in 
Serampore, is becoming a burning question with us here in Cal- 
cutta. It is true that we have more influence over those who of 
their own accord come to our religious services, than over those 
who attend under the pressure of discipline and authority. Yet 
I believe, the efficiency and usefulness of our Colleges as Mission- 
ary agencies will be found to require a firm and loving adminis- 
tering of discipline in all classes, the Bible class not excepted. 
- When the late Dr. Robson was on the Free Church Institution 
Staff, he felt that he must be allowed to make attendance on reli- 
gious teaching optional. He was allowed, but the result was that 
the attendance dwindled away till the benches were almost empty. 

Tue Rev. G. H. McGrew, M. E. C., Cawnpore, said:— 
In the high educational institutions of Missions, Hindus have 


religious 
teaching. 


Confine 
Mission 


been educated, but not made Christians. So to many of us it ee a 


seems as if the Missionary Colleges have been well nigh failures. 


Christians 
and the 


For though large buildings have been erected and much money lower classes. 


spent, and immense exertions put forth, the question is now seriously 
raised whether the Bible can even be taught in these Missionary 
institutions. The result of these institutions has been the Brahmo 
Samaj and not the Christian church. So in our Methodist Mission 
in Oude and Rohilkund we have resolved to confine our educational 
efforts mainly to two classes, viz., the Christians and the lower 
classes. 

In the first place we shall give our Christians even a high educa- 
tion, but shall expect them to pay for it just as far as they can. 
Even a few Hindus and Musalmans come to these schools, if they 
pay for it. ‘Then as we can do but a limited amount of educational 
work, we shall go to those classes for whom Government and 

‘others do almost nothing, and give them a primary education. 
- You may call this a narrow-minded policy, but we believe that by 
this policy, better than any other, we can raise up a strong and self- 
respecting church. 

Tas Rev. W. R. James, B. M. S. Calcutta, said :—Some 
allusions have been made to undue restrictions placed upon Mis- 
sionaries by Home Societies. My Home Society gave me two 
wings to fly to India and perfect freedom to do as seems best. 

In Calcutta there are between twenty and thirty thousand 
natives who can speak English. Some of these suppose that they 
are not allowed to come to the regular services of our English 
churches. But at Dacca these people come freely to the Baptist 
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chapel. Moreover, we should give these people English tracts 
full of Christian truth and information. Discussions should be 
discouraged and Christ preached. We must awaken conviction of 
sin in our hearers, though we find plenty of intellectual assent. 
We should give more prominence to the law and the second com- 
ing of our Lord. 

Dr. Murray Mircnett, F. C. S., said:—God teaches us not 
only by nature and providence and the Bible, but also by Church 
History, and Church History does not end with the New 
Testament. It took three centuries for Christianity to become 
the religion of the Roman Empire. The progress of the Gospel 
is now far more rapid than it was in the first centuries, and 
it-ought to be so, because there are so many more Christian workers. 
But it was not till the middle of the second century that the first 
philosopher, Justin Martyr, was converted. It was not till the 
age of the Antonines that Christianity was feared, though it had 
long been hated. ‘The Brahmo Samaj and the heresies of the 
Malabar Coast are not to be wondered at. These are but repetitions 
of Church History, and they have been prophesied. But all such 
early heresies have faded away, and those of to-day will fade away. 

Personal intercourse is an important means of reaching these 
educated classes. Especially let the Missionary ladies seek inter- 
course with educated natives, for these ladies have great influence 
over these classes. These educated classes would like very much 
to receive invitations for an evening to hear music and to enjoy 
social intercouse with Christian ladies. 

Dr. J. L. Puiurrs, F. B. M., Midnapore, said:—I find it 
interesting and profitable to visit the educated natives. On 
Sunday mornings at Midnapore, when it is not my turn to preach 
in Bengali, Iam accustomed to visit the Babus at their homes. 
I have never failed of a weleome, and have found many opportu- 


nities for speaking of Christ. On Sabbath evenings I hold an © 
English service for these Babus at my house. This has been — 
better attended this year than ever before, and I hope to keep it © 
on. I have sold many Bibles to this class of men, and am often — 


asked, ‘*‘ Have you a nice reference Bible in good type, I want to 
buy one.” Personal contact is what we want. I invite the 


Babus to my house, and we entertain them with music and pic- — 


tures and cheerful, friendly conversation. We answer questions 


about America, and I shew them my type-writer, which isa 


wonderful machine to them. We should like to give them tea 1 


and cake, but some of my native friends are orthodox Hindus, so 
we cannot offer food. 


We need more such social intercourse with these our Aryan 


brethren. But we are surest of reaching them if we begin early. 
Hence this topic is naturally and indissolubly connected with 


that of education, taken up this morning. Our schools should be | 
converting agencies. Impressions made in school are not soon 


forgotten. I thank God for the great work done by dear Vaughan 
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of the C. M.S. at Krishnagar. I remember the work of Prof. 
Cowell in the Presidency College. He hada Bible class of young 
men at his own house, and they will never forget him. Would 
that there were more such men in our Government Colleges! The 
General Assembly’s Institution is doing agreat work. I was once 
talking with a Babu about the Bible, when he exclaimed: “ [ 
know all about the Bible. In the General Assembly’s Institution 
I took a prize of two hundred Rupees for a Bible examination.” 
All of our Christian Colleges are the honoured Missionary agen- 
cies of the church. I wish we had more Bible prizes. The Bible 
scholarships established in the North-West by Mr. Budden are 
most exvellent and deserve encouragement. 

One point more. In dealing with educated native gentlemen 
we need more of the swaviter in modo and less of the fortiter in re. 
Let us try to reach the hearts of our native friends. A Christian 
‘student once visited a sceptical class-mate, who refused to listen 
and began to argue in loud and offensive language. The Christian 
silently turned away, and on leaving the room said with manifest 
emotion. ‘O, how I love your soul.” This tender word brought 
the sneering sceptic to Christ’s feet, and he became a preacher of 
the Gospel. Let us take aim for the fifth rib. The human heart 
is the preacher’s shining target. There are many encouragements, 
Once on tour I found a Hindu zemindar who welcomed me to his 
“house. On his table lay a Bible. On the title page of that Bible 
in a firm hand were written the words—“ A secret Christian.” 
This man had three Bibles, and he prayed to Christ every day. 
Such men are well worth working for, and golden fruit awaits the 
faithful worker. 

Tun Rev. S. Jacoss, M E. C., Colar, said :—Brahmans cannot 
be convinced by logic and arguments. Their consciences are their 
vulnerable points. These can be best reached by the Gospel car- 
ried home by the Holy Ghost. 

Dr. Downes, C. M. S., Kashmir, said :—We heard in this 
room this morning that beautiful chapter of Ezekiel about the waters 
which flowed from the temple and gave life to the desert wherever 
they flowed, and no one believes more firmly than I do that it is the 
blood of Christ, typified in this chapter, which cleanses us from all 

‘sin. But I wish to say, I hope not rashly or unkindly, that it 1s 
no use preaching about a Saviour of sinners to those who have no 
conviction of sin. If I am asked to define the meaning of that 
expression of our Lord, “Cast not your pearls before swine,” I 
should be inclined to say that it was Just that, vig., preaching of a 
Saviour to those who had no conviction of sin. There are some 
eases in which we fail to cause sinners to see that they are sinners, 
and we must thus find out what our obstacle is. We must be 
good physicians and make a proper diagnosis, Drawing the bow 
at a venture is very well when we can do nothing better, but we 
must be discriminating. A speaker just now said that he 
believed preaching Christ would never fail to succeed. I can only 
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Questions say that repeatedly I have been stopped in my preaching by ques- 
must be tions which my hearers demanded should be answered : these 
answered. people were not highly educated, and I can hardly think that 
educated persons would not at any rate be equally peremptory 
in their demands to have difficult questions answered when we 

speak to them on questions of religion. . 
Once a man put forward an excuse for some slovenly work in 
speaking to a Christian minister, that God does not require the 
wisdom of men; nor does He require our foolishness, was the appro- 
priate reply. What then shall I say to the Christian teacher who, 
when asked some of the most difficult and most important ques- 
tions regarding the very foundation of our belief, answers—Solve 

these problems for yourself, I will only preach Christ ? 

Tur Rev. J. Forpycr, Sim/a, said:—If I came only from 
Simla I might be silent on this subject; but my winter tours 
since 1870 have given me remarkable opportunities of observing 
the state of Educated Natives. Whilst the chief object of the 
Anglo-Indian Evangelisation Society is to reach Kuropeans, 
more or less destitute of Christian ordinances, it is our duty and 
privilege to address English speaking natives also. In most 
Great parts of India there is great readiness to hear the word of life in 
readiness to lectures or otherwise. This is well known in reference to cities 
hear. and large towns, but few, probably, have any idea of how interest 
and inquiry have extended to a multitude of places where the 
population is small. I may refer to Silchar in the Hast and 
Mercara in the South as examples, as well as to many Railway 
stations. In a word there is here a vast field opening for Christian 
action, and it is now white unto the harvest. I hope I may be 
permitted to link this subject to others that have been already 
considered. We have had many plans of Missionary work 

All agencies brought before us. Whilst modifications may be suggested and 

co-operate. adopted, one plan should not be set against another. In this 
great enterprise “there are diversities of ministrations but the 
same Lord.” Each has its own place in a complex service. They 
are mutually supplementary ; and all are needed in the great and 
difficult work of evangelising India. 

The Christian Tur Rev. T. P. Hugues, C. M.S., Peshawar, said :—Though 
and the a Missionary to Mahomedans, I determined to interview the 
Brahmo. educated Bengali when I came to Calcutta. I was much influ- 

enced by the lecture from Mr. Keshab Chundar Sen last evening. 
Ihave seldom listened to greater eloquence. But to-day after 
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having heard here Mr. K. C. Banerjea, I must say that I prefer | 


(infinitely prefer) the educated Christian Bengali, There is a 
ring of sincerity in the one which I failto find in the other. ‘The 
want of definiteness of thought which characterizes the teachings 
The Brahmo of the Brahmo Samaj has done much to produce scepticism and 
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Samaj. agnosticism in India. Last year it was my privilege to address an | 
audience of educated natives at Simla, and in the course of my — 
remarks I said that I thought there was a striking difference of — 
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thought between religious principles as exhibited in Shakespeare, 
and mere religious sentiment as seen in Byron. After the lecture 
an apostle of the New Dispensation said to me, “ Sir! we willingly 
sit at the feet of your great poet Byron.” What can be expected 
from a religious system which believes in the inspiration of Byron 
and accepts him as a guide. 








FOURTH DAY. 
Mownpay, January Ist, 1883. . 
Morning Session. 


The meeting was opened by the reading of Scripture 
and prayer by the Rev. J. Fordyce. 


GHoman’s Work in the Indian Mission Field. 
First Paper sy Miss Hewett, C. M. 8., Amritsar, Panjab. 
ZENANA MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


This special branch of work in which some of us are 
privileged to be engaged, may perhaps be entitled to rank 
among the most interesting, the most promising, and the 
most difficult of Missionary undertakings. 

(1.) Among the most interesting, because it brings us 
into contact with a very large number of women 
whom we should probably never see but by its means, 
shows us an infinite variety of cases of need and suffer- 
ing, reveals to us many of the sorrows and trials as well 
as the habits of thought and ways of living of the people 
among whom we are come to labour, and sometimes brings 
to light one and another who are feeling after God if 
haply they may find Him. 2 yb Waren 

(2.) Among the most promising, because in ministering 
to the suffering bodies it teaches the sufferers that love 
is areal and living thing, that those who come to their 
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homes to help them in sickness asking nothing in return, 
must be actuated by love, and that God is love. It is, 
even when no words are spoken, thus pointing the weary 
and afflicted away from all their misery and pain straight 
up to the One who loves them, and who has sent His ser- 
vants for their relief. The simple preaching of the Cross 
is indeed the “ power of God”, and men do feel and ac- 
knowledge this; but when by His gracious blessing upon 
the use of means we can say to the sometime helpless 
cripple, “Rise, take up thy bed and walk”, who can 
doubt that the message of “ forgiveness of sins” comes 
with increased power to the heart? And it is a promising 
work inasmuch as it tends to improve the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the women, to teach them how they 
may best avert sickness from themselves and from their 
children, and how they may meet it with some amount of 
common sense if it should come. That there is sad need 
for work in these directions every Zenana Missionary can 
: abundantly testify. 

Be (8.) Among the most dificult, (a) because it can be un- 
~~" dertaken in all its branches by women only, and their 
facilities for fitting themselves for the work have hitherto 
been few ; and further, when they are as fully equipped as 
they can be, they are but women after all, weaker than 
men, less able to stand alone, and more likely to suffer 
from hard work and exposure to weather in a country 
like India. (6) Because the prejudices and habits of the 
people of India in their normal condition, while they form 
immense barriers to Missionary efforts in other respects, 
are most especially hindering in the treatment of disease ; 
the well known difficulty in giving fluid medicines or 
soups to Hindoo patients, the custom of taking the ad- 
vice and drugs of some Hakim (or of more than one) with- 
out informing the European doctor in attendance, the 
fact that the more ill the patients the more crowded will 
be the room, and the more noisy will be her friends, and 
the prejudice which in severe and lowering types of fever 
puts a hundred leeches to each foot and refuses to allow 
the patient any food, are sufficient instances. (c) Be- 
cause itis double work. One has often heard it spoken of 
as if to attempt the healing of body and soul at the same 
time were the easiest thing in the world. A moment’s 
thought will show- that the very opposite is the case. 
Given that there were no more obstacles than there are 
in English Medical Mission work, given that the patients 
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though ignorant and unbelieving as London heathen are, 
were nevertheless not unwilling to listen to a short ad- 
dress, and not without perception of its truth and the 
importance of receiving it, there would still be double 
work, double responsibility, double thought, double prayer, 
while neither work may give place to the other, for on the 
one hand we dare not let those go away without hearing 
the Gospel message to whom the Master has commissioned 
us to tell it, and on the other hand we have no right to 
gather people together with the promise of bodily healing, 
and then to give so much time to spiritual instruction 
that we must hastily slur over the cases, and make our 
medical treatment less satisfactory than at any other hos- 
pital. The difficulty of doing wisely and well these two 
great works in combination is very great; one Zenana 
Medical Missionary said lately, “I am often obliged to 
tell my Saviour of my patients instead of telling my 
patients of my Saviour.” 

Having spoken of the threefold aspect of the Zenana 
Medical Mission, of its interest, its promise, and its diffi- 
culty, we may look at the way the Lord our God has led 

us in this special branch of work in Amritsar. We have 
a Hospital conducted on English principles, where 18 in- 
patients can be received. We have had an average of 
125 a year who have been treated and nursed. In con- 
nection with this are two Dispensaries, and a small me- 
dical school, and from this centre work in the homes of 
the people is carried on. The Dispensary work has been 
in operation for nearly three years, and in that time 
about 9000 cases have been attended to. The Gospel is 
always read, and some words of explanation and invita- 
tion to Christ are spoken. Mrs. Grimké’s text cards are 
used as tickets of admission, and in this way thousands 
of these precious messages must now be scattered over the 
city, frequently too there is conversation with one or 
more who show signs of being interested. From the Dis- 
pensaries the Hospital is supplied. The question is often 
asked whether the women will come, and whether they 
will submit to English treatment. There is of course 
often difficulty in persuading them to come in, and many 
are the excuses made and falsehoods told to ensure treat- 
ment at home. The woman who has declared but a 
minute ago that she never had a child in her life, will on 
the first mention of remaining in hospital, assure us that 
she has several at home too small to be left. Sometimes 
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too if only asked to stay, the patient will run away and 
refuse to take any medicine whatever; while the number 
of weddings and funerals which occur in families of those 
who wish to be discharged before they are cured, is quite 
fabulous. It is not any question of living with Christians 
or eating our things which troubles dispensary patients, 
who are as a rule of a low class and often have no reli- 
gious scruples; but “ home is home be it never so home- 
ly”, and they prefer the small close room filled with noisy 
relatives, the bare charpat and the unwashed chaddar, 
with the privilege of being allowed to do as they like and 
take or leave their medicines according to fancy, to the 
quiet clean hospital, where directions are carefully car- 
ried out, and from which buffaloes, dogs, goats, and 
hookahs are excluded; but in spite of this we generally 
have, especially in the warm season and the rains, as 
many in-patients as we can attend to, and on the whole 
the work among them is really encouraging. They often 
recover from debilitating fevers &c., with such wonderful 
rapidity under the influence of good food and medicine, 
that to them it seems little short of a miracle, and some- 
times they are very grateful. Scores of gifts of fruit, 
sweets, needle-work &c. carried in some instances two or 
three miles by the convalescent, have witnessed to their 
gratitude and affection. Old patients frequently call us 
to their homes, and their neighbours drop in to see us, 
and to hear what we have to say; the little congregation 
often numbering 20 or more. Sometimes when reading 
to such, we are interrupted by a woman eagerly running 
in, and a disappointed look comes over her face, because 
we do not remember her; then she will make herself 
known by graphically describing how she once had such 
and such an illness and was cured in the hospital; of 
course in the usual complimentary and exaggerated style 
she extols the poor human agent, but then is the mo- 
ment for telling how surely all the blessing has come from 
God, and how helpless we all are without His “ gracious 
and ready help.” 

Those who have once been in-patients are as far as 
possible afterwards seen in their own homes, by the non- 
medical visitor, who seeks to impress on them the truths 
they have already heard while with us; she also spends 
a little time each morning in reading to the out-patients 
and by the bedsides of some in the hospital. 

Another important branch of work is carried on in con- 
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nection with the in-patients, that is the training of na- 
tive agents, a work which can only be done where there 
is a hospital, as theoretical knowledge is of little value in 
training unless practical work can be added. As far as 
our nurses are concerned it must be confessed that we 
have not been very successful. We have had several 
women of the lower classes, both Christians and Musul- 
manis, but they have not yet developed into anything 
satisfactory. They seem to have few, if any, of the ne- 
_ cessary qualifications of a nurse, such as obedience, neat- 
ness, punctuality, quietness, tenderness, truthfulness; so 
that in spite of most careful teaching they are helpless in 
serious cases. What the patient fancies and not what 
the doctor orders, is their guide in action. We shall not 
get a thoroughly efficient staff unless we can secure at 
least some nurses from the upper classes, who will take 
up nursing as a profession, as many of us have done in 
‘England, from love of it, and also from an earnest desire 
to consecrate the life to the service of the Master in the 
work of ministering to the sick and suffering. Possibly 
upper class Christian families in India are not yet quite 
_ prepared for this, but we do hail with joy the readiness of 
some to give their daughters to be medical students; it is 
a step in the right direction, and we hope and believe it 
will result in blessing to their poor suffering country- 
women. Our little medical school appears to be the first 
of its kind in India, that is, the first attached to a 
woman’s hospital, and in which the students live with 
the Medical Missionary. We have five pupils, one of 
whom has gone to London, where she is doing well in 
Dr. Griffith’s training school for Missionaries. Two more 
are wishing to come to us. We do not take any who have 
not had an English education. The work of training 
them is very promising. They are quick and persevering 
in their studies, and in the hospital are really valuable 
helpers in many ways. They do all the dispensing, and 
one is also able now to prescribe in simple cases. It may 
be questioned by some whether in a country like this it is 
wise to bring young native women into the medical pro- 
fession. Observation and experience lead to the conclu- 
sion that if the zenana women of India are to be effec- 
tually reached, well educated Christian native ladies must 
be pressed into the service, and this is especially true of 
medical Missions, in which there 1s at present a very 
small supply of Huropean ladies, and in which the de- 
24 
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mands upon strength and energy are so great compared 
with those met with by the ordinary lady Missionary, 
that breaking down is a danger which constantly threat- 
ens to diminish the number of those who have come to 
the work. The knowledge of the languages and the 
habits and customs of the people, and the power of bear- 
ing the trials of the climate, make these girls specially 
suitable for the work they have undertaken, and there is 
surely no reason why a native of this country should get 


harmed from the profession any more than a native of © 


England. In each case true religion and a good primary 
education are under God the safeguards; no girl should 
be trained who is not a decided Christian, and well edu- 
cated in English. It need scarcely be added that the 
most careful supervision is required in the house and in 
the hospital; and the medical Missionary who desires to 
havea school of medicine for girls must make up her 
mind to extra work and constant care and watchfulness, 
for she must be prepared to do the part of a teacher and 
lecturer until India is supplied with lady professors, and 
in addition to this and her medical practice she will have 
to perform a mother’s part, tending the girls in sickness, 
guiding and helping them in all ways, overlooking their 
correspondence, their reading, their recreation, and above 
all, seeking to lead them higher and higher in the life of 
holy consecration to the service of the Divine Master. 
Like every work worth doing, it has its difficulties, but 
they seem to melt away when we think of the blessing 
which may come to the suffering women of India through 
a goodly band of their Christian sisters well trained as 
Zenana medical Missionaries. “ Well trained” is an ex- 
pression differently understood by different people. Pro- 
bably, for want of funds, few if any of our pupils will be 
able to take degrees. One or two may gain such distine- 
tion, and we shall certainly help them to it if we can; the 
majority will have to stop short of this, but there is work 
enough among the sick women of India to employ 
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thousands of women of every grade of medical training. © 


There are ladies present who have the M. D., and possi- 
bly others who are aspiring toit; all honour to them ! 
God bless them! Theirs is a great privilege. The grander 
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the attainment, the nobler the title, the more precious _ 


the gift to lay at the Redeemer’s feet. May the number — 


of highly educated lady doctors who will thus consecrate 
their talents to His service be increased a hundredfold! 
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But there is sore and pressing need for all who can do 
anything, to do it as soon as possible, and while we 
would not hinder our favoured sisters from pushing on 
to degrees, we earnestly beg that no lady may be hinder- 
ed from pressing into the work the first moment she can; 
the cry for relief is exceeding great and bitter, and we of 
humbler standing will do all that we can towards giving 
that relief until more accomplished aid can be found. 

1t will probably occur to many that much of our hos- 
pital work can reach only the poor and low-caste. This 
is indeed the case, but we are often called into the seclu- 
ded homes of the upper classes, where there is much need 
of our services, and much interesting work to be found in 
rendering them. We do not find great encouragement 
from either a medical or a missionary point of view. Asa 
rule, (though there are happy exceptions) our directions are 
not carried out, and nothing is done in the way of nursing, 
so that though we are nominally in attendance, the pa- 
tient is practically beyond our control. And further, in 
many instances the strictest watch is kept over us by the 
men of the family, lest we should speak to the women of 

‘Jesus, faithfulness in this matter being generally followed 
the next day by a message that the patient is gone to 
Lahore, and we need not call again. We can indeed only 
pioneer, we have so many fresh calls that it is not possi- 
ble to keep up the visitation of old patients. Such houses 

should be handed over to other Zenana Mission ladies, 
but they are generally already too busy to take them, 
“the harvest” in this case, “ is plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few.” 

Visits paid to patients at home have amounted this 
year to 1000, it will therefore be readily understood that 
with a hospital and a school, one Missionary has not had 
much time for making those visits lengthy. 

Three interesting visits have been paid to the native 
state of Patiala, where Bibles were accepted and sonre 
conversations held on religious subjects. There they said 
< Come again, come again, come and stay three months, 
we will give you a house and everything.” “ But,” was 
the answer, “if I come, I must teach your women of my 
Saviour.” “Come and preach and teach as much as you 

like,” they said, “ only do our women good.” 

Tn conclusion, we ask the sympathy and prayers of our 
brethren and sisters on account of the dangers of our 
work. (1) There is the danger of the heart growing 
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cold and hard and unwomanly in the constant presence 
of misery, disease, and death, and on the other hand the 
danger of becoming over-sensitive, morbid and depressed. 
(2) There is the danger of seeking worldly honour, name, 
fame and applause. (3) There is the danger of being 
satisfied that if we are good doctors we have done our 
duty, and of gradually giving our medical profession more 
thought, and care, and prominence, than our Missionary. 
May the Mission field be graciously defended from 


women doctors who are not soul-seekers! and may many ~ 


be led by the Spirit of God to devote heart and life to 
this doubly blessed work of healing soul and body! Oh 
that hundreds would come forward as volunteers before it 
is too late to rescue the perishing! They need wait for no 
earthly honours, they shall have more than all in that 
day when He who once left His Heavenly Throne that He 
might “ go on His way weeping and bearing forth good 
seed, shall doubtless come again with joy and bring His 
sheaves with Him.” 


Seconp Parser By Miss Toosury, M. EH. C., Lucknow. 


Woman’s work in England and America is economy, 
a division of labour that results may be greater and more 
readily attained, but woman’s work in India is a necessity, 
without which a wide field must remain uncultivated. 
Its importance has long been felt, but its magnitude we 
only begin to realize as we draw nearer our lines of 
approach. Beginning with the ragged schools and or- 


phanages, filled with waifs left by famine and pestilence — 
by the wayside, we have now upon our hands and hearts 


zenana teaching, medical missions, boarding schools, 
normal schools, Sunday Schools, high schools, homes for 
the homeless, and every department of Christian work 
found in any land. Yet our greatest encouragement as 
woman Missionaries to-day is, not the progress we have 
made, but our opportunity, and our greatest difficulty is 
to know how to apply wise methods; how to conserve and 
increase our comparatively small strength, so that nothing 
be wasted, while every individual power and talent within 


_ our influence be employed; how among all that may be 


done to undertake that which is most far-reaching in 


results ; how to lay broad and deep foundations for the fair 
superstructure of the years to come, 
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Ten years ago we were still feeling our way through 
the long perplexity of gaining access to the zenanas. The 
medical Missionary had just been called to utter her “ open 
sesame” at the closed doors. Every legitimate effort 
was patiently and prayerfully made until a house here, a 
neighbourhood there, and then a town or city responded, 
and to-day we do not ask how to win our way to a kind 
reception and willing ear, but the way being won the ques- 
tion is—Who will enter? Where are numbers and character 
of workers sufficient for the work to be done? What will 
they teach ? How far can they lead out zenana converts ? 
What duties grow out, of these great opportunities? A 
whole paper could not answer satisfactorily any one of 
these questions, and | only mention one of the duties that 
under the pressure of the demands made upon us by those 
we want to help we are tempted to forget. It is evange- 
lism inthe zenanas. In the beginning the Missionary often 
had no choice of methods, but simply did what she could. 
While some refuséd to visit houses where they were not 
allowed to take the Bible with them, others just as con-~ 
scientiously said, If you will not accept our best, we will 
gladly give you such poor help as you in your ignorance 
are willing to take, and patiently taught embroidery and 
knitting, while their hearts ached with the burden of 
Christian love they longed to impart. Curiosity to see and 
hear the strange things of the world outside their narrow 
walls overcame both fear and prejudice, hearing stimulated 
the desire of the women to read for themselves, and zenana 
teaching added one subject to another, and grew in im- 
portance and interest, until we have perhaps come to lay 
400 much stress upon it and too little upon preaching. I 
use that word because no other so clearly expresses my 
meaning, and it is the word always used by our Bible 
women in North India. They say, when giving a report of 
the day, “ We have taught in so many houses and preached 
in so many,” meaning that they have read a portion of 
Seripture or sung a hymn, and then explained and illus- 
trated, and closed with their own testimony and a personal 
appeal. It is objected that knowledge is necessary to 
faith, and that no method of imparting it can take the 
place of regular instruction ; which is true, but while we 
teach Bible history and precepts, Church history and 
general knowledge, there will still be frequent oppor- 
tunities to preach, and for the sake of the old women who 
will never read, of the servants who stand by, of the 
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neighbours who will not open their own houses, but who 
come shyly in by a side door to see and hear, and of the 
pupils who may never finish the books they are reading, 
the opportunities should not be neglected. A zenana 
teacher says, “My system was to begin to teach at the 
beginning of the Bible, but often a little girl was married 
before she got through Genesis and went away without 
having heard the Gospel at all, and I learned not to put 
off the best part of my message to the last.” 


But evangelistic work is not confined to the zenanas. — 


In giving so much attention there, in counting pupils 
taught and houses visited, we have often overlooked the 
largest class of women in India, the working women. 
They are free from restraint, but they have the shadow of 
deep poverty over them, and the necessity of constant 
hard labour is the obstacle in the way of their regular in- 
struction. They cannot be gathered into schools, they 
can spare no time in their busy day for teachers or lessons, 
and there is no room in their minds, intent on thoughts of 


food and shelter, for slowly spelled books. Their lives are 


narrow beyond the power of our imagination to conceive, 
but they are human, and as they go about their lowly 
tasks, there has come sometimes to every one of them human 
sorrow with its awakenings and questionings, and they 
have had thoughts, perhaps too vague to be put into words, 
of life and death, of sin and responsibility, of “ destiny 
and God.” As they sit in their doorways or rest under 
the Nim tree they will listen attentively and sometimes 
with eagerness to a Bible woman or Missionary who has 
the Divine power to touch the responsive chord in their 
hearts. Many will forget all they hear, but some will 


remember enough to lead to further enquiry and future — 


-ight. One woman of this class, who came along way to 
be taught, and who has since taught others, told me that 
she was first awakened by the single word “ salvation,” 
which caught her ear as she passed a preaching stand in 
the bazar. 

Those who work in the villages do not forget this class 
of women, but in the cities we pass them in the streets, 
and walk by their low doorways to reach the zenanas where 
we meet a more doubtful welcome than these would give 
us. As we gather their daughters into schools let us not 


forget the mothers. Out of their low dark lives, away 


down in poverty and superstition and sin, have come true 
womanhood on earth and bright angels in heaven. 
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A good impression can be made in a mohalla or town 
by what, if we belonged to the Salvation Army, we might 
eall a field-day. All the Mission workers, Missionaries, 
teachers and Bible women, and any other Christians who 
can join, meet in the school-house as a centre, or if there 
is no school, in any house where they are allowed to pray 
together, and going out in a body, or in a procession, 
separate and go two and two into the lanes and alleys, 
speaking to all the women they meet, singing and talking 
to groups that will gather to hear. Soon the news is 
carried into the houses, and invitations to enter come 
from one after another until a whole neighbourhood is 
visited. Such a day impresses the people and is inspiriting 
to solitary workers. 

To know how partial and inadequate has been Govern- 
ment provision for femaie education, one has only to read 
the reports of the recent Educational Commission. In 
the numbers reached as compared with the numbers still 
untaught a beginning has scarcely been made. Except in 
the chief cities the schools are elementary. The Mission 
schools for non-Christians are also, as they should be, 
elementary. In a most important branch of our work, 
the education of Native Christian girls, we have gone 
farther, and in this department the last decade has shown 
a decided advance. The number of schools has increased, 
the standard of education is higher, and there is less op- 
position and more interest in the cause. Ten years ago 
Missionaries who were preparing boys for the University 
degrees insisted that their sisters would be spoiled if taught 
English. Less than half ten years ago I have myself 
turned a blackboard to the wall to hide a geometrical 
diagram, when visitors were announced who would be 
grieved if not shocked at what they considered wholly out 
of place in a girls’ school. When the girls had learned 
their Euclid and had matriculated, and had brought up 
the whole tone of the school, lifting the ambition of its 
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and cheerfully pay for their support there, and show in 
every way that they are thoroughly emancipated from the 
old traditions about their weakness and worthlessness. 
ae But they have still lessons to learn about the evils of child- 
marriage, marriage. Some of the most promising girls in the 
“boarding school at Lucknow have been dwarfed in mental 
development and thwarted for life by being taken out of 
school at fourteen, and married just at the time when they 
were becoming responsive to the ambitions and purposes 
their teachers tried to impart. Fourteen is better than 
seven, and we are thankful for progress to this stage, but 
until we go further yet general advanced education is 
impossible. Not in India nor any other country does a 
girl’s mind mature at fourteen or even sixteen, except in 
persons of rare talent or genius, for whom rules are not 
made, Hvery girl who takes a Degree, or even enters a 
University, raises the standard and proves the possibility 
of female education to all the unbelieving opponents of 
India, and of Missionaries and native Christians, and all 
Christians should unite to multiply the number. 
Lack of It has been said that no one has done for the girls of 
saa India what Dr. Duff did for the young men. The cir- 
education of cumstances are so widely different that it has been and 
girls.  gtill is impossible. There were incitements to ambition — 
among the young men from time immemorial. Learning 
for them was honorable and remunerative. Now no lucra- 
tive position is open without it, and by means of it high 
places are attained. Buta girl wins as much blame as 
praise, is often misunderstood by her own friends, and is 
not sure of even a money recompense. If she is a Chris- 
tian she is freed from the old chains of seclusion and 
ignorance, but the shadow of the past is still over her, and | 
its cold benumbs her aspirations, and I have sometimes 
thought, her heart and brain. She must have time, her 
teachers must have time to develop her capacity and — 
mental character. Here and there, like early spring 
flowers, we see the promise of full bloom and fruitage, but 
we cannot expect the harvest while the winter is scarcely 
overpast. 
Training for But mental development is not the only work of our 
home life. girls’ boarding schools. There more than in any other 
place, we are shaping the home life, the social life, and 
through these the whole character of Christian India. The 
stamp we put upon our girls they will impress upon their 
households, and from these the influence will go out into - 
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communities and down through generations. The work 
has too many phases to permit mention of each, and I 
pass on to one of greatest importance now, the Mission- 
ary zeal with which we should inspire our pupils, 
and the lessons we should give them in practical Chris- 
tian work. We go through the streets to the zenanas, 
and refuse almost daily invitations to enter new houses 
because our numbers are insufficient. We are obliged 
still to employ Hindu and Mahomedan teachers in schools 
because there are not Christians willing and able to take 
their places. We should train the girls in our boarding- 
schools for this work, and when they go to their homes 
in villages, towns and cities, it should be to engage in 
some direct daily effort to teach other less favoured girls 
what they have learned. We know by sad experience 
the difficulties in the way of young women working in 
zenanas or in schools at a distance from the sheltering 
Mission house, but our training should be with a view to 
overcome these difficulties by adapting the girls to the 
situation, introducing them gradually and in our com- 
pany to the work they have to do, establishing their 
Christian character, teaching them self-reliance, laying 
upon their consciences the same sense of duty to the 
perishing that brought us to India. 

Even if they dare not for some years work outside their 
home circles, they can treasure the lessons they receive until 
having “brought up children,” and “entertained strangers,” 

- «ard washed the saints’ feet” they have earned the right 
to go where they will. We find girls from lower grade 
schools often take up Mission work because they are poor 
and need the money paid them by the Societies. There is 
a caste of position and income creeping into our native 
churches and taking the place of the old distinctions of 
birth and blood, and it is tacitly accepted that daughters 
of well-to-do people are not to help in Mission work, 
though they have ability, and nothing else to do, or that 
if they take part, it must be with a salary that will make 
the work respectable. Some of the most earnestly reli- 
gious girls in my school, whose influence was felt by all 
around them while there, and who were successful teachers 
in bazar Sunday Schools, are sitting idly in comfortable 
homes, because their friends do not approve of their going 
out to teach or visit. : 

To guide the spirit and principle of the native church 
in this thing is part of our woman’s work. Not only in 
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the boarding schools but in every Christian community it 
should be our object to inspire the women with Missionary 
zeal, and to call into the service all who may help even a 
little, and to induce them to undertake some voluntary 
work. Unless they are awakened to a sense of respon- 
sibility they will do as little here as many do in Christian 
countries, and less, because heathenism dulls the sensibi- 
lities of all who breathe its atmosphere. There are English 
women in India who at home take leading places in philan- 
thropic work, who here are so separated from the needy 
multitudes around them, that except by signing their 
names to a subscription paper they never touch them. 
There are Anglo-Indians and Hurasians with Bible know- 
ledge in their memories since their school-days, who 
cannot read a chapter from the word of life to their 
servants, though they can talk fluently on any subject 
that affects their personal interests. A young lady of 
eighteen told me, that when after her own conversion, she 
wanted to talk to her ayah, she was brought to a standstill 
because she did not know the words for soul or salvation. 
She never had to hesitate in talking about food or dress, 
or any pleasure or necessity for this life, but she was dumb 
when her heart had learned the language of the life 
eternal, and longed to sing the new song to her heathen 
nurse. I have heard the English speaking people of India 
charged with affectation when, being called uponfor any 
Christian work, they have excused themselves by saying 
they did*not know the language. It is not affectation ; 
it isa painful fact that English schools in India teach girls 
everything but what they most require—the language 
that fills their ears. It is said they should know French 
because they may go to England some time, but the fact 
that they are in India makes the study of its languages 
most essential. In the Diocesan schools and in the Con- 
vents there is generally a munshi or a pundit provided for 
a vernacular class, but only for those who choose enter, and 
very few choose. The private schools make no provision. 
The Normal schools are thorough in this respect, but 
they are too few in number to meet this want. Our 
need is Missionary English schools, where every girl will 
learn to read and talk correctly in some Indian tongue, 
and where in addition to practical and advanced educa- 
tion the pervading spirit, manifested in all arrangements 
and instructions, shall be outreaching Christian love 
and helpfulness. To this degree all our Christian schools 
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of all grades, should be normal schools, whose pupils 
should be pledged, not to serve in a Mission a few years 
in fulfilment of their agreement, but to serve God 
their lives long by winning their Indian sisters to Christ. 
Girls so educated will live to some purpose. They will 
teach their servants, and what they may accomplish by 
this comparatively easy work would surprise those who 
have never tried it. I have known the effort of one 
woman in this way to result in the baptism of eight 
earnest true-hearted and intelligent Christians. They 
will gather their neighbours’ children in their own veran- 
dahs, they will visit those who do not come to them, they 
will live as our mothers lived in Europe and America 
when they taught the missionary spirit to us. It is part 
of our duty to-day to bring this work with all its far- 
reaching results before the Christian women of all classes. 
It may not be an easy task. It is not an easy task to 
keep alive and active the Mission circles and Societies at 
home, but it is done by voluntary effort. It is not an 
easy task to carry messages to those who do not wish to 
hear, to enlighten those who do not want to learn, to sug- 
gest hard work to those who love their accustomed ease. 
To doit-we must dare something and renounce some- 
thing. To work for and_ with all classes of people, we 
must be one with all, and belong to no class ourselves, 
which will sometimes mean that we must become low- 
caste. Whatever it may cost, the result will repay the 
effort a thousandfold. A thousandfold every year we 
should increase the company of those who publish the 
glad tidings of a risen and living Saviour in this land of 
sorrow and death. 


Turep Paper BY Mas. Eruertvetoy, B. M. S., Benares. 


The subject we have assembled to confer upon to-day is large 
and important. Woman’s work in the Mission field of India 
may be said to be as extensive and as varied as the land itself, for 
there is no part of India where work for women may not be un- 
dertaken by women, nor is there any class of women to be found 
here, from the highest to the lowest, among whom the labours of 
women are not earnestly desired or sadly needed. There may be 
some here who have. taken but a cursory glance at this subject, 
who therefore are not aware of the numerous spheres in which 
Christian women may work for Christ in this land. You think, 
perhaps, that woman’s work in India is limited to what is gene- 
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rally called Zenana work, that is the going from house to house 
among the women and girls of the upper and middle classes of 
native society, who are prevented by custom from leaving their 
homes, for the purpose of teaching them to read, write, &ec., and 
to tell them the good news of salvation through faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is one, and at present the most largely used of 
the means we have of reaching the female population. — But there 
are so many other ways open or possible, and some of them so 
inviting, that I may mention a few, and this will, perhaps, give 
a clearer idea of the magnitude of the field we seek to cultivate. 

Closely allied to the work of introducing light and truth, 
life and joy, into the dark and dreary hearts and homes of the 
people, in the hope that their sin-stricken souls may be saved, 
is that of healing their bodies. Female Medical Missions are 
now recognized as an important auxiliary to Christian work 
among the women of India. Rightly so, provided that there 
be competent medical knowledge and skill accompanied by 
earnest Christian devotion, otherwise the Missionary may be 
lost in the mere practitioner. All who move among the people, ~ 
and have the entrance to their houses, know that thousands 
of women and children, both among the rich and the poor, in towns 
and in villages, die annually through want of proper medical or 
surgical treatment. Ignorance, custom, and prejudice combine 
to prevent them from receiving it from medical men, even when 
it is available, and the means aré not wanting to secure it. 

Again, if we turn our attention to the millions of female 


education of children that are to be found everywhere in India, what an 
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immense field for labour presents itself to usi <t is simply ime 
possible to overstate the importance of the young in relation to 
Mission work and the future of India. Of all classes that we 
may have to deal with, the girls are, in one sense at least, the 
most accessible, for their hearts are the most impressible. With 
them, probably more than with any other class, rests our hope of 
the Christian India that is to be. They will soon become the 
wives and the mothers of the men of India, and give to them 
their first, deepest, and most lasting impressions. How interesting 
then, as well as important, must be the work of trying to mould 
the moral and spiritual character of the girls who hereafter, as 
wives and mothers, are consciously or unconsciously to influence 
for life the future men of India! Surely it becomes all who are 
engaged in this work and feel that they are competent for it, to 
magnify their office. But we are apt to think that any one can ~ 
teach children, and the serious mistake is frequently made, that 
those who are destitute of religion themselves may be employed 
to lead the young to Christ. Reading, writing, arithmetic &c. 
may be taught as well by a Hindu or Mahomedan as bya 
Christian, if the requisite knowledge be possessed ; but if a school 
lacks the influence of the presence and example of a true Chris= 
tian teacher, it may well be doubted whether, for the end we 
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~ ought to have in view, it is worth the time and means expended 


upon it. If in Mission girls’ schools the services of trained and 
godly native women cannot be secured, Missionary ladies them- 
selves ought to be present to obviate the evil of employing Hindu 
or Mahomedan teachers, and to control and give as much as 
possible a Christian tone to the school. Even from a purely se 
cular point of view it is questionable whether, in the present state 
of things, in many parts of India, Mission schools for girls, that 
are not under the daily supervision of Christian ladies, are worth 
keeping up. The present Director of Public Instruction, North 
West Provinces and Oude, in aletter tome lately, said, “ The 
schools that are not constantly supervised by Missionary ladies 
are generally found to be utter shams, and sooner or later have to 
be closed.” This agrees with my own experience as Inspectress 
of schools for some years. 

There is abundant opportunity for varied work among the na- 
tive Christian female population, which in many parts of India is 
now so large as to call for special attention. It would be wrong 


and analtogether mistaken policy to devote all our time and at- 


tention to those that are without, around us, but not of us, 
whilst those who are among us and have become one with us, and 
have perhaps the first claim upon us, are left without the mental, 


- moral, and spiritual training without which the Church in India 


ean never have its Lydias, Phcebes or Priscillas. The necessity 
and importance of this branch of woman’s work will be evident 
if we remember that it is only from the native Christian female 
population that tedchers for Day and Sunday schools, Bible 
women, Zenana Missionaries, conductors of mother’s meetings &c., 
can be drawn in numbers at all proportionate to the growing de- 
mands of our work in India. ‘The census of the Christian coms 
munity taken under the authority of this Conference makes 
known no more important or significant fact than the surprising 
increase, during the past decade, in woman’s work in India, and 
especially in the employment of native agency. In 1871 there 
were only 947 native Christian female agents,—now there are no 
less than 1,944! Doubtless many of these are imperfectly trained 
and ill-qualified for their work, but such an admission ought to 
deepen our sense of the importance of doing more than has been 
done to qualify the women of India to do their part in seeking 
the salvation of their countrywomen. What a power for good 
those 1,900 women, working in various parts of this land would 
be, were they all truly converted, intelligent and devoted women. 
Again, cannot work for nota few be found among our own coun- 
trywomen, or those speaking our tongue, work that sadly needs to 
be done? Weare fully aware of the influence exerted by even native 
women in moulding the characters of men, who during the earliest 
and most plastic period of their lives come directly under their power, 
and we recognize the importance of giving to them the pure word 
of truth, not merely that they themselves may be nourished there- 
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by, but that they may teach their children “as new-born babes to 
desire the sincere milk of the word that they may grow thereby.” 
Shall we then ignore the needs, or ought we to despise the greater 
influence of the English wives, mothers, and sisters that now in 
considerable numbers are to be found in various parts of the land ? 
They are, it is true, called Christians, but alas! by far the greater 
number of them are without God, without any true knowledge of 
Christ, and therefore without hope in the world. We dare not 
ignore or neglect them, and some, in this and other cities of India, 
have found opportunities for work among the wives of soldiers, 
or the wives and daughters of those employed on railways and 
many English-speaking children of all classes. 

There is no need to enlarge upon this subject, for throughout 
the land, among Hindus and Mahomedans, Jews and Christians, 
Pariahs and Parsis, among the aborigines in the hills as well as 
among the Aryans in the plains, among widows and orphans, 
among the friendless and the fallen, as wellas among the cherished 
and the pure, there is work for women, for the women of the 
churches of Europe and America, work which they initiated, which 
women alone have the prudence and the patience, the gentleness 
and the love that are indispensable in continuing and accom- 
plishing. 

The question arises, How is this vast and varied work to be - 
accomplished? According to the most recent statistics of our 
work and resources there are 541 European and Hurasian ladies, 
working to some extent in one or another of the various depart- 
ments of work to which reference has been made. If this return 
approach correctness, it probably includes many who are wives of 
Missionaries, the greater part of whose time must be occupied 
with household and family duties, and it certainly includes a con- 
siderable number who, from ignorance of the language of the 
people, ill health, and other things, render it impossible for us to 
think of them as efficient workers, With those that are in any 
true sense competent and devoted, there are associated in work 
1,944 native Christian female agents. Many of these are undoubt- 
edly women of a high stamp of Christian character and devoted 
to their work, but a verv large proportion are women who have 
undertaken the work as a means of livelihood, perhaps the only 
one open to them. We may give the greater number of even these 
credit for doing their work conscientiously, but it would be vain 
to hope for an extension of the kingdom by their means. What a 
small number, then, of really qualified and devoted women we 
have to labour in this vast continent among the one hundred and 
twenty millions of women and girls by whom they are surrounded ! 
Probably not more than one for every hundred thousand of the - 
female population! These are scattered, and, in many places, 
widely, in groups of generally two or three, in some cases of 
eight or ten, and in but a few favoured places are fifteen or twenty 
to be found together. In such a condition of things, what 
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manner of women ought we to be! How much we need Divine 
guidance and grace, who have to fight the battle of the Lord 
against such a formidable array of opponents! 

This brings me to what I cannot but regard as the most im- 
portant aspect in which the subject of woman’s work in India 
may be viewed, viz ,—the character of the women and their 
qualifications for the work. The question is often asked, ‘*‘ Who 
should be the workers in this great undertaking, and from what 
classes ought they to be drawn? Ought they to be foreign or 
indigenous, European, Hurasian or Native? This should not 
be the question at all. Some of the very best workers have been 
drawn from each of these sources, and some of the worst have 
come from each. The Christian character of a woman, not her 
colour; the nature of her mind, not the name of her nation, should 
determine for us whether she is suited for this work or not. If 
the question be, who should be the organizers, the more respon- 
sible agents in this enterprize? the answer is not far to seek. 
The money &c., necessary to carry on the warfare comes from 
Christian lands, from Europe and from America, and as a matter 
of course, the planning of work and husbanding of means, must 
be mainly in the hands of those who are personally known to and 
appointed by the Missionary Societies to do the work that they 
cannot undertake, and to see that the funds raised in the churches 
are used for the purposes intended by the donors. This is, surely, 
as it ought to be. 

We ought to be glad and thankful that year by year there is 
steady increase in the number of women who come to India de- 
sivous of doing what they can to raise the social and moral condi- 
tion of women here, and above all, anxious to give to them the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as the Saviour from sin. But my 
friends, let us look this matter in the face, for there is an evil in 
it which the representatives of our various Societies at home and 
we in this land must steadily resist and by God’s grace strive to 
east out. Areall who come here to do Zenana work, as it is called, 
honestly desirous of working for God in this land? In not a 
few cases has there not been too much of mere romance and 
pleasant excitement, and too little of honest searching of heart, 
and calm counting of the cost at starting, and consequently have 
there not been many cases of disappointment and failure at the 
end? I do not say this, God knows, with a desire to find fault 
either with those who offer themselves inconsiderately for the 
work, or with the Committees on whom the responsibility of 
selection and appointment rests. Still it must be admitted 
that mistakes are often made, either by those who come or by 
those who send them; which seriously affect our work both 
here and at home. It may be said, “It is not easy to ascer- 
tain while ladies are still at home, whether they be suitable 
or not for work among the heathen, which in most respects is very 
different from work for Christ at home ; or whether they may be 
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able to acquire one or more of the languages of the country ; and 
it is only by actual residence in India that we can learn whether 
the physical constitution of a lady who wishes to go, is such as to — 
withstand the undoubtedly trying climate she will have to contend 
against,” . 

This I grant, to a certain extent; and I am quite ready to 
sympathize with and make allowances for, those who fail in these 
respects, especially in the last. The second is a matter with re- 
gard to which it ought not to be difficult to ascertain beforehand 
the powers of those who are to be sent, and the test might be ~ 
easily applied in England or America. Certainly no lady ought to 
be sent out by a Society unless there be fair promise of success in 
that respect. In regard to the first difficulty, as I have already 
said, there are so many fields for labour in India that a woman who 
has made up her mind to spend her life in God’s service here, and 
feels herself fitted for it, ought not to besitate about seeking work 
suited to her special turn of mind and abilities. I would say to 
any woman who finds herself in a position for which she is not 
suited, and who is earnestly desirous to go on working for the 
Master here, “If you feel yourself qualified for other work, do not 
despair, and think because you cannot do this, that you can there- 
fore do nothing, but try to find your work somewhere on this 
vast harvest field.” 

But it isnot of discouragements of this kind that I would 
specially speak now. Nor would I dwell upon the disappoint- 
ment to a Zenana Missionary Society when any agent sees fit to 
leave the responsibilities undertaken on its behalf for responsibi- 
lities and duties of her own, or, asa Secretary very neatly put it 
in her report last year, when she is “ called away from her work 
by other engagements,’’ in other words, who gets married before 
completing the term of her agreement. ‘ 

There is undoubtedly some ground for the reproach so often 
cast upon Zenana Missionary Societies that they are really ‘“ Ba- 
chelors’ Aid Societies,’ and it is of course dishonourable and 
morally wrong when any lady uses the funds and protection afford- 
ed by a Missionary Society, merely as as means of coming to 
India with the hope of getting married. That this is sometimes 
done there can be no doubt, and in such cases it is difficult to 
say which party is most to blame, the one who acts thus, or those 
who send her out. But this does not apply to all cases in which 
the agents of Missionary Societies marry soon after their arrival 
in this country. It is to be expected that such a thing will occa- 
sionally happen, and often it is right and good and useful that it 
should; when this is the case no Society ought to feel itself 
aggrieved by an occurrence which, in its very rules, it anticipates 
as a possibility. 

‘The disappointments I refer to, as being of the saddest kind 
might I think, in most cases, be prevented. They result, partly, 
from a mistaken idea of the work itself, but mainly from an 
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~ inadequate realization of the necessity that all who engage in this 

work should be real, earnest, consecrated women. I urge very 
strongly that before any one dares to come to this country as a 
Zenana Missionary, there should be long and prayerful searching 
of heart and motive by herself; and before any Society ventures 
to send her, there should be equally earnest prayer, and so far as 
possible testing of character as well as ability by the Committee 
appointed to decide. She ‘should have the difficulties, unpleasant- 
nesses, drawbacks and disappointments of the work put plainly 
before her, that she may not come with false ideas as to the 
character of that which she undertakes. What I say in regard to 
those who come from other lands to engage in Christ’s work here, 
applies with equal force to the ladies associated with us in it, 
whose whole life has been spent in this country. The same spirit 
of consecration, the same earnest and prayerful heart-searching 
ave needed by those who enter on the work here, as by those who 
come to it from afar off. True, the former are on the spot and have 
their homes here, and if they do not like this work they may easily 
leave it, but this makes no difference as to the spirit in which work 
for the Saviour should be undertaken. 

None but true and earnest Christians ought to be engaged in Only earnest 

direct Missionary work; this is true in regard to men,—it is Christians 
equally true and important in reference to women. It is true that siould eh 
there are some kinds of work undertaken by Missionary Societies ieee i 
which are not directly Missionary. These may be made over to ; 
those who, ‘though, not Christians, are otherwise suited for the 
work, but for directly Christian work, we need Christian women. 
Properly trained teachers are our most pressing need, but no 
teacher, European or American, Eurasian or Native, should be 
engaged to impart Christian truth who is not consecrated to the 
service of her Redeemer, however qualified she may be in other 
respects. It is hardly possible for those who have not the love of 
Christ in their own hearts to speak feelingly and forcibly of that 
love. Having no part or lot in this matter themselves, what have 
they to impart to others? 

It isto be feared that the importance of this subject is not Laxity in this 
generally felt by us. Am I not right in saying that many who matter. 
are engaged for work in this country are considered suitable if, in 
a loose sense, they are members of a Christian church, in some 
cases even if they have only a good moral character, and fair 
attainments. ‘Chere is doubtless the constant temptation to make 
use of unsanctified and therefore unsuitable means in order to keep 
pace with the growing demands of our work, or to supply the 
places of those whom sickness or death removes. Still, let us not 
forget that our work will not have God’s blessing resting upon 
it, unless the vessels employed in His service have ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord” inscribed upon them. It would be wise for all who 
have the responsibility of accepting and appointing Zenana teach- 
ers, whether in England, America or India, to entrust the work 
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only to those whose Christian character fits them for it. The 
progress of our work for a time might then seem to be slower, but 
it certainly would be surer. 

Having thus referred to what I believe to be the chief hindrance 
to a blessing on our work, a hindrance existing among ourselves, 
let me now briefly revert to what I regard as the greatest difficulty 
we have to contend against so far as the condition of the people 
whom we seek to influence is concerned. There are many ob- 
stacles presented to us in the manners and customs of the people, 
some of which might be overcome were we to strive earnestly 
and perseveringly to effect their removal. I mention but one, one 
that includes many, one that we must all feel to be not only a great . 
hindrance to our work, but also an unmitigated evil, a blight in the 
lives of millions, a curse alike to the women and men of India. 
I allude to the unnatural, inhuman and cruel custom of child- 
marriage, a custom which, I venture to say, might have been as 
effectually destroyed as suttee, thuggee, the charak puja, [swinging 
festival], of Bengal, the drowning of infants at Saugor island, the 
exposure of the sick on the Ganges, and the sacrificing of men 
and women under the wheels of Jagannath’s car, if the churches. 
in England and the Missionaries here had all banded themselves 
together, and given the Government of this country no rest till 
the disgrace was removed, and justice done to tens of thousands 
of little children whose happiness is blighted, and whose lives are 
made a curse, by being bound, as so-called widows, by a contract 
into which they do not voluntarily enter, and the very nature of 
which they do not understand. Is it because the suttee fires con- 
sumed their thousands, where child-marriage slays its ten 
thousands, or because the charak puja and Jagannath’s car had 
men for their victims, whereas this fearful custom has helpless 
women and children, that Missionaries have been content to look 
on with something like indifference for more than half a century ? 
Those of us who have enquired into the social condition of the 
women of India, and who have had ample opportunities for learn- 
ing how the health, happiness and general well-being of the ~ 
people are affected by this custom, must know that of all the evils 
which ignorance, vice and tyranny have combined to lay upon the 
weak and helpless, this is, without exception, the worst. I¢ is, in 
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woman to man. I say deliberately, that I am aware of nothing 
in the condition of woman in any age or nation, that is worse 
than it. ‘The plea that religion is so mixed up with it that to seek 
its removal by legislation would be unjust and impolitic is hardly 
worth serious consideration. The people themselves do not thus 
think or speak of it. People of the better classes often disregard — 
the custom. Tens of thousands of them would be grateful for a 
law that would tend to destroy the evil. The Editor of a Native 
paper when writing on this very question said, “ Till the English 
give us a reasonable marriage law, it is in vain for them to hope 
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for the elevation of our country.” And another writer in a recent 
article on this very question declares, that the only determined ob- 
jection to legislation with regard to this matter would come from 
the Brahmans, who now reap large harvests from the marriage 
customs of the people. Intelligent natives in all parts of the land 
are ashamed of the system, for they are aware of its degrading 
effects, and set their faces against it. ‘The knowledge of physio- 
logy and medical science which is yearly extending among natives 
in many parts of India has taught them that child-marriage is 
not only cruel and degrading to the womanhood of their country, 
but fraught with injury to the physical well-being of the helpless 
children that are born of such marriages, and that it thus in- 
directly affects the whole community. Medical men, both native 
and Huropean, agree in declaring that a large proportion of the 
diseases of women and children in this country is due to the early 
age at which women have to fulfil the duties of maternity. A 
lady doctor, after considerable practice in different cities in. the 
North-West Provinces, assured me that nearly nine-tenths of the 


disorders of women and children which she had to treat were due 


to this cause. 

The last Government Census brought to light the startling, the 
fearfully significant fact, that there are more than twenty-one 
millions of widows in India! Have we seriously considered what 
this really means? ‘There isin India a widow for about every 
five males of the entire population, including even the youngest 
male children! Am I wrong in believing that more than half of 
these millions are widows who never were wives in any true sense, 
mere children whose boy husbands, in thousands of cases, were 
never known, scarcely ever seen by them? Are not these multi- 
tudes of lonely miserable widows to a large extent another of the 
results of child-marriage ? 

Only those of us who have free access to them and their homes, 
if a Hindu widow can be said to have a home, can at all under- 
stand what child-widowhood really means. The least that it can 
mean is the being deprived for ever of all that makes life, I will 
not say enjoyable, bub even bearable. Daily drudgery, degrada- 
tion, and the contempt of those from whom sympathy and kind- 
ness ought to have been expected, with no hope of escape from 
her sad condition, make up the life which the widow has to 
endure. Can we wonder that she should say, as many a widow 
has said to me, “ Your Government took away from us the power 
of perishing with our husbands, and left us nothing but a life of 
misery. Far better for us to have shared the funeral pyre of our 
husbands.” Can we wonder that so many, far more than Govern- 
ment ever hears of, are driven to put an end to their own wretched 
lives, or that so many seek a temporary release from a life of 
wretchedness in a life of sin! An intelligent, well-educated and 
influential Hindu gentleman once told my husband that at least 
nine-tenths of the children who are left widows go astray, and 
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from my own experience among Hindu women I fear this may be | 
no exaggeration. 

I have dwelt upon this evil to the exclusion of other difficulties 
and hindrances to our work among the women of India, in the 
hope that this Conference, as a large and influential body, may be 
led to do something to seek its removal. I presume not to say 
what ought to be done, but I venture to say that if men will not 
before long move in this matter, women will be constrained to do 
so. Have Englishmen, have Americars, have Missionaries con- 
cluded that nothing can be done to save millions of women and 
children, the subjects of our Queen, from a cruel and degrading 
system, from an injustice which they have endured for ages at 
the hands of man, from a species of bondage which is crushing 
them physically, intellectually and morally? Arise, then, and 
“ quit yourselves like men.” I speak to the men of England, the 
countrymen of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Knibb. 1 speak to 
the men of America, the fellow-citizens of Lincoln and Garfield. 
Secure justice and freedom for the women of India. You can do 
it, you ought to do it, you will doit, if you resolve to do it in 
God’s strength, and let your resolve be unmistakeably heard in 
India and in England. 

We have been told in this Conference by a member of the 
Educational Commission, that the attempts of Government to 
educate the female population of this country have failed, 
and have been productive of perhaps as much harm as good, 
and that Government virtually admits that in the present state of 
things the women of England and of America, the women of the 
Christian Church, are alone fitted for the task. Then let Govern- 
ment give us the chance of a fair field to work in. Let us have 
the girls to educate. Child-marriage takes them away from us 
into the dark recesses of the Zenana, to duties and trials for 
which nature has not yet fitted them, and that just at the time 
when education ought in earnest to begin. 

Are we to think that we have not kept silence long enough, or 
that the time for action has not yet come? Is the Church of 
India to keep silence and remain indifferent to this evil for 
another ten years? No! now is the opportune time not only to 
speak, but also to act, tv act unitedly. Forget then, your little 
differences and unite to destroy this great evil. Weare blessed 
with a Viceroy who fears God, and seeks to do justice to man ; 
will he close his ear to your appeal on behalf of woman? To save 
the millions of India’s daughters from the cruelties of child- 
marriage, and from what child-widowhood means here, will add 
more lustre to his rule than any system of local self-government 
or mass education can shed upon it. How can men govern them- 
selves who have not yet given freedom to their women? How can 
a people be truly educated, when the women are kept in brutal 
ignorance? I appeal to this great Conference, the greatest that 
the world has seen, to resolve to do something to attempt the 
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~ yemoval of one of the greatest wrongs that woman has ever suffer- 
ed at the hands of man. 

“Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men”. 
I plead on behalf of twenty millions of helpless widows, and of 
millions of suffering wives and children, and in His name who 
said, “ Woman, why weepest thou ?” 


Fourtu Parser sy Miss Lesuis, Calcutta. 


Thinking over the subject of the day,—Women’s work in the 
Indian Missionary Field,—a verse from the Bible has come again 
and againinto my mind, It is this :—‘ And Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression.” 
It is very humiliating for us, women, to think of this, and to res 

-member that it was the hand of a woman which gave the for- 
bidden fruit to man, and perhaps her persuasions led him to com- 
mit the fatal sin. Our Lord Jesus Christ, however, knowing all 
about this, and feeling for us in this sense of humiliation and bitter 
self-reproach, has in His great love lifted off from us the burden 
of the curse. Having first condescended to be “ born of a 
woman,’ He showed all through the years He dwelt on earth, 
the greatest tenderness and gentleness towards women. It seems 
to me that we do not sufficiently realize the greatness of His love 
in this respect. Christ has put us back to the place we had at the 
beginning, and which we had so sadly forfeited. And among the 
various utterances of His which are so comforting to us women— 
utterances such as these: “ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother ;” “ O woman, great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt;” “She hath done what she could’’—there is one other 
which to my mind is peculiarly gladdening and comforting. It is 
this: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven which a 
woman tuok and hid in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened.” © how we should thank our Saviour for having 
said this! It seems to me most fittingly to represent woman’s 
work everywhere. How simple, how quiet the act! The leaven 
silently hidden away in the meal, unseen by any one! And then 
how beautiful the result of the quiet act, the pile of fresh, white, 
fragrant loaves, so good for food! Thus is our work in India 
done! We go on our way silently, and few besides those to whom 
we speak hear our utterances. But in all sorts of lonely places, 
among alli kinds of people, the woman’s hand is busy, the leaven 
of the gospel is being hidden away, and some day it will be seen 
that every part of this country, every city, town, village and 
hamlet, has been penetrated by the leaven, and then will the 
kingdom of God come with wondrous power. 

‘There are many different forms of work in India, and some of 
those forms have been already dwelt on. I will therefore refer 
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only to those varieties of work which have come most frequently 
before me, especially in latter years. I can tell best of what I 
know most. Many years ago, when I was desirous of work, I 
asked the Lord to set before me an open door. There was a 
locality I wished to visit, and I knew not how to get in. God 
answered my prayer and opened the door for which I prayed. 
Since then doors have been opening to me in all directions, and 
the only difficulty has been to find time to enter in. Latterly some 
doors of which I never thought have been, like the doors of 
Peter’s prison, opening of their own accord, noiselessly and im- 
perceptibly. I will tell of some of these. 

One work which has come before me has been the visiting of 
native women in the Hospitals. This seems a very fruitful field. 
Female Medical Missionaries are doing agreat work. Through 
healing bodies they can gain access to the souls of women, 
especially of the respectable classes. They can enter houses 
which are closed to all other workers. But in the Hospitals we 
meet only the very poor, the friendless, and very often those 
who have led sinful lives. No native woman would go to a 
Hospital if she had a house of ner own or any one to care for her 
there. And these poor friendless ones seem peculiarly sensitive 
to loving and holy influences. The first time I visited a Hospi- 
tal for natives I found it very trying, but I have got used to it, 
and now feel it very sweet to go from bed to bed following in the 
footsteps of the Divine Master, speaking words of comfort and 
cheer to the poor sufferers. It seems to me thata ‘“‘ wide door 
and effectual’ is opened up to us in this department of work. 
‘The poor women are so grateful; they like to havea lady speak 
to them and feel interested in them. And then they have nothing 
to distract their attention, no cooking, no thinking of to-morrow’s 
food. Many must find being in Hospital a restful time. They 
have leisure to think about what is told them. ; 

I have had great encouragement in this work, and have some- 
times almost wished to be able to give myself wholly to it. ‘The 
plan I adopt is this. I first make some enquiries about their 
complaints. It relieves them to be able to tell about their pains 
and aches to a sympathizing listener. Then I ask them about 
their circumstances, their husbands, children &c. Having won 
their confidence, I then tell them about the glorious Saviour 
who came down to earth, and lived here as a poor man, who per- 
formed mighty works, and finally died in our stead, bearing the 
burden of our sins, and who then rose triumphant from the 
grave, and is now passed into the heavens. They never dispute 
anything that is said. Many a so-called Christian has said to 
me, “ I have never done anything out of the way,’ but these 
poor simple women acknowledge at once that they are great 
sinners. I said once to a woman, “ Do you know you are a 
sinner ?” She immediately said, referring to her complaints, “ Yes, 
is not all this the fruit of sin?” On one occasion I found this 
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woman crying bitterly on account of sin. She said she did not 
think there was another sinner such as she in the world—that she 
feared she could never be forgiven. Several have spoken in this 
strain to me. When told of the incarnation of Christ, they at once 
accept it. And I have hoped that some have really believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and have obtained salvation. 

A few days ago a woman whose daughter was very ill said to 
me: “I once had eleven children; only this one is left to me. 
She is to me property, jewellery, wealth, everything. Do you 
think she will recover? Do pray for her.’ I did as requested, 
and she listened reverently with bowed head. She seemed to 
have faith, and I thought how her faith would grow when the 
answer came and her child was healed. 

One day talking to two blind -women I told them of the 
Lord Jesus, and how He had healed Bartimeus. They listened 
eagerly, and one said so simply, “ How may we get to 
Him that we may have an interview ?” I told them He was pre- 
sent, and though He might not open their bodily eyes, yet He 
would open the eyes of their understanding upon which a deeper 
blindness had come, and I would speak to Him about them. This 
I did. I think praying for them in their presence has a wonder- 
ful effect. 

One day when I went in I found a woman, who had been a good 
while in the Hospital, singing. Poor thing, she was feeling 
better that day. I listened to her song, and the burden of the 
oft-repeated chorus was this: “ Iam sitting on the seashore; a 
storm is approaching ; the tide is rising: my mind is troubled: 
Alas! I shall perish!” Often and often has the “ old old story” 
been told to her and at times she has seemed to take it in, and to 
believe on the Son of Ged. 

One thought has pressed itself very much upon me in connection 
with this Hospital work. Very many of these poor women have 
lost husbands, children and all. They are literally alone in the 
world. Several have said to me, ‘‘ Take us when we leave the 
Hospital and we will become Christians.” Of course I have said 
T could not do that. ButI have thought of how Christ did 
not drive away the multitudes who followed Him, as He well knew, 
for the sake of the loaves and fishes. He supplied their wants and 
He taught them. And it has struck me that if there were 
some place where those poor destitute and sorrowful ones might be 
sheltered and cared for, and surrounded with holy influences, how 
many of them might be saved. I have thought, too, that some 
loving-hearted Christian women might, perhaps, receive such into 
their homes, and might feel it a joy such as angels might delight 
to share in, to watch over them and win them as jewels tor the 
crown of Christ. 

Very many of these poor women who go to the Hospital die. I 
wonder how many there are of such who, having heard the gospel 
for the first time, and having received Christ as their Saviour with 
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childlike unquestioning trust, will be waiting to greet us when 
we enter through the pearly gates into the city! I think there 
will be many. Let us therefore, dear friends, having our hearts 
filled with the love of Christ, do all we can in this department of 
work, for great will be the ingathering. 

The characters of many of the women to be met with in the 
Hospitals suggests another department of work,—work among the 
fallen. How many of those to be met with in the Hospitals 
are such! I am thinking of a poor girl now in Hospital—only 
about eighteen years of age, whose story issosad. Married as 
a child, she went to her husband’s house at the usual age. Two 
of her husband’s brothers having died soon after their marriage, 
her mother-in-law dreaded the coming of the young wife, and 
when she came, was so unkind to her that she ran away. We 
can guess all the rest of the sad story. Can nothing be done 
for such P—O friends, if those who have enjoyed Christian 
privileges can fall into the lowest depths of infamy, can we 
wonder at the state of things among the people of India? Think 
of the thousands upon thousands of child-widows who have 


nothing to interest and occupy them, and who grow up to lead 


lives of sin! I scarcely like to write about these things, but we 
have to face them constantly. The Master was very pitiful to 
such as I have referred to, and we should follow in His steps. 
I come into contact with them continually and my heart aches. 
In addition to the thousands of Hindoo fallen women, there are 
numbers of so-called Christian women. How woeful to hear 
the name so applied! And alas! they are oftentimes more 
sinned against than sinning. Only a few days ago I meta 
woman from some place near Delhi. She said she had been legally 
married eleven years ago to an Englishman whose name she men- 
tioned to me. He had “ made her a Christian,’ was her ignorant 
remark. He lost his situation through drink and then they came 
down to Calcutta. One day he went away, saying he was going 
to see some one who could give him work. He never returned, 
and all her search for him had been ineffectual. She was alone 
in a great and wicked city, and knew not how to earn her living. 
Can we wonder at the result ? 


Home needed It seems so hard to speak to these poor creatures and yet not 
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to be able to suggest any plan for their future. Many of them 
would, I believe, gladly avail themselves of a helping hand and 
would willingly lead honorable lives. At present there is no 
asylum ready for them. Can we not devise some plan for the 
Speedy completion of the Home which is projected ? 

The third form of work which has come before me is Tem- 
perance work among the women of India. There is room for it. 
I refer only to Calcutta, for I know nothing of other places, 
Drinking is beginning to prevail among the women of India. 


Let me just relate an incident which came under my own ob. © 


servation about two months ago. During the last Durga pujah 
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I one day happened to be in a street car. Several women entered 
and sat near me, and I at once entered into conversation with the 
woman next to me. “From where have you come?” J asked. 
“Brom Kali Ghat.” “ Why did you go there?” was the rext 
question. “To pray to the goddess Kali.” “ What is the use 
of praying to her?” I remarked, “she is only made of wood.” 
Here 1 made a mistake which the woman at once corrected by 
saying “not of wood, only of mud.” She then asked a ques- 
tion: ‘Does your God hear your prayers”? “O yes,” I said, 
“He is a Spirit, and is everywhere present, and He hears us. 
Just then the conversation was interrupted by the woman to 
whom I was talking turning round suddenly and slapping a 
woman behind her. “Why did you do that?” Iasked, being 
startled. ‘She is very drunk” was the answer. I turned 
round to see the women who was “very drunk,” and I saw a 
— good looking young woman about twenty, her face flushed 
and soiled as if she had been rolling on the ground. The 
woman beside me told me this young creature had been 
taught in Dr. Duff’s school for Bengali girls, and could read. 
While she was talking I had several times been aware of a 
suspicious smell. So I said to her, “ I think you have been drink- 
ing also.” “O yes,” was her unblushing answer, and then with 
amusing simplicity, she said, “ Don’t you drink too?” How glad 
I was to be able to say that I never on any consideration touched 
the evil thing. Just then I had to leave the tram car. There 
were three women at least in that group ef women who entered, 
who could read, and I fancy every one of them had drunk more or 
less, Some ladies employed in Zenana work have told me that 
they have come across women drinking. Can we not do some- 
thing to check the beginnings of intemperance among these poor 
women? If it is almost impossible for a strong English woman 
to get free from the power of drink when once enslaved, what will 
it be for these physically weak Bengali women ? 

I think too that we women should not only try to influence 
the women of India in this respect, but also the men. ‘The spread 
of intemperance among the men is woeful, and itis more visible 
than among women.—Let us try to influence all, men and women, 
the Babus and their wives, the domestic servants and the poor 
working women. But in order to do this we must set the example 
and shun the source of this evil. 

There is yet another form of work which has come before me— 
work among our servants. I have often thought this, that while 
we are busy here and there throwing light around us, we do not 
throw it on our own households. ‘‘ The darkest place is under the 
lamp,” is an old proverb, and I sometimes think it true, of at 
least many Christian households. Our domestic servants are 
very willing to hear. I often get our servants together on a 
Sunday evening, and talk to them and sing to them, and they 

seem to enjoy it and even learn the hymns and join in them. Ihave 
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a friend who is mostly all the time confined to her couch. She, 
whenever well enough to talk, gets her own servants, and any 
others who may wish to come at the invitation of her servants, 
and-shows them a Bible picture and tells them its story. ‘Then’ 
she asks them about their families and their troubles, and con- 
cludes by praying, and in her prayer telling God what they need. 
Sometimes they ask her to pray for definite blessings, such as the 
recovery of a child &. and then tell joyfully of the answer to her 
rayers. 

? it will be a glad day for India when in all Christian households 
this plan is adopted, and when, not only on Sundays, but every 
day in the week the servants hear the voice of prayer in their own 
language. It will do more. to settle the question of difficulty 
with servants than any other plan which can be devised. 

When I commenced I said Christ had put us women back to the 
place we had forfeited at the beginning. But is it not true that 
the place to which Christ has lifted us is a far higher place than 
we had at the beginning? Eve had only to help Adam to “dress 
and keep” the earthly paradise. ‘To us it is now given to help, 
and that in no small degree, in making the Paradise of God such 
as He will delight to see it. Let us then be ever busy, scatter- 
ing with a lavish hand everywhere seeds which will spring up 
and develop in beauty above. ; 

Ere I close, on this the first day of a New Year, I would repeat 
the prayer of the sainted Frances Havergal, knowing that all my 
dear sisters will unite with me in the petition. 


“O use me. Lord, use even me, 

Just as Thou wilt; and when, and where ; 
Until Thy blesséd face I see, 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.” 


Miss GreenFietp, S. F. E., Lodiana, Punjab, said:—In 


work aims at listening to the eloquent speeches of our brethren on the 


the heart of 
Hinduism. 


important topics that have already occupied the attention of this 
Conference, I have been struck by the fact, that speaker after 
speaker has urged that by bazar preaching, by higher education 
and other branches of Mission work you are dealing heavy blows 
at the head of the gigantic form of heathenism which it is our 
Mission to meet and to conquer. “ Higher education’ we are 
told “ was to slay Hinduism through its brain’”—though it has 
not done so yet! 

My sisters, you and I in all our woman’s weakness and conscious 
insufficiency are here in India to strike the death-blow, not at the 
monster’s head, but at his HEART, and by God’s help we shall drain 
out his life-blood yet! For I believe that the heart of Hinduism 
is not in the mystic teaching of the Vedas or Shasters, not in the 
finer spun philosophy of its modern exponents, not even in the 
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bigoted devotion of its religious leaders; but enshrined in the The heart is 


—— 


a 


homes, in the family life and hereditary customs of the people; ™ the home. 


fed, preserved, and perpetuated by the wives and mothers of India. 
Therefore I say, that the Zenana teacher with her constant per- 
sonal influence on the family life of her pupils, the lady medical 
Missionary wigh her double ministry of healing for body and soul, 
the teacher of girls in Christian and heathen schools, training the 
future women of India, these all are directing their blows with 
no uncertain aim at the very heart of the gigantic forms of igno- 


rance, superstition and heathenism which have long held despotic 


sway over this vastempire. Let usin our Master’s name lay our 
hand on the hand that rocks the cradle, and tune the lips that sing 
the lullabies. Let us win the mothers of India for Christ, and 
the day will not be long deferred when India’s sons also shall 
be brought to the Redeemer’s feet. 


Should the brethren be disposed to think that I am boasting too Woman’s 
highly of the importance of woman’s work, I am satisfied to Bet 8 
leave it to them to place their own value on their own pious, belt a 


praying mothers and sisters. 

The Panjabis have a proverb to the effect that a carriage can- 
not run with only one wheel, and use it to illustrate the fact that 
man and wife must pull together if the household is to prosper. 
Ithink the Mission chariot is no exception to this rule; that 
even though you may consider woman’s work a very small wheel, 
like the little wheel of the bicycle, still that little wheel bears an 
important share in the general progress; and I venture to think 
further that your carriage will be all the steadier and run more 
safely, when the two wheels are of equal size, and run on parallel 
lines instead of one behind the other. 

When Dr. Thoburn asked that the subject of selecting and 
training female native agents might be introduced on the morning 
appointed for that subject generally, he was told that the proper 
place for that would be during these precious 23 hours, which is all 
the. Committee have seen fit to allow to the consideration of 
woman’s work in India, Did our good friends fear we should lack 
subjects to fill up the time? During the first week in December 
we held a Ladies’ Conference in Lahore, and invited all the lady 
Missionaries of the Panjab ; 52 responded and we sat for 5 days 
for 5 hours a day, besides special Committees, in earnest practical 
discussion of the many branches of our work in the Panjab alone. 
The subjects of discussion comprised the following :— 

-- Day and Boarding Schools, Huropean, Hurasian, Native 
Christian, Normal and Heathen. 
Sunday Schools and Orphanages. 
Zenana work. 
The selection, training and salaries of female agents. 
“Vernacular Literature, general and educational. 
‘Medical Missions and training of assistants. 
- Village work. 


Conference in 
Lahore. 
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These and kindred subjects, all of them strictly within our 
sphere, were discussed, and I ask which of them shall we consider 
this morning in all that remains of the 23 hours so generously 
bestowed for their consideration ? 


My Christian sisters, I trust before another decade is passed 
you will organize a Ladies’ Conference for all India, where we can 
compare our experiences and warm each others’ hearts, as the hearts 
of all were warmed who met in Lahore. 


There are just two questions on which I should like te get the 
sense of the meeting, though I know that the utterance of them 
will stamp me as a Missionary far behind the spirit of the age, 
yet I trust they are not alien to.the spirit of the gospel. Let our 
brethren settle the education question as they think best, but I 
ask, are we as Zenana Missionaries here in India to educate first and 
evangelize afterwards, or does our Master call us to evangelize first 
and educate afterwards? In other words, shall we spend our time 
and strength in pruning and training and watering the wild vines, 
in hope that eventually they may get grafted with grace, or shall 
we seek first to get our pupils engrafted on the True Vine and 
train them afterwards? Shall we spend our best energies in 
teaching year after year pupils who show not a shadow of interest 
in the great truths we seek to impart, or shall we give higher 
education only to those who desire to know Christ ? 


The second question is nearly allied to the first. It is this. 
Are not many Missionaries fettered in the kind of instruction they 
give in Zenanas and schools by receiving Government grants. 
When this question was before the Lahore Conference a large ma- 
jority of those who receive Government aid stated that they were so 
hampered, and they felt it to be an evil, though in their opinion a 
necessary evil. Friends, is it really necessary you should wear 
these silver chains? I know the Societies ery out of poverty and 
lack of funds, andthe Missionary’s heart often sinks as he or she 
looks round on promising openings for advance if only money 
were more plentiful. But we do not hold our commission from 
the Committees that hold the Mission purse strings, but from Him 
who holds the purse strings of the universe; and just as the 
homely proverb tells us, that God never sends a mouth but He 
sends bread to fill it, so I believe He will never send an opportu- 
nity for work that needs money, but He will also send the money 
to carry it on, and if He does not, then let us wait on Him till He 
does. But let not our weak faith lead us into a false position, 
an unholy alliance. I would rather not touch Government pice, 
they are not sanctified. I think the free-will offerings of God’s 
people are the proper means for carrying on God’s work. If 
secular education be not God’s work it is no part of ours. 

One more word and I have done. I would ask all of you my 
Christian sisters to look back to the day when you resolved to 
leave all for Christ and come to India, and say, What was it that 
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moved your inmost soul to pity, and prompted you to self-devotion ? 
Was it not the inarticulate cry of the millions of women steeped 


in blackest depths of sin, ignorance and misery, and passing 


through time out into eternity without a single ray of hope from 
the Sun of righteousness. The mituions are in darkness still. 
In spite of all the progre:s of Zenana and school work, the 
masses in our cities and still more the masses in our villages are 
untouched. 
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By all the solemnity of our first consecration vows, I implore — 


you, whatever be your special branch of labour in school or 
Zenana or Hospital or Dispensary, to give some portion at least of 
your time to purely evangelistic work. Learn the vernacular of 
the poor and then—go owt into the streets and lanes of the city 
and compel them to come in. Go out to the poor outcasts and 
tell them of a Burden-bearer for them. Go out into the villages, 
and as the women flock around, tell them ia song and speech of 
the love of Jesus. Go out into the melas and festivals and lay 
hold of the women there, and tell them of the water of life 
and the blood of Christ that can cleanse their polluted hearts. 
Preach the gospel to the poor, and thus follow in His blessed 
footsteps who spent the three years of his public ministry in 
secking poor lost sinners in the towns and villages of Galilee. It 
will keep alive in your own heart that thirst for souls which is so 
apt to become deadened by long weary waiting for fruit from 
among our Zenana pupils. It will give you an opportunity of 
showing them that you regard the salvation of souls as of first 
importance, and that every soul is in your eyes, as in God’s, 
equally precious. 


Oh for more time, more strength. The harvest truly is plen- 
teous but the labourers are very very few. 


Mrs. Fereusson, E. C. S., Calcutta, said:—I venture to 
speak only because I am one of the few present who were engaged 
in Zenana work in this city twenty years ago. I have returned 
to India after many years, and find many changes in native life and 
thought, besides many changes and much advance in the methods of 
reaching the women, but I am proud and thankful that the name 
of my mother, Mrs. Mullens, is still remembered in some of the 
Zenanas with love and gratitude. Having had large experience 
lately in trying to stir up Missionary interest at home, the only 
thought I would like to leave with fellow-workers is, not to forget 
our connexion with the home churches that send us out. Next 
to the responsibility we owe to God we are responsible to them. 
Much self-denial is often exercised in the giving of money, much 
prayer is offered for us, and if we realize this strongly it will 
make us very careful in the expenditure of money, and be a help 
and encouragement in our work. 


Tur Hon’sie Miss Suapen, C. M.S., Calcutta, said:—The 
gentlemen do not know our women’s work. You who have wives 
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and daughters prevent them from speaking. God has blessed my 
work and words. While studying the vernacular I take oppor- 
tunity of preaching in English to sailors. I cannot tell you 
much of Zenana work. But I desire to speak a few words in all 
love, and yet with plainness, about hindrances that prevent bless- 
ing. First, our sins hinder the blessings we desire. Among su- 
perintendents and their assistants—among high caste and low 
caste helpers—there is pride! Assistants go out to their work 
without a sisterly word from the Superintendent, which would 
have been more helpful, perhaps, than she could be aware of. We 
could be kinder and more sympathetic towards those under us, 
Jesus in our place would have manifested sympathy of the tender- 
est kind. We must live holier, more fully consecrated lives: 
then our work will have greater success. 

Miss Josepu, B. M.S , Benares, said :—I am not used to speak- 
ing in public, nor am I sure that my voice will be heard in all 
parts of this large building, so it is with much diffidence that I 
rise to speak before such an assembly. Four ladies have address- 
ed us on the subject of “ Women’s work in the Mission Field”, 
and they have treated the subject so ably, that there is hardly 
anything left for me to say; but there is one thing to which I 
wish to draw your attention, and that is, the necessity of having 
widows’ schools in connection with Zenana work. There is a ne- 
cessity and a very great necessity for such schools. I have been 
engaged 15 years in Zenana work, and the first year of my ex- 
perience showed me that we cannot very well do without them. 
Women are converted to Christianity in the Zenanas, and those 
of them who have husbands and children, find it dreadfully diffi- 
cult, if not utterly impossible, to come out of their homes and be 
baptized, but the case of a widow, especially if she is childless, 
is different. She has no such ties to hold her back, and the 
only difficulty in the way of her coming out is the want of a 
home to accommodate her. Many of my widow pupils have said 
to me from time to time, “ We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
we are Christians, we wish to be baptized, but what after that? 
We have no independent means, where shall we live, and how 
shall we be supported?’ These are natural questions, but ques- 
tions to which we can give no definite replies. Indeed, we are 
quite at a loss to know what todo with them, so that instead of 
advising and encouraging them to come out, and openly confess 
Christ before men, in His own appointed way, we discourage 
them, if we do not actually hinder them. Is this right? Iam 
not here to accuse anybody, but I speak from my Own experi- 
ence. Ihave done this oftener than I can tell you, and if it is 
wrong, then Iam guilty, and I appeal to this Conference to ad- 
vise me what I am to do for the future, if Christians will not 
provide homes for such women. ‘The native Christian churches: 
in the North West at least, are too poor and too weak to subscribe 
to their maintenance, and the English churches are separate from 
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the natives, and either cannot or will not do it. The case ought 
to be represented to Zenana Mission Societies, and they ought to 
be brought to see the need of opening widows’ schools. About 
18 years ago there was a school for widows in Calcutta, in con- 
nection with the Baptist Zenana Mission. The “ Ladies’ Associa- 
tion” did not provide funds, but money was raised in Calcutta for 
it. Three Brahmini ladies came over to us at that time from the 
Zenanas and found a refuge there. They were there educated 
and qualified for Zenana work and became teachers in their turn. 
And that school was not only a blessing to-those who came from 
the Zenanas, but a number of Christian widows, whose education 
was neglected in childhood, were there trained to do the Lord’s 
work, many of whom turned out to be efficient teachers. For 
want of funds, however, that school was closed. I have heard 
that a widows’ school was started in Barrackpore by the ladies of 
the Church Missionary Society, I do not know much about if, 
I hope it is flourishing ; but I regret to say that there is no such 
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institution in the N. W. P. A little more than two years ago, & Case in point, 


Hindustani widow, who used to attend one of our day schools in 
Benares, was converted. She had grace to believe the promises of 
God, and cast herself upon His providence. She had faith to 
go out at God’s bidding, not knowing where she went. After 
she was baptized, she desired to engage in Zenana work, but she 
needed more learning to fit her for sucha position. Where was 
she to get more learning ? I applied to the lady superintendent of a 
Christian Normal School, who felt deeply interested in our convert, 
but could not, for good reasons, admit her into the school. 
I next tried to get her into an orphanage, but the Missionary 
lady had the very same objections to making her an inmate of her 
orphanage. A Missionary’s wife in Allahabad made an attempt 
to open a widows’ school, but could not raise funds for the pur- 
pose. What could we do? With a great deal of difficulty we 
have put her into the way of Zenana work, and she is working, 
but I am not satisfied. She lacks the training which would have 
made her ten times more useful, and who ean tell how much this 
will go against her after the expiration of a few years? The Mis- 
sionaries’ wives who are particularly interested in her now, will 
perhaps retire, the ladies engaged in Zenana work may be re- 
moved, and strangers will take our places. The widow will not 
then be a new convert, and the interest that is felt for a new 
convert, will no longer be exercised on her behalf, nor will allow- 
ances be made for her, which are usually made fora new convert. 
Probably some will then say, “ This cannot goon. She knows very 
little. She is not fit to be a teacher, we wonder why our prede- 
cessors placed her in this position!” Her old friends will not be 
there to uphold her, and she will suffer for the rest of her life, for 
the lack of a few years of preparation at the outset. Words can- 
not express my feelings, but you will have some idea of it when I 
say, that this one case has caused me so much anxiety and distress 
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that I will never, yes, I repeat, I will never help to bring out 
another woman, unless homes are provided for such women, and I 
appeal to this Conference to take deeided steps towards establish- 
ing such schools. Some may object that these schools may offer 
an inducement to destitute women to profess Christianity for the 
sake of the support. I have not the least fear that they will. Is 
it likely that a woman would leave her friends, and her people, 
and cut off all old ties, and old associations for the little help we 
offer her, when she has to work hard for it ? We know that it is 
not. Then it is scriptural to help widows, and it was done in the 
Apostolic age. We have rules laid down in the Bible for giving 
pensions to widows. Yes, it isa good thing to provide food and 
clothes for the destitute, but it is a far more excellent thing to 
teach them to help themselves, and to train them to depend on 
their own efforts, instead of depending wholly as children on the 
Missionaries. 

Again, these schools should not be only for widows that come 
from the Zenanas, but also for Christian widows who will happen 
to stand in need of being trained as superior teachers. And the 
demand for superior native Christian Zenana teachers is very 
great. The Zenana women seem to dislike native Christian 
teachers. How many say to me, “ We would rather have only 
one visit a week from you, than have two or three visits from 
them.’ I wondered why they should feel so strongly against 
their own countrywomen, but the reason has become too obvious. 
It is not because they are natives, but because they are as a rule 
inferior women, who do more harm than good in the Zenanas. 
They cannot command respect, and is it surprising if their pupils 
despise them? One of our workers now in Benares is a Bengali 
lady, well educated and refined, an earnest Christian, anda 
thorough good Missionary. Well, do the Zenana people extend 
that feeling of diglike to her ? Not at all. She is loved and ap- 
precisted by all her pupils, and she exercises a great influence 
for good over them. Would to God that we had hundreds of 
native Christian teachers, similar to this lady, to work in the 
Zenanas, but we cannot expect to have them unless our schools 
produce them. If Theological classes are deemed necessary to 
train men for Mission work, how much more do we need training 
institutions for women! ‘There are a few, but nothing like the 
number we ought to have. Let us acknowledge then the neces- 
sity of such schools, and set about opening them as soon as 
possible. 

Mrs. Kerry, B. M. S., Oaleutta, said :—I am glad to say that 
in connection with our Mission we have a widows’ school. There 
are not many pupils, only three at present, but we are prepared, 
and will be glad, to take more. Two of these women are too old 
to make much progress in instruction. The third is a very in- 
teresting case. She has come over from Hinduism lately. Our 


Christian women found her in the hospital and took her to their: 
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home. She was taught domestic duties ete., and after careful 
instruction became a real and hopeful Christian. She is now try- 
ing to learn to teach. I fear that were inducements held out to 
widows to come out, more would come out than wish to be Chris- 
tians. I am a representative of the old system of teaching—our 
Christian schools for the children of Christians. I strongly advocate 
the better teaching of our Christians, the more careful education 
and training of those rising up among our native people. From 
their ranks are to come the teachers of the future. So we should 
try to make them efficient. Good teachers are our great want 
here in Calcutta. In my school I have had the happiness of 
seeing a great number truly converted. Let us have more earnest 
prayer that those who are endeavouring to strike at the heart of 
heathenism may have more power. 

Miss Keay, I. F. N. Lahore, said:—My subject is Anglo- 


vernacular education among native Christian girls of the Punjab. 


There are various schools in our Province where such an educa- 
tion is given, but I will speak only of two, because of these 
only have I anything like intimate knowledge. Some one else 
may perhaps tell us a little about the rest. The two to which 
I refer are the “ Alexandra Christian Girls’ School” in Amritsar 
(in connection with the C. M. 8.) and “the Lahore Christian 
Girls’ School” in connection with the A. P. M., and under the 
auspices of the 1. F. N.S. Society. In both these schools it is 
our aim to impart, in every case, a sound plain, Christian educa- 
tion, and where the capacity exists, and such a desire is expressed 
by the guardians, to prepare pupils for the University Entrance 
Examinations; we also hope that we may be enabled to prepare 
useful teachers for schools and Zenanas. 

We have been informed by means of the statistical returns, 
read on Saturday, of the encouraging progress that has been made 
in female education generally, within recent years ; my aim now is 
to show that in the education of Native Christian girls of the 
middle and higher classes progress has been made in the Punjab 
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during the last three years; 1 can go no further back, because three . 


years ago only I came to this country. At that time, so preva- 
lent was the impression that there was not room for two schools, 
one in Lahore and another in Amritsar, that more than one head 
was ominously shaken in the prospect of the re-opening of the 
Lahore Christian girls’ school, which had been unavoidably closed, 
on account of the lady who had had the superintendence of it 
having gone to Amritsar to take charge of the Alexandra School, 
taking with her, most naturally, nearly all the pupils, having de- 
servedly won for herself a warm place in their hearts. During 
several months the Lahore school had been closed, and rumours 
were afloat that it had breathed its last, and that for it resuscita- 
tion was an impossibility. The event has proved that these 
rumours were premature. In January 1880 we did re-open the 
Lahore Christian girls’ school, beginning with 3 girls, which was, 
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to say the least, a not very encouraging commencement. But the 
fiery cloudy pillar went before us. Our God stood by us. He 
fought for us, making us more than conquerors over all our doubts 
and fears. Not having my books with me I am unable to review 
in order the steps of our progress. Let it suffice to say that our 
roll now musters 43, with the prospect of an addition of 4 or 5 
(it may be more) when I return. The numbers in the Alexandra 
School also go on increasing, though on this subject, for obvious © 
reasons, I cannot particularize. Enough has been said to show 
marked progress even in the fact of one school having increased to 
two, and both of these stillincreasing. What hath God wrought ! 
English The question has been raised whether we are not going too far 
teaching. jn teaching our girls English. Inreply, I say, English fills our 
schools. ‘The desire of education is not yet strong enough to 
prompt the majority of our Indian fellow subjects to desire edu- 
cation without some such bait, if this term may be fitly applied to 
an inducement which is so altogether beneficent in its results 
as the learning of English. Then it is sometimes said, Yes, 
give them English, but only a little. To such a mere smattering 
of English the word bait would be most appropriate, as it would, 
I cannot help thinking, operate injuriously, puffing up but not 
edifying. Let the vernaculars be thoroughly studied, but let 
English be sufficiently mastered to become an educator of the 
mind and heart, a potent factor in the formation of character. 
Let it be so studied or Jet it be left alone. Here it seems to me 
the poet’s words apply—*“ Drink deep, or taste not.” 
A pressing A very pressing difficulty, and one which this Conference ought 
difficulty. to consider, meets every girl on leaving school, and attempting to 
engage in Missionary work. As long as the customs of the 
country remain as they are, these girls, let them be ever so well 
qualified, cannot be of any great use in direct Mission work be- 
cause they must not go alone. There are before them two alter- 
natives—go home and settle down, most likely into something 
like mere vegetation; or get married and then set to work. ‘The 
- obstacles in these cireumstances that stand in the way of a 
woman’s systematic work are too self-evident to require notice, 
How is this evil to be remedied? Is there no possibility of 
India’s daughters attaining something like our own freedom 
in this respect, so that they may not be obliged to marry, as I 
suppose they often do, only fora home, but that they might be 
enabled to devote the best, unfettered years of their lives to our 
Master’s service ? 
How to mect I-say what follows with diffidence, but I have a shrewd suspi- 
it, cion that one key to the difficulty is not far to seek. What if it © 
should be nothing more nor greater than the re-placing of the 
chaddar by an English hat 1 know there are various opinions — 
on this point, and that those oceupying a different standpoint to — 
that occupied by me, will probably come to an opposite conclusion, — 
Yet, it is not without solid foundation that I speak. Instances | 
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Ihave in view (two at least) of young Christian native ladies 
fearlessly threading the mazes of native towns, without insult, 
their only visible protection being their own modesty under Eng- 
lish dress. I speak plainly because my conscience says I must. 
Wo one admires the white chaddar more than I do, when it is 
white. It is most graceful and becoming, and I have heard it 
also styled picturesque. I quite endorse all this, and yet—Do we 
come hereto see that our native Christian women look graceful 
_or picturesque? Is this any part of our work? I would impose 
no pressure with regard to dress, but just let the matter quietly 
act of itself. But if, on consideration, it shall appear that such a 
simple thing as a slight change of costume would place at the 
disposal of heads of Missions a large staff of workers, whose ser- 
vices must otherwise be lost to them, or available only in a very 
mutilated form, surely we cannot, dare not, hesitate to permit or 
_ even to advise the change, following our Divine Master’s example 
in thus esteeming the matter of dress, together with all other 
matters, purely external, as the small dust of the balance. 
Mas. McGrew, M. E. C., Omonpore, said :—Speech-making 
_ is not included in my accomplishments. Yet, as a doctor, I have 
a few thoughts to give expression to in reference to the training 
of native agents in Medical Mission work. The Society with 
which I am connected bears the palm in point of priority, having 
had the honour of sending the pioneer female medical Missionary 
to India. Contemporaneously a class of a dozen or more native 
students was organized. A year before that, Dr. Humphrey, 
who addressed the last Decennial Conference, had a mixed class. 
Of this latter class I found one carrying on creditable medical 
work at Moradabad on my arrival in 1874, Another worked very 
efficiently in Bareilly. One from Miss Dr. Swain’s class has been 
carrying on in my old station a medical work larger, I am proud 
to say, than I had in hand. Through a variety of circumstances 
_ this training work has not been carried on as it might have been, 
yet there has not been a time when there were not two or three 
pils. I recall with gratitude the valuable assistance of one 
who had but one year’s training when cholera visited Bareilly. 
The Civil Surgeon bore unqualified testimony to her obedience, 
practical insight, and general efficiency. I believe that our 
native agency is to be fully equipped in every way for the great 
opportunities God is now giving us. 
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: Mrs. Masor Tucker, of the Salvation Army, said:—I had Zenana work 


not thought of speaking, but when asked to do so I could not re- 
_ fuse. Ihave been watching this zenana work a long time: when 
_ my husband was in the Civil Service and we went about through 
the villages, I often gathered the women by the hundred and spoke 

to them of Christ. And I have often seen these earnest zenana 
Missionaries. Inthe Punjab I have seen my aunt Miss Tucker 
 [A. L. O. E.] gather together women and children for religious 

instruction, and my heart has been in the work. Looking upon 
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these poor heathen women, and slightly changing the words, 
I have often sung— 
“ Shall I whose heart is lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall I to these benighted 
The lamp of life deny ?” 

The other day anative gentleman said to me, “‘ These Missionary 
ladies are so good and doing such a grand work :” and I want to 
say to these sisters here to-day, you are doing a grand work. ‘The. 
men are planting the strong guns, the rifled cannon, and directing 
these against the citadel: yow are undermining the walls. The — 
word preached in the zenana is not powerless. Many a time in 
the Punjab have I seen small boys crowd in among the women 
and girls, and sit at the feet of the Zenana Missionary, looking up 
into her face asif she were an angel. Men sometimes object to 
women preaching. Let me remind you of the words of the 
Master, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father whieh is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister and mother.”’ As for 
my own experience, once I was not willing to speak for Christ : 
I said “ O God, don’t use me.” I said many bitter things: but 
at last it came to me asa duty and I have taken up the work. 
Let God fill your heart and show you these women, and you'll 
follow God. Look at Deborah ‘The children of Israel had done 
evil and the Lord had sold them into the hand of Jabin king of 
Canaan: this man had nine hundred chariots of iron and oppress- 
ed the Israelites. God told Deborah to do a certain work: did 
she refuse? No. The men were faint-hearted: Barak the king 
was timid: but Deborah said ‘‘ Up !” Sisera was slain, and while 
his mother and her ladies were looking forth from the palace 
windows and anticipating the spoils he would certainly bring, 
Deborah was singing a song of victory. She had followed God 
and He had not left her: at His command the clouds dropped 
water and the subterranean fires of earth were kindled; God gave 
the victory to a woman. Deborah, I think, was a Majoress in 
the Salvation Army. 

Jael, the wife of Heber, took the hammer and slew her foe. If 
God puts the hammer into my hand I’ll not let a single enemy 
of God go. God uses the weak things very often. Before our 
marriage my husband and I agreed that if God should call either 
of us to work, the other should not stand in the way. When 
Major Tucker joined the Salvation Army it seemed hard at first, 
but God came to my heart and took out a great deal of worldli- 
ness and selfishness, and then I was ready for work: He put 
great joy into my heart. 

Mrs. Lewis, C. M.S. Palameottah, said :—Forty-three years 
have passed since I came to India, during this time there has been — 
wonderful progress in Zenana work, for which I bless God. I rise 


especially to read a paper sent me by Mrs. Duthie of the Church 
Missionary Society, Nagercoil. P 
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“In Nagercoil, our head station, (besides the boarding school Schools for 
for the girls of the district carried on by Mr. Lee) we have Christians. 


a good day school for the children of our native Christians. 
The people, at thear own expense, erected a fine, large building 
for us about three years ago at a cost of £350. In this 
school there are 150 girls and 4 teachers. The two first classes 
learn English with Miss Duthie. The children are frequently 
at the bungalow, and meet always on the Sunday for Christian 
instruction. The school, being close at hand, has the advantage 
of much careful personal oversight, and has greatly improved 
during the last few years. 

“We have also two caste schools, One is situated near the 
Brahmin street of the heathen village of Nagercoil. At present 
we have 43 girls on the roll; 6 of these are Brahminis and the 
rest Sudras. We employ two teachers. One is a well educated 
Christian woman who conducts the classes on the Sunday, the 
other, a Sudra man, is chiefly employed in collecting the children. 
Our chief difficulty is in keeping the girls after they reach the 
1st class; but many are willing, after they leave school, to read 
in their homes, and are taken up by the Bible women. The other 
caste school is at Vadaserry, half a mile from Nagercoil, and was 
first commenced in a house, some ten years ago, by our late, good, 
native pastor Devadasen. The number of girls gradually in- 
creased, and Mrs. Newport, when I was in England, put up the 
present school. At present there are 60 girls on the roll. 
Among those who have left many continue to read in their houses. 
The Sunday classes in this school are always well attended. 

« We have now ten Zenana teachers carrying on work in eight 
different towns and villages, where the number of heathen women 
and children is estimated at no less than 9000. 

“ Our two chief centres of work are Kottar and Vadaserry. During 
the_year 252 houses have been visited and 885 women, of whom 
about the half-are Sudras and Vellalas and are now learning. Our 
register shows that 80 of these women are able to read the Bible. 
461 Lesson Books and Scripture portions have been sold and dis- 
tributed during the year. ‘Two of our Zenana teachers are partly 
engaged in teaching sewing and fancy work, and one we specially 
employ as a Bible woman for reading and explaining the Scrip- 
tures. During the year she has visited 11 villages; distributed 
hundreds of tracts and handbills; and spoken of Christ to up- 
wards of 1,400 heathen women.” 
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Afternoon Session. 


Work amongst slahomeduns. 


First Paper sy THe Rev. E. M. Wuerry, A. P. M., 
Lodiana. 


According to the latest Census there are about 41,000,000 
Muslims in India ;* this is about one-sixth of the whole 
population, and more than one fifth of the whole number 
of the followers of Mahomed, in the world. Thus it 
appears that the Empress of India rules over more of the 
faithful than does the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifah of 
Islam. 

J. The first thing, therefore to which we would direct 
attention in the discussion of the subject before us, is, 
THE VASTNESS OF THE FIELD. Forty-one millions of 
Muslims have been brought within the reach of the 
Gospel, and that too under most favourable cireum- 
stances. Scarcely anything interferes with the free- 
dom of individual thought and action among such ex- 
cepting the social bann; we believe therefore that the 
progress of learning, the spread of Western science, the 


-appliances of travel, the increasing facilities of inter- 


communication by post and telegraph, the publication of 
a multitude of newspapers and periodicals, and the very 
powerful influence of the English people resident in India, 
combine to make the Muslims of India, of all the followers 
of Mahomed in the world, the most amenable to the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. A thousand cities and towns 
invite the evangelist to proclaim the Gospel to their 
Mahomedan inhabitants; more than this, many of the 
followers of Islam, shaking off the shackles of a by-gone 
age, are, in the spirit of the times, boldly examiring the 
ground-work of their ancestral faith. The Bible is read, 
and even studied with the aid of commentaries, multitudes 
listen respectfully to the words of the evangelist, even 


* The returns of the recent census we believe will, when published 
show the number to exceed 50,000,000. Ep. : 
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the doors of the zenana have been opened to admit the 
Missionary lady, so that the light of the Sun of righteous- 
ness pierces even the thick darkness of the harem. 

Under these circumstances, opportunities for Mission 
work among Muslims in India are well nigh countless. 
This will beseen when we consider that to supply this 
vast multitude with one Missionary to each 8,000, would 
require not less than 5,000 ministers. Besides these, we 
should want almost an army of teachers, readers, colpor- 
teurs, and other workers. Or, to put it in a different 
light, to supply these 41,000,000 of Muslims with a propor- 
tionate number of the Protestant Missionaries now labour- 
ing in India, we ought to have 120 foreign Missionaries, 
and a larger number of native ministers, besides teachers, 
especially set apart for this work. So much then for the 
size of the field inviting us to labour, a field which has 
already given the earnest of a rich harvest of immortal 
souls. 

Il. The next point we observe in discussing this sub- 
ject is, THE VAST AMOUNT OF WORK ALREADY DONE FOR 
Musurms 1n Inpta. 

(1.) First, we mention the translation of the Bible into 
the Hindustani language. This language may be called 
the Muslim language of India. By translating the Bible 
into it, the word of God was rendered accessible to the 
great majority of Indian Muslims. The Persian and 
‘Arabic translations would suffice for the educated classes, 
but the Hindustani translation reaches the common 
people. 

2.) Again, a large number of tracts and books have 
been published in the Hindustani language, which are 
specially suited to Muslims. In 1870, the number of 
tract publications catalogued by Dr. Murdoch for the 
Urdu language amounted to two hundred and sixty, and 
the number of books to 136: the number is no doubt 
much larger now. Though many of these publications are 
of general interest, yet some of them were specially 
written for the Mahomedans, notably the works of 
Dr. Pfander, Maulvies Safdar Ali and Imaduddin, Babu 
-Ramchundar, and others. So decided has the influence 
of this literature been that modern Muslims have been 
obliged to adopt the tactics of European unbelief in order 
to make a stand at all. For this reason these works, some 
of which were published many years ago, are hardly suited 
to the style of Muslim opposition prevalent among the 
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more progressive Mahomedans of the present day.* 
This result is the more remarkable from the fact that so 
few men have felt themselves specially called to labour 
for the evangelization of this class. Many books are 
wanted for Mahomedans, besides those now available; 
especially do we require useful works on History and 
Biography, which would portray Islam and Christianity 
in private life. Books, giving a correct statement of 
the principles of Islam as seen in the light of an en- 
lightened reason and the word of God, are also wanted. 
Usually these should be written in the Hindustani lan- 
guage, but wherever there are Muslims acquainted with 
other languages, as in Bengal, Madras and Sinde, they 
should be supplied with the Scriptures and books in these 
languages. 

(3.) Again, a great deal has been done to reach this 
class in the way of direct preaching. Wherever the Hindu- 
stani language has been used as a medium forreaching the 
people with the Gospel, the Muslim has been addressed. 
The scenes constantly witnessed in the bazar testify to 
the influence of the truth proclaimed. Although, as not 
unfrequently happens, the preacher has a decided partia- 
lity for the apathetic Hindu hearer, yet his language 
makes him as decidedly a preacher to the Mahomedan, 
and the intelligence manifested in the various objections 
raised makes him feel sure that his message has been, at 
least, understood. Certainly the ordinary Muslim can 
no longer be excused for rejecting the Gospel on the 
ground of ignorance as to its cardinal doctrines. This is 
attested by the constancy with which the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the Sonship of Christ and of salvation by atone- 
ment, are rejected. 

(4.) Another kind of influence exerted upon Muslims 
is that of the schools. This is especially true of the 
North West Provinces and of the Panjab. The influence of 
an English education is undoubtedly against the religion 


* The results of Missionary work among Muslims have not been by any 
means so insignificant as some writers would have us believe. True it is 
that in most Missions the number of converts from Islam is small, but they 
are usually from the learned classes, and for this reason men of considerable 
influence. There is, however, at Peshawur a congregation of converts from 
Islam, with a pastor also a convert. A similar church exists at Ghorawaha 
in the district of Hoshyarpur in the Panjab. In the Budaon district a large 
number of Muslims have embraced Christianity, while there is in Krish- 
nagar, in Bengal, a community of six thousand Christians almost entirely — 
made up of the descendants of converts from Islam—a large number of 
Mahomedans having come over en masse, nearly forty years ago. 
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of Islam, and it is easier to observe than to estimate how 
much has already been accomplished in India towards 
obliterating that fierce fanaticism, which has always been 
one of the most potent auxiliaries of Islam in’ her con- 
troversy with adverse religions. The leaders of Islam have 
seen this clearly, and accordingly have consistently dis- 
couraged parents from patronizing the schools, whether 
of the Mission or of the Government; nevertheless the 
number of Muslim youth who have been taught in Mission 
schools has been very large, and we may fairly conclude 
that the influence in favour of Christianity has by no 
means been inconsiderable. 

Every effort should: be made to secure the attendance 
of Muslim children, male and female, in Mission schools. 
In order to break down prejudice, I should not hesitate to 
allow the Koran to be taught along with the Christian 
Scriptures. Certainly the plan is worthy of a fair trial ; 
nothing is more common than to find boys ignorant of 
the Koran, while knowing the Gospel. The effect is not 
always what might be expected. For the boy’s very 
ignorance of the Koran leads him to suspend judgment 
against it, and he consoles himself with the opinion that 
both are the word of God, and therefore the Koran is 
held in at least equal reverence with the Bible; this 
impression would easily be removed by making such boys 
acquainted with the meaning of the Koran. Again, is it 
not true that even in Mission schools, the usual effect 
of education in the English language is to convert the 
Muslim from Islam to infidelity? The course just sug- 
gested would, I think, rather tend to draw such young 
men away from Islam towards Christianity, instead of 
allowing them to fall into unbelief with respect to all 
religions. 

(5.) Lastly, the influence of converts from Islam in 
favour of Mission work among Muslims has been con- 
siderable. Almost every Mission in North India numbers 
among its preachers, lay and ordained, those who were 
once the followers of Islam. I recognize among the 
names of ordained Missionaries and evangelists, contained 
in Mr. Badley’s Indian Missionary Directory, fifteen con- 
verts from Islam; the number of catechists and lay 
preachers, who were converts from Islam, would increase 
this to at least fifty. Who can reckon up the influence of 
these fifty, many of whom are possessed of learning and 
zeal of a high order? 

29 
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These influences in their combined effect have already 
wrought great changes in the attitude of Islam in India 
towards Christianity ; the intelligent Muslim is no longer 
what he was. His opposition to Christianity may be, and 
often is, intensely earnest, but he is more open to reason, 
and often entirely dissatisfied with the faith of his fathers. 
These remarks must, however, be limited to those Maho- 
medans who live in localities where the people have lived 
under the influence of the Gospel during a number of 

ears. 

III. The next thing that we wish to emphasize in dis- 
cussing this subject is that raz POWER OF GOD HAS BEEN MA- 
NIFEST IN THIS WORK; humanly speaking it is wonderful that 
such results should have followed the means adopted, the 
power of God has been manifested in the midst of human 
frailty anderror. This will be evident from the considera- 
tion (1) of the obstacles presented by Islam, and (2) the means 
used to overcome them. , 

(1) he Obstacles. 1. The system of Islam purports — 
to be the only true religion on earth, the identical 
system held by all the prophets, including ‘Jesus the 
Son of Mary.” Its central truth is the Divine Unity. 
Its mission is the salvation of all who accept it. The 
condition of salvation is faith in God as the only God 
and in Mahomed as the prophet of God. Its great 
duties, though sometimes rigid, are simple, easy to be 
remembered, outward in form, and on the whole grati- 
fying to the natural heart, because “the lusts of 
the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life” 
may be gratified almost to satiety, and yet the 
heart of the pious Muslim be gladdened by a religious 
sentiment and soothed to rest by an external ritual, every 
item of which calms the troubled conscience and assures 
the guilty soul that it is all well with it. Its creed is at 
once consistent with the subtlest mysticism and the most 
rigid formalism. ‘True, the scribes, Pharisees and hypo- 
crites of Islam have added a multitude of rites and cere- 
monies to the simple faith taught in the Koran, and the 
sayings and practices of Mahomed preserved in the 
traditions, loading down the simple believer with a weight 
he is unable to carry ; yet, though sins arethus multiplied, 
these same teachers have provided every facility for a 
speedy and an easy pardon. A religion, therefore, based 
upon the grand doctrine of the Divine Unity—the doc- 
trine of universal consciousness—a religion so simple in 
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‘its creed, so indulgent towards its votaries, both in this 


world and in that which is to come, and at the same time 
inseparably bound up with a worldly empire, proud of its 
history of conquest and dominion and earthly glory, was 


‘manifestly one that would not be easily overcome. 


2. The second great obstacle was the presence in India 


‘of an idolatrous Christianity. The Muslim believes 


Christianity to be a corrupt form of the true Islam, taught 
by Jesus Christ; he believes that Christians falling into 
idolatry, began to worship “Jesus the son of Mary” as 


God; that they believe in a Trinity consisting of God, 


Mary, and Jesus; that they worship certain of their 
priests. They also believe that the mission of Mahomed 
was to rescue the true faith from the hands of Jews 
and Christians and to establish it in its purity. Now the 
Roman Catholic priests, with a multitude of followers, 
European and Native, confirmed, and still continue to 
confirm, these erroneous views of the Muslims. No 
church ever had such opportunities for evangelizing the 
Mahomedans of India, as had the Roman Catholic 
Church in the days of Akbar, and yet whether in the 
Court of the Grand Moghul, or in the village, they suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing but to confirm the belief of the 
Muslim that all Christians are infidels. Protestantism has 
not yet succeeded in converting Muslim opinion on this 
oint. 
“ 3. Added to this is the fact that in India, Christiani- 


ty is the religion of the conqueror, and yet the religion 


which the conqueror has often appeared to respect the 
least. Not only have Indian Muslims been witnesses to a 
great deal of drunkenness and immorality on the part of 
nominal Christians, but they have more than once beheld 
them in the act of condoning the idolatrous practices of 
the Kafir (infidel). In short, the traditional character of 
the Farangi, since the days when pious crusaders com- 
mitted unspeakable attrocities on Muslim women and 
children, was notalways repudiated in practice, so that 
Europeans were regarded as monsters of wickedness ; even 
now the average Mahomedan regards the Huropean as 
violent in temper, drunken and irreligious. Is it any 
wonder the religion of Jesus has suffered, and sutfers still 
in reputation among Muslims? Is it any wonder the minds 
of the people should be prejudiced against the religion of 
the foreigner? Is it any wonder that through these “ the 
name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles”? And 
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yet these are the men who never tire of telling of the 
failure of Missions among Hindus and Mahomedans ! 

4. Finally on this point, Islam in India has not yet 
ceased to be an aggressive religion. It shews much 
energy, not only in making converts from among the 
idolaters, but also in opposing the work of the Mission- 
aries. It has organized a regular system of antagonistic 
teaching; Muslim preachers are sent forth from Bangalore, 
Lahore and Delhi to oppose Missionaries in their work, 
and to sustain the faithful in their profession of Islam.* 

(2.) We now come to notice briefly the means used to 
meet these adverse circumstances. 1. In the face of oppo- 
sition, like that briefly alluded to, a mere handful of men 
has contended. Few of these have felt themselves spe- 
cially called to work for the evangelization of this class.f 
Few of these have ever devoted themselves to a careful 
study of Islam; and fewer still have ever acquired the 
language of the sacred books. At this moment the num- 
ber of Missionaries in India, who know the Arabic lan- 
guage, may be counted on the fingers. Consider the 
bearing of this fact fora moment. What, for instance, 
would be thought of the attempt to convert the people of 
England or America to a foreign faith by men for the 
most part ignorant of the Christian system, and with one 
or two exceptions ignorant of the original languages 
of the Bible? Could any one entertain any reasonable 
hope of their success? And yet, if not in England, how 
can we expect it in India? Is it nottherefore marvellous 
that so much has been done, seeing the character of the 
means employed. May we not take courage from the 
certainty that God has been working and manifesting 
His own power in our weakness and insufficiency ? 

2, Again, as a result of the want of proper training, 
the preaching of Missionaries has often been misdirected. 
Many sermons may fairly be characterized as a medley of 


* These Muslim missionaries are by no means unsuccessful in their 
efforts at proselytising from among the people. Mr. Sell of Madras, in his 
paper read before the South India Conference, held at Bangalore. tells us 
that many converts are being made from among the low castes of South 
eee The same is to some extent true of North India and especially of 
Bengal. 

+ Though Protestant Missions have been established in India for 
three quarters of acentury. yet there are only two or three foreign Mis- 
sionaries especially interested in working among the eighteen millions of 
Bengali Muslims! The case is scarcely better in some other provinces. 


A mere handful of men thus employed, where scores and hundreds are 
wanted. 
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Gospel truth, erroneous statement of Muslim belief, and 
misdirected assault upon Islam and its prophet. Muslims 
are here charged with denying the salvation of women, 
there they are blamed with believing in the doctrine of 
‘absolute decrees and denying free will. Again, the 
Muslim is addressed as a believer in holiness, inspiration, 
repentance and salvation in the Christian sense ; Maho- 
med’s polygamy, his warring against unbelievers, &c., 
are attacked in a manner which leaves the way open for 
a countercharge against Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Dayid 
and Solomon. That infinite harm has been wrought in 
this way cannot be fairly denied, the only effect of such 
discourses (and I could wish they were only few in 
number) is to fillthe minds of the unlearned with anger 
and bitter opposition to the truth, while the learned, if 
they have patience to listen at all, only listen to despise 
or to pity the ignorance of the preacher. 
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There are some, there may be many, Missionaries and Need of more 


native preachers, who are by no means guilty of these 
errors. I am sure these will all, with one voice, unite with 
me in urging this Conference to press upon the various 
Missionary Societies represented here, the necessity of 
sending out men to be especially devoted to work among 
Muslims, as has already been done in several instances by 
the Church Missionary Society; men who would be en- 
couraged to master the languages of the Muslims, ac- 
quaint themselves with their theology and religious litera- 
ture, and who would thus be prepared to take advantage 
of all that is good and true in the Islam of Mahomed, in 
order to commend to serious-minded Muslims the true 
Islam of the prophets and of Christ. The present un- 
preparedness of Missionaries for this work is simply 
marvellous. The success of their work testifies not to 
Missionary wisdom, but to a Divine power graciously 
manifested in human weakness. But how much greater 
might be our successes were we better prepared, and were 
we to adopt the best means at our disposal! ‘The Maho- 
medans of India are a hopeful class for Missionary effort ; 
compared with the three high castes of Hinduism, L 
venture to assert that, so far as North India is concerned, 
and in proportion to the labour bestowed, five Muslims have 
been converted to Christianity for every Hindu convert. 
Let it be remembered that many nominal Muslims are 
dissatisfied with Islam, shall we lead these to Christ or 
leave them to seek comfort in the rational faith of Sayad 
Abmad? 


men for this 
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What is IV. Iwill therefore conclude this paper by pointing 
needed. yt briefly a FEW THINGS NECESSARY TO ENSURE GREATER 
succEss IN Mission woxk amone Musiims. 
Men set apart (1) Men must be specially set apart and educated for 
for the work. this work. The Arabic language should be studied imme- 
diately on arrival in the country, if it cannot be studied 
along with Hebrew at home. 

(2.) he Missionary must not be a recluse. He must 
be able to mingle freely with the people. The people can 
best learn the Gospel by seeing it exemplified in the loving- 
kindness, probity and holiness of the preacher. 

Public (3.) Though armed to the teeth with controversial wea- 
controversy pons drawn from Arabic and Persian tomes, the preacher 
to be avoided. 1 ust preach Christ and Him crucified. In my opinion con- 
troversy in public plac2s and especially in the bazar should 
be avoided. What is wanted there is not so much debate, 
or assault on Mahomed and Islam, as clear statements of 
Gospel truth, bearing on the practical side of religion. 
Our Lord’s sermon on the mount and His discourse to 
Nicodemus are models for our guidance ; the primary object 
of every sermon or conversation should be to convince the 
conscience of guilt before God and so lead it to feel its 

need of a Saviour. - 
Appropriate The kind of subjects best suited to arrest the attention 
oe of Muslims, and by God’s blessing to lead to solemn 
* thought, are such as the mystery of the Divine nature ; 
the attributes of God in their relation to the sinner; the 
penalty of sin; man’s need of an atonement typified by 
sacrifice; regeneration; the need of a Mediator, His 
character and work; the person of Christ—why born of 
a virgin—why He alone of all prophets was sinless—why 
He has been exalted on high ; Jesus Christ a present, living 
Mediator—dead prophets cannot help living sinners— 
risen prophets cannot help condemned sinners in the 

judgment; &c., &e. 

Of course every one of these subjects may lead to 
controversy, but if calmly discussed, and if the preacher 
decline to enter into controversy with any one in the 
audience, he will not only usually succeed in avoiding 
debate, but also in delivering his message uninterruptedly. 

eae angry Sometimes, however, controversy may be profitably con- 

controversy ducted both in public and private, but never under any 
circumstances must the preacher lose his temper, and the 
moment he perceives his adversary getting angry, he must 
desist, assuring him at the same time that it is useless for 
men to quarrel in the search for truth. s 


ee — = 
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Wherever controversy is undertaken, and the Missionary 


has the fortune to lead the assault, he should, in my 


opinion, attack Islam from within. The Koran is the very 
heart of Islam. It professes to attest the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, current in the days of 
Mahomed.* 

It professes to teach the cardinal truths taught by all 
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former prophets. But, as a matter of fact, it denies the 


teaching of former prophets and former Scriptures, (1) 
as to historical facts—notably the death and resurrection 
of Jesus; (2) as to doctrines—notably the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Sonship of Christ; and (3) as to the way 
of salvation by atonement. The Koran therefore either 
teaches falsehood, or it confirms writings which are false. 
ao case it stands self-condemned. There are many 
other ways of assaulting Islam from the inside, apparent 
to those who take the trouble to acquaint themselves with 
the Koran and the Traditions. 

A Missionary body of a hundred devoted men, thus 
specially trained, entering upon the work at its present 
stage, would exert an influence that, with the power of the 
Spirit, would result in Pentecostal showers upon these 
Judaizing Gentiles. With our present experience we 
should ere long have raised up a multitude of native con- 
verts from Islam, who would witness for Christ and His 
Gospel in every town in India. 


Sreconp Paper py THE Rev. M. GoipsmitsH, Cary oss 
Madras. 


The Mahomedans of South India are to some extent 
descendants of those from the North, who first of all at 
the close of the 13th century A. D. invaded the South, and 
gradually pushed forward their conquests over the greater 
part of the country; but a large propcertion are the pos- 
terity of Arabs and Persians, who came direct from their 
native lands and settled both on the West and Hast coasts. 

The total Mahomedan population of the Madras Pre- 
sidency and the Provinces of Mysore and Coorg was in 
1871 estimated at 2,099,000. No census has been taken 
of the Nizam’s Dominions, but they are supposed to con- 


* Sir William Muir has rendered us invaluable help in establishing this 
important point, in his book entitled The Testimony borne by the Coran. to 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
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tain not less than 9,000,000 of Hindus and Mahomedans 
together, and the latter, though a minority, must certain- 
ly be very numerous. The Mahomedans are scattered 
all over the country, though in some districts more thick- 
ly than in others: thus 24 districts contain each more 
than 20,000 of them. 

Races. A race called the Labbe (Lubbays) and Choliyas ~ 
is found more especially on the Hast Coast. They num- 
ber nearly 400,000. They are said to have come from 
Irak, having been driven out in the early part of the 8th 
century A. D. by the tyrant Hijaj Ben Yusuf, Governor 
of Irak. They belonged to the house of Hashem, and 
crossing over to India settled to the east of Cape Comorin. 

About the same time another race called the Navayati 
also came to India, and some families of them survive in 
the city of Madras. The Navayati (from 4,') are a su- 
perior class, remarkable for their fair complexion, their 
learning, and in most cases their pride and bitterness 
against Christianity. They say the Labbe, who are much 
darker in colour, are the descendants of their negro slaves. 
This is probably correct, as their physiognomy bears a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abyssinia. The 
word Labba is supposed*to be derived from the Arabic 
term “ Labbaik,” equivalent to our “Yes, Sir.” Other 
accounts describe the Labbe as having originally been Arab 
traders who were wrecked on the Indian coast and were 
thus obliged to settle here. Not understanding the lan- 
guage of the country they replied “ Labbaik” by way of 
assent to the queries of the natives, who therefore gave 
them the name Labbe. They talk Tamil and have a pe- 
culiar written language of their own which they call Arab- 
Tamil, being an adaptation of the Arabic character to 
the Tamil language. Many also talk Hindustani and some 
few can read it, but as a class they are rough and unedu- 
cated, though industrious as merchants, weavers, tailors &c. 

On the west coast is a similar race known as the Mapile, 
who in the census of 1871 numbered 612,789, and whose 
head quarters are at Cannanore. “They do not speak 
Hindustani, but have a patois of their own. They rarely 
avail themselves of the advantages of education offered 
by Government. They are proud, fierce, and bigoted, but 
physically a finer race than their countrymen on the 
eastern side, troublesome withal to the authorities and 
too free in the use of the Mapile knife, till Government 
some years ago forbade its being worn as a constant 
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appendage.” They write in the Malayalam language, but 
have but little literature of any kind. 

The Mapile and Labbe together make up nearly one 
half of the whole Mahomedan population. The former 


are increasing considerably by accessions from the lower 


classes of Hindus, and it has been thought by some who 


know the west coast that in a few years the whole of 


the lower races will become Mahomedans unless they 
are first Christianized. 

The other Mahomedans, as a rule, have but an imper- 
fect knowledge of any Hindu vernacular, but proudly 
keep up their own Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, asso- 
ciating little with the Hindus around them. 


Sects. With regard to the division of sects, the Sunnis . 


are about three times as numerous as the Shiahs. The 
Navayati, Labbe, and Mapile are Sunnis, but followers of 
Imam As-Shafa’i, and not of Imam Abu Hanifa. In this 
latter respect the only apparent difference consists in 
minor details: for instance, at a certain point in the daily 
rayers the Shafaite crosses his hands on his chest, while 
the Hanifite crosses them on his stomach: again, if a 
Shafaite be interrogated about his faith, he replies, “‘ 1 am 
a Musalman, if God wills it (Insha allahu taala),’? which 
doubtful way of putting it appears blasphemy (Kufr) to 
a Hanifite, who would rather reply “ Praise God (alham- 
dulillah).”” If praying together in the same masjid, the 
sect (mazhab) of the majority has to be followed for the 
time being. 
In the Mysore province at Channapatam an offshoot of 
the Shiahs called the Daire-wale or Mahdavis is found. 


In the year A. D. 1444 (A. H. 847) a man called Sayad 


—-" 


ee 


Ahmad was born in Gujrat. He claimed to be the expected 
Tmam Mahdi, and preached in the Nizam’s Dominions and 
other places. He died in 1504, and his followers were 
driven by persecution into Hyderabad (Dakhan) and to 
the Mysore country. Their watchword was “Imam 
Mahdi came and went away: he who does not believe this 
is an infidel.” This offended the Sunnis, and in the time 
of Tipu Sultan, when the Mahdavis were during a certain 
Ramazan shouting their watchword through the streets of 
Seringapatam, they were attacked and put to flight. A 
few years ago one of them in Hyderabad mortally stabbed 
the tutor of the Nizam for writing a book against them. 
These things have made them unpopular, and they are 


now mainly confined to Channapatam, a settlement granted 
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to them by Lord Harris, 3,000 of them live there. They 
have many peculiar customs, and have no regular masjid, 
but only a jama’at-khana (assembly room), since they 
consider India a Dar-ul-Harb (Land of War). aoe 

In parts of the Mysore province there are remnants of 
the Pindaris, a Mahomedan tribe that once gave trouble 
to our Government. They now mostly enlist in the cavalry 
of the Mysore State. ; ae 

Hyderabad (Dakhan) is remarkable for a rationalistic 
movement, due to the influence of Sir Salar Jang and 
Sayad Ahmad, K.C.8.I.of Aligurh. Itis strange that the 
absence of direct European influence should have fostered 
the adoption of European costume and the neglect of 
orthodox traditions, which are rigidly adhered to in cities 
where Europeans reside. But so it is in Hyderabad. 
The followers of the new movement are contemptuously 
called “ Naturis” (from the English word) by the 
orthodox. 

Wabhabis exist, but in small numbers, and seldom 
avow themselves. In the places under British control, 
the same orthodox party which keeps down the “ Naturis,” 
prevents the Wahhabis from gaining much position. 

In Madras itself there is a Mahomedan population of 
about 50,000, both Sunnis and Shiahs, who keep themselves 
distinct by occupying separate quarters of the city. In 
Masulipatam Shiahs predominate, as the Nawab, now a 
Government pensioner, belongs to that sect. 

Christian effort. Amongst this varied and scattered 
Mahomedan people, the Christian Church has made 
comparatively little direct effort and has seen little fruit. 
Indirectly, the Labbe and Mapile, as well as all others 
who know the Hindu vernacular, are often reached by the 
Missionary to the Hindus in his bazar preaching. On 
such occasions the Christian preacher has not unfrequent- 
ly looked upon the monotheistic Mahomedan as a friend 
rather than as an antagonist, and the latter has been left 
too much in undisturbed possession of his own form of 
faith. Some have nevertheless been drawn by this in- 
direct means into Christ’s fold at different times in 
almost every part of the country. Whenthe Rev. John 
Anderson was Principal of the F. C. M. Institution, 
Madras, several young men came out and were baptized: 
of them one now remains as head-master of the F. C. M. 
Institution at Chingleput and another is a catechist at 
Nellore. Another young man baptized in Masulipatam is 
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now an ordained Missionary of the C. M. S. in the 
Bombay Mission. 

Another, baptized in Rangoon while havildar in a 
native regiment, whose family also joined him, is now 
working independently on his pension as Subadar at 
Raipur. A Labbe has recently been admitted into the 
Christian Church by the S. P. G. at Trichinopoly. At 
Chittore, Tumkur (in Mysore) and other places similar 
cases are on record. It has been the history of some that 
after a time they have relapsed, but the strong pressure 
used on such has at least been a testimony to the original 
strength of their convictions in embracing Christianity. 
Others, whose faith seemed undoubted, have disappeared. 
The widow of a Mahomedan has been brought to 
Christ in Punrooty, and is working with the lady Mis- 
sionary there. 

In 1856 the C. M. 8. was led to take a more direct part 
in Hindustani work, by receiving a liberal legacy from 
Lady Sybella Harris for the establishment of a special 
school for Mahomedans. The site chosen was the 
Mahomedan quarter of Madras, and for 26 years the 
school has struggled through vicissitudes, but can now, 
in God’s providence, be pronounced flourishing. Among 
the difficulties to be encountered was a bitter aversion, 
both from political and religious antipathy, to the study 
of English. The Scripture teaching was, of course, also 
an object of suspicion and dislike. Madras suffers more 
than other cities from the demoralizing effects of the 
pension system, through which hundreds of men of noble 
parentage are encouraged to a life of idle uselessness, 
giving the rising generation the idea that dignity con- 
sists in a lazy existence of this kind. In the Harris 
School above mentioned there are representatives of the 
dynasties of Chanda Sahib, Tipu Sultan, the Kurnul and 
Carnatic Nawabs. Many grievances rankle in their 
minds, which are not yet compensated for in the pro- 
mised patronage and favour of the Government for all 
who will qualify themselves for employment. A separate 
department in the school was established by Lady Anna 
Gore Langton for the young nobility, and is doing much 
to encourage them in their study of English. Mahome- 
dan boys are found in most other colleges and schools, 
but unless special provision is made for Hindustani in- 
struction, their numbers are very few. 

In connection with the school two Missionaries carry 
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on evangelistic work in the city, and occasionally visit 
other Mahomedan centres. Bangalore, Salem, Hllore, 
Masulipatam é&c. have thus been visited, and a spirit of 
enquiry into Christianity has with thankfulness been ob- 
served in many directions. So long as fourteen years ago a 
great agitation was raised through a Hindustani attack on 
Islam by Capt. Aikman, in a book called “ Sutasut-ul- 
Kutub.” The Maulavis petitioned Government for its 
suppression, but their request was not granted. Christian 
books published in North India are now widely circulated, 
and notwithstanding many differences of idiom between 
the north and the south, such books can be ina great 
measure understood, especially amongst the better educat- 
ed men. 

Amongst the Mahomedan women a lady of the Church 
of England Zenana Mission has established three girls’ 
schools in Madras. Girls’ schools have also been working 
successfully in Ellore and Masulipatam under the C. M.S. 
The Wesleyan Mission in Hyderabad has lately commenced 
similar operations there. And both in Madras and else- 
where a beginning has been made of visiting the Maho- 
medan women in their homes. 

Ignorance has much to do with the opposition to Chris- 
tianity often so bitterly manifested ; Christian education 
therefore bas here a great and important sphere, and 
there have been many very encouraging instances of 
advance towards a true appreciation of the Bible, after a 
liberal education has broken down the preliminary ob- 
stacles. Direct results of conversion have not been large, 
but a great change for the better has, mainly through 
Missionary schools, come over the Mahomedan com- 
munity already, and year by year it looks more promising. 
Experience has shewn that separate schools for Maho- 
medans should only be established for primary and middle 
class education. When the Mahomedan pupils are advanced 
sufficiently to be taught in English, they should always be 
united in classes with boys of other races or creeds. In 
other words, I do not think that High Schools or High ~ 
School departments should be confined exclusively to Ma- 
homedans, as itis inthe Harris School. Unfortunately the 
terms of our Trust Deed prevent the Harris School being 
arranged otherwise than it is, and under these circum- 
stances the boys have frequently shewn a tendency . to 
mutiny, and they are moreover liable to become lazy. Up 
to a certain point a separate department is necessary, in 
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which the younger boys may be taught through their own 
vernacular, but as soon as they sufficiently understand Eng- 
lish, they should be placed side by side with Hindu boys 
of the same standing, and the mutual rivalry will prove a 
healthy stimulus to progress. This arrangement is best 
both for their temporal and spiritual interests. 

Alongside the school work, there should be active 
evangelistic effort amongst the people in the bazar, the 
parents of the students, and the learned men of the loca- 
lity. In Madras, Mysore and other places where this has 
been attempted, no bad effects of any kind have followed, 
but the reverse, even as regards the prosperity of the 
schools. It might have been supposed that boys would 
have been withdrawn to escape the danger of being drawn 
into another faith, but on the contrary a distinct increase 
in the School Registers has been noticed, due apparently 
to the hope that has been raised that Missionaries who 
take an interest in the welfare of the people in the streets 
will be pretty sure to take pains in the education of boys 
in the schools. The Mahomedans are a religious people, 
and however bitter many of them may be against some 
points of Christian doctrine which they do not understand, 
they strongly hold the necessity of an education on reli- 
gious principles. Islam has fallen very low, but it has 
not yet fallen to the depth of the British Government and 
become lé-mazhab. We consider all this encouraging, and 
pray that the school and bazaar work may be strengthen- 
ed and blessed together. 

Christian Literature. As briefly alluded to above, the 
Dakhani of the Madras Presidency differs considerably 
both in grammar and in the use of words from the Urdu 
of Lucknow and Delhi, and while the learned understand 
and appreciate the latter, the mass of the people must be 
reached, if reached at all, through Dakhani. 

A great part of the Bible (but not the whole) and a 
few Christian books have been published in Dakhani, but 
whatever esteem we have for this dialect as being the best 
understood in the south, there are many reasons for our 
earnestly desiring to see one Hindustani Bible for the 
whole of India, and we think our Missionary brethren in the 
North might help us in this matter. We are quite ready 
to make all the concessions we can in order to effect this 
object. The difficulty is that in the present Urdu Bible 
there are not only the inevitable differences of grammar, 
put also a great many words of Sanscrit extraction which 
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are unknown in our Presidency, and which render the 
beautiful editions published at Mirzapore and Lodiana 
imperfectly available for our use. Differences of gram- 
mar and idiom could be got over, for all well-read men 
are obliged to learn them, but unknown words are a 
formidable obstacle. Might not this be removed? When 
there is a choice of words, might not the Persian or Arabic 
be selected in preference to the Hindi? In nearly every 
instance the Persian word would be understood all over 
India, and especially in the South, which seems to have 
kept itself purer from Hindu influence. There always 
will be provincialisms, which in each separate district have 
their own beauty and force, but might not these be fore- 
gone for the general benefit, in order that India may have 
one universally recognized Hindustani Bible? This sug- 
gestion is thrown out in the hope that when next a 
revision is determined on, the Mahomedans of the Madras 
Presidency may be remembered, and some attempt at least 
be made to meet their necessities. 

Should it ever be possible for some N. India Hindustani 
Missionary or native preacher to take a tour southwards, 
we need hardly say how welcome he would-be. Special 
audiences might be arranged and great blessing might 
well be expected; experience has shewn that a stranger 
commands respect, for a time at least, even though his 
message be unpalatable. On such occasions many a 
thoughtful assembly may be held. All the learned and 
influential men are obliged in these days to make the 
study of Christian controversy a part of their functions. 
This has become the 15th science, which has now to be 
added to the list of the 14 recognized sciences, the 
acquisition of which constitutes a learned man. Their 
disciples demand it of them. It is true that some of the 
really better men do not take a prominent share in a 
public argument, but leave the defence of Islam to rougher 
and noisier champions. We believe nevertheless that the 
newspaper reports of Christian discussions are read with 
equal interest by all, and the native press now takes an 
active part in the matter and has become a very powerful 
agency for good or evil. 
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OPENING SPEECH 
By rue Rev. T. P. Huenss, C. M. S., Peshawar. 


T have listened with much interest to the two able papers which 
have been read, especially that by Mr. Wherry. I am able to 
testify to the good effect of Mr. Wherry’s labours for Mahomedans. 
Not long ago an Afghan chief told me he regularly read the 
Nurei-Afshan, a semi-religious paper published at Lodiana, and 
he added that if anything would lead him to Christianity the 
articles in that paper would. If we would gain the Mahomedan 
we must approach him with a Muslim mind which, unlike the 
Hindu mind, is essentially dogmatic. The average uneducated 
Muslim is better instructed in the leading dogmas of his creed 
than the average uneducated Christian. Again, the Muslim mind 
is essentially religious, and this the Missionary has often forgotten. 
Among our Peshawar Maulvies [believe there are many men who 
are of a truly religious mind, and, according to their imperfect 
light, lead a moral life. ’ 

Amongst the Afghans I commenced Missionary work very 
much as it is generally carried on, but I soon learnt that I was 
speaking on sufferance, and that if I would influence them for 
good I must, as has been said regarding the Hindu, do it through 
the heart rather than through the brain; and after all this is true 
Christian philosophy, for faith appeals more to the emotional fa- 
culties than to the mental. 

I quite agree with what has been said as to the necessity of the 
Missionary to the Muslims being well armed, bat still let us keep 
our learning in reserve. In our frontier wars Government usually 
sends first a friendly Political to negotiate withthe tribesmen, and 
it is only when friendly overtures fail, that the weapons of war are 
prought into practice. So let us approach the Muslim. 

We endeavour to do this at Peshawar; we entertain strangers 
and visitors, we write letters of sympathy to the suffering, and in 
every way try to be the friends of the people. Not very long ago 
a Sayad of good family, who had lost six out of seven of his sons, 
came to me for sympathy, and I read to him Hebrews xii. His 
heart has been completely gained by the power of sympathy and 
love, and although he has not yet embraced Christianity, he is 
one of our best Afghan friends. 

I was asked by a lay member of this Conference whether there 
are many converts from Islam ? Yes, some of our best Christians 
in the Punjab are converts from Mahomedanism. ‘The great 
difficulty regarding such converts is their constant tendency to 
apostasy. It is not altogether to be wondered at, for it often 
happens that such converts before they embraced Christianity 
had settled down to a state of scepticism, from which they 
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do not completely recover. On this account our constant effort 
should be to keep up the religious life of our converts, and set 
forth to them rather the devotional than the polemical side of our 
faith. 

Mr. Wherry has dwelt on the subjects best suited and most 
effective for Muslim audiences. I would add that of the sonship 
of the Christian (Gal. iv. 6), the power of love as the motive of 
obedience as compared with the legal slavery of the Muslim. 

Rev. I. R. Wants, C.M. 8., Amritsar, Punjab, said :—The waves 
of Western civilization and education, now rapidly rising upon 
the shores of India, have not only shaken Hinduism, but they 
have sufficiently soaked the foundations of modern Mahome- 
danism to cause considerable consternation in the camp, especially 
amongst the educated classes, and students of Government and 
Missionary schools and colleges. So much so that a new school 
of thought, often called “ Natur2,” has been evolved in order to 
make Mahomedanism reasonable, and to hinder the further 
advancement of Christianity. Something what neo-Platonism 
was to the ancient systems of Grecian and Roman idolatry, what 
Brahmo-Somajism is to modern Hinduism, that this new school is 
to the common Mahomedanism received by ordinary orthodox 
Muslims. ‘he leader of this school is the Hon’ble Sayad Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur of Alighur, whose works in English and Urdu 
are read throughout the whole of India, but especially in the 
North. He professes to have studied other religions—and there is 
certainly much that is admirable in his Commentary on the first 
chapters of the Bible—but the conclusion he has come to is that 
Islam alone is consistent with reason and science. And now in 
his works by a system of twisting and squeezing, of explanation, 
elimination and misrepresentation, he endeavours to reconcile the 
spirit of the Koran with the teaching of the Christian Scriptures, 
and with all modern science, discovery, and philosophy. I desire 
to draw the attention of the members of this Conference to this 
movement which, though only in its infancy, is yet increasing in 
extent and influence. 

Mr. Wherry in his paper bas especially noticed the vastness of 
the field and the paucity of labourers. May I impress upon you 
the importance of endeavouring to enlist the services of volunteers 
in this great work. We all know how much Sir W. Muirin North 
India has done for the cause, and Captain Aitkin in the South. 
Sir W. Muir’s attention was directed to this subject, I believe, by 
the late Missionary Dr. Pfander. There is agreat lack of spiritu- 
ality and of root principle in Mahomedanism. It is a human 
second edition of legal Judaism, plus a spurious Christianity and 
the apostleship of Mahomed. Christianity is as incomprehen- 
sible without J udaism as Judaism is incomplete without Christian- 
ity, but there is no place found for Mahomedanism. In it there 
is no deep sense of sin, and therefore no felt need of an atone- 
ment and divine Redeemer; no new birth, no sacrament, no 
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sonship for Christian believers and no fatherhood of God. It is 
contradictory in its teaching, and it does not satisfy the cravings 
of man’s higher nature, for it can only give husks for an awaken- 
ed spirit to feed upon. In proportion as our Christian converts 
from Mahomedanism grow in spirituality, the danger will decrease 
of their ever returning again to barren legalism. Let them but 
realise the privileges of the Gospel Land of Promise, and there 
will be little danger of their desiring to return again to the 
bondage of Sinai, or the more degraded bondage of Hgypt. 

I wish to direct the attention of the members of the Conference 
to the works of the Rev. Imad-ud-din of Amritsar, one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest native opponent of Mahomedanism in 
India. He has already published some 16 treatises for the de- 
fence of Christianity, and the edification of believers. His works 
should be in every book depét throughout the land where there 
are Mahomedans. 

Lastly I wish to make a suggestion. Could not the Committee 
of this Conference arrange that some of the ablest of our Native 
brethren, converts from Hinduism and Mahomedanism should, 
in the cold season, visit our large Mission stations and give 
lectures? Itisa fact that there is a growing spirit of enquiry 
abroad, fostered by modern civilization and education. Lecturers 
on Brahmo-Somajism,and Arya-Somajism, and Mahomedanism, and 
Theosophy, and Self-government, go trom place to place gathering 
crowds, and instilling their principles, and scattering seed broads 
east; why should not able Christian lecturers do the same? If 
the hungry cannot obtain good wholesome food they will eat what 
is injurious. There can be no great difficulty as regards expense. 
Travelling is easier, quicker and cheaper now than it has ever been 
before in this country, and I am quite sure there would be no 
difficulty in collecting audiences if we could only find the right 
_ kind of lecturers. 

“Let us realise the fact that there is a great religious revolution 
taking place around us, old creeds are being undermined, dark 
ignorance is retiring before the light of dawning science; educa- 
tion and civilization are expelling the spirit of superstition and 
folly ; and if we would not leave the house empty, swept and gar- 
nished, for the sevenfold worse spirit of infidelity and lawlessness 
to enter in, we must fill it at once with the pure spirit of Christian 
truth. 

Tur Rev. K. 8. Macponatp, F. C. S., Calcutta, said :—I rise to 
speak, fearing Bengal may be forgotten in this afternoon’s discus- 
sion, for the readers of papers and the speakers as yet, and the 
chief workers among Mahomedans in India, are all from outside 
Bengal. Yet of the 41 million Muslims in India, a number larger 
than that under the Sultan of Constantinople, as Mr. Wherry has 
just told us, more than the half, 21 million according to the last 
census, live in Bengal. That is, in Bengal there are more Musul- 
mans than in all the rest of India put together. Another fact of 
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startling importance to the Bengal Missionaries and Christian 
workers is that in Bengal Proper, including Calcutta and its popu- 
lous suburbs, there are more Musulmans than Hindus. And yet 
of the Indian Missionaries, specially qualified for work among the 
Muslims, of whom Mr. Wherry spoke as being so few in number that 
he could count them on his fingers, not one labours in Bengal. Not 
one single male Missionary working in Bengal knows the Arabic 
language, or the Muslim controversy, or 1s specially devoted to 
work among the Mahomedans. I say male, because I understand. 
some lady Missionaries have recently been set apart specially for 
this work. Another fact to which I wish to direct the attention of 
this Conference is, that the Musulmans of Bengal are the des- 
pised, down-trodden, poor and illiterate portion of the population. 
Of the 9,000,0CO Mahomedan females in Bengal Proper only 
9,000 can read and write, that is one in every thousand ; and in 
the same number of males only 860,000 can read and write: , 
Here is surely a neglected field, to which the attention not only of 
this Conference but of the friends of Missions in Europe and 
America should be specially and immediately directed—a neglect- 
ed yet a promising field, for I can say that the little labour spent 
on it by the Bengal Free Church Mission has proved more fruit-. 
ful of spiritual results than the same or like labour spent on, 
Hindus. 

Tue Rev: I. Atteny, B: M. S., Dacca, said:—As I was en- 
gaged almost exclusively in this work for several years in Dacca 
and East Bengal, I wish to say a few words about it, as respects 
that section of India. ; 

Of the 42 millions of Indian Mahomedans, nearly half live in. 
Bengal Proper, and half of these, again, are found in the districts 
east of the Ganges, the basin of the lower Brahmaputra. In the 
N. W. Provinces, only 14 per cent. of the population are Mahome- 
dan; in Patna and Behar, often thought strongly Mahomedan, _ 
only 12 per cent.; in Bengal Proper, they form half the popula- 
tion; but in East Bengal, they number from 60 to 80 per cent., 
and in some parts of these densely crowded districts, they form the — 
whole rural population. And these densely packed millions, too, 
are not split up into rival castes and classes, but knit together by - 
the bonds of a common faith and a common ignorance, by dim 
memories of lost supremacy and proud dreams of its possible’ 
restoration, fanned by Wahabee agitators: 

Our object in coming into contact with these densely ignorant 
and prejudiced masses is, to evangelize them, which means some- 
thing more than to stand up for an hour in a crowded market, 
which you may not be able to revisit for one, two, or five years, and 
tell the ignorant villagers that Jesus is the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world, perhaps also denouncing Mahomed and the Koran as 
useless or worse. It means the presentation of Christianity so 
frequently and clearly, especially in its many points of contact 
and conflict with Islam, divested of the misunderstandings born of — 
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ages of previous ignorance dnd prejudice, that they may plainly 
see its trueand attractive character as God’s plan of salvation for 
the whole world. ; 

This implies that the agency employed be adequate to the end 
proposed. ‘The present evangelizing agency in Kast Bengal con- 
‘sists of eight European Missionaries, and some forty native 
preachers, amongst the 13 million people of its nine districts. 
Most of the native preachers are engaged amongst the churches, 
whilst not one amongst us, European or Native, is adequately 
fitted for Mahomedan work by a knowledge of Arabic and Urdu 
literature. These nine millions of Mahomedans are thus virtual- 
ly without any adequate means of evangelization, and hence our 
converts in Hast Bengal come from the two or three million 
Hindus, rather than from the vast Mahomedan majority. 

That the means should be adapted to the end in view, is oftener 
admitted than acted on. Inthe army, men are specially trained 
for each arm of the service; drill, arms, dress, nothing is left to 
chance or caprice, but fixed by the teachings of experience. In the 
Missionary army, no special training is attempted for special work, 
each man finds his place in the ranks, if he finds it at all, by chance, 
or choice, after a series of failures ; the round man is too often found 
in the square hole; power is wasted, and perfunctory duty too 
often takes the place of enthusiastic and scientific effort. Instead 
of this haphazard system, or want of system, the men intended to 
act upon Islam should be specially trained, not only in the dialect 
of the district in which they are to labour, but also in Arabic and 
Urdu literature, able to méet the Moulvie on his own ground as 
his acknowledged compeer, or superior. Acquainted with the 
differing views of the rival Mahomedan sects, they should accept 
the challenge of the Koran, “If it had been from any besides 
God, they would have found many contradictions,” and snow from 
its many points of contact and conflict with the Injil, and with the 
voice of God in nature and in history, the baselessness of its claims to 
be inspired, its insufficiency to meet the needs and nature of man, 
and its defective delineation of the character of God. Indeed, the 
issues between Mahomedanism and Christianity are so direct and 
few, that I very much prefer dealing with an educated Mahomedan 
than the more pliant Hindu, who admits everything and accepts 
nothing. 

Another reason for this special preparation is the attitude of 
the Mahomedans towards English education ; that powerful solvent 
of Hindoo caste and superstition is powerless against Mahomedan 
error and prejudice. Asa remedy for their ignorance, Govern- 
ment has now established Arabic and Persian classes at all the 
Mahomedan centres of population, Dacca, Comillah, Rajshaye &c., 
but the remedy will be worse than the disease, by the new impulse 
thus given to their age-cemented prejudices, unless we supply the 
antidote of evangelization in some effective and acceptable form. 
Now, the Hast Bengal Mahomedansare, if anything, more ignorant 
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of the Koran than of the Injil; ¢his they can get from us and 
read, that is locked up in the sacred Arabic, utterly unintelligible 
to them, and hence here, as elsewhere, omne ignotum pro magnifica. 
It is useless to quote the Koran as a witness for Christ, they 
smile at what they imagine an attempt to deceive them, believe 
the Molla’s denial thereof, and sit down contented with their 
ignorance. We should therefore translate the Koran into Bengali 
and circulate it amongst them at cost price, or less, side by side 
with the Injil. «ata 
My last suggestion is that the means of evangelization should be, 
as far as possible, indigenous. The secret of successful war is to make 
the enemy’s country support it. Our Mission army, foreign and 
native alike, is supported exclusively by foreign silver, and our base 
of operations is in far off Hurope or America, But Hindu sunyasis 
and pilgrims, Mahomedan fakirs and Wahabee preachers in East 
Bengal and elsewhere—one-fifth of the population of India, in facb— 
are paid by no Mission Society, no stream of foreign silver flows 
into the country behind them as salary and khoraki, no constant 
struggle to assimilate their pay and position to that of European 
Missionaries animates them. They affirm, whether rightly or 
wrongly, it matters not here, that religion is the impulse animating 
them, and eternal happiness, or the glory of God, theiraim. How 
is it that they endure all these hardships in the ostensible service of 
religion, but as soon as they embrace Christianity, their enthusiasm 
vanishes, and its place must be supplied by foreign stipends ? It 


is no reply to say that their religion is false,—that only deepens ~ 


the blot on our system, since it produces no self-denial nor enthu- 
siasm like that resulting from a false religion. It cannot be the 
fault of Christianity, for greater and truer self-denial and en- 
thusiasm are seen in the history of nearly every Christian movement 
in Europe and America. I very much fear that this foreign, 
stipendiary system of religious agency, with a standard of pay 
far above the average wages of the native Christians, higher, 
relatively, than the average of the Christian ministry in Europe 
and America, defeats its own end. We succeed in spite of, not 
by means of it. We must press into the service of Christ the 
volunteer element in society, so constantly appealed to in the New 
Testament Scriptures, so largely the strength of the Church in 
Christian lands, and so long the glory and stay of Hinduism and 


Mahomedanism in India; we must seek out, develop, and help 16 — 
with needful instruction and counsel, and urge Christian volunteers _ 


everywhere, and in every way they find easiest and best, to pro 


claim salvation from sin through Christ the sinless One, till the ery — 
of Christ versus Mahomed shall ring through Bengal, and a truer 
Islam shall elevate its Mahomedan population even more than 


their present notion thereof has depressed them i 
Dr. Downss, ©. M: S., Cashmere, said:—Mr. Wherry asked 

me to speak on this subject; my first inclination was not to do- 

so as I have been lately only occupied in my hospital, but when I 
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told him that I had seen a great deal of bad work in preaching to 
the Mahomedans, he begged me to stand upand say so. 1 mean 


‘by bad work, any work which ends in a row, and of such scenes I 


have seen a. good deal. Certain Christian doctrines are brought 
forward, not always in the wisest way : these are angrily disputed 


by Mahomedans, both sides lose their tempers or appear to do so, 


the Christian advocate attacks Mahomedanism violently, calls 
Mahomed a robber and murderer and other such names, and his 
system a gross imposture. ‘The consequence is a general row, and 
my experience is that our Native Christian brethren are the 
chief offenders. ‘This is no exaggeration, and this is what I mean 


by bad work. I have seen, however, some good work. I stayed a 


night in a Native Christian’s house some years ago, and I remem- 
ber so well a Muslim convert speaking when several Mahomedans 
were present. He spoke quietly and lovingly about the lovely 


character of Christ, dwelling especially on the scene in the garden 


of Gethsemane, and all listened in silence and with great attention 
as he spoke of His wondrous love as manifested in the agony of 


bloody sweat. This is the right way to speak to Mahomedans. 
_ Talso remember some years ago preaching with Mr. Fordyce in 


the Peshawar bazar. After preaching, a young man of good 
family came forward, and we had some conversation. He at- 


tempted controversy, but we avoided it, merely putting the truths 
- of the Gospel before him. This was the beginning of Christianity 


with him, he is now baptized and doing very well. Another 
example:—a Mahomedan friend of mine some years ago made 
my acquaintance. I saw him constantly and was on the most 
friendly terms with him. I often spoke about Christianity to him 
but avoided controversy. I lent him a copy of the Din-i-haqq-ki- 


Tahqiq when he wished to examine the controversial side of the 


question, but I never remember having any argument with him. 
Once I asked him to help me when I was writing a sort of alle- 
gory to illustrate the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, and I think it did 
him good, for he took great interest in the subject. 

He wrote to me the other day thus: “1f aman had broken 
his leg and thus lay in the jungle, would he not be glad to see any 
one who would come to him and set his leg and take care 


‘of him? These are the feelings I bear to you. Have youa 


mother alive? If so, tell her she is a grandmother, for I am 
a spiritual child of yours.”” It was good of him to say so, but I 
think a certain Christian lady who took great interest in him 
had as much to do with his conversion as myself. Ladies’ influence 
is just what we want with Mahomedans. 

By the way I may add that on one occasion I saw that this 
same Mahomedan friend of mine was coming into our church for 
service with his shoes on and his puggree on also ; I did not think 
this proper, but I feared that any direct allusion to the subject 
might give offence, so I hit upon the following plan—I wrote a 


paper in English which I proposed to place on the church door 
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asking all persons who entered the church to show proper re- 
spect to God’s house and showed it to my friend asking him to 
translate it into Urdu as my knowledge of the language made it 


difficult for me to do it properly. He did so and always removed — . 


his shoes in future. I give this example of how in dealing with 
Mahomedans tact should be used and will succeed when other 
methods will be sure to give offence. 

THe Ruv. Dr. Scort, M. E. C., Bareilly, said:—I wish to 
preface my remarks with a question, Why has Islam spread so won- 
derfully in Bengal so that quite one half the Muslims in India are 
found in Bengal? Dr. Mitchell mentioned the fact in his paper 
ten years ago at Allahabad, but I have never received a satistac- 
tory answer. 

In dealing with Islam I have learned much of tactics by the 
hard knocks they have given me in discussion. In these discus- 
sions the mysteries of our faith are invariably attacked. We can 
do but little in explaining or defending these doctrines from the 
standpoint of reason in our ordinary discussions. Hence our best 
method is to appeal to the sacred Scriptures. These are admitted 
to be Divine, but it will be urged that these Scriptures are cor- 
rupted. Round this then the battle will rage. Thisis a point 
the Missionary must strengthen in his own mind. In time this 
claim of corruption must be yielded by Muslims, and when they do 
yield this point, and see that the books which they have acknow- 
ledged as Divine, have not been corrupted and are opposed to 
their Koran, they will become sceptical for a time perhaps of all 
religion, rather than acknowledge Christianity and accept it. In- 
deed this scepticism is already spreading, as is seen in the move- 
ment set on foot by Sayad Ahmad Klan. At this point we must 
meet them with the gospel, and remember that now as ever the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation. Let us preach Jesus 
to them. : 

On the question of the sprit in which we should meet Muslims 
I wish to confirm all that has been said on the matter of a kindly 
spirit in dealing with them. Becareful of a haughty or patroni- 
zing air. Muslims especially will resent this, for they are taught 
to look upon us all as miserable kafirs. Meet them on terms of 
social equality, and if need be frankly acknowledge the difficulty of 
some matters from the stand-point of mere reason. Let us ina 
eae spirit of interest and friendship seek to lead them to 

rist. 

Tue Rev. H. U. Wetrsrecut, C. M. §., Lahore, said:—In 
connection with this subject, 1 feel that our Missionary education 
has much to do. It is not difficult to put before the Mahomedan 
the clearest proofs that our Scriptures have not been changed or 
corrupted since the Koran was written ; but at present Muslims 


_ generally have little or no historical sense to appreciate these 


arguments. This must be developed by education. 
As regards preaching to Mahomedans in our Lahore work, we 
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have come to the conclusion that in order to avoid absolute tumult, 
it is better to preach in buildings abutting on the bazar than in 
the open street itself. 

Another thought has been suggested to me by a letter lately 
received from a friend in England. It is this, that we should 
pay more attention to the exactitude of our theological terms in 
Urdu through which Mahomedans have to grasp the doctrines of 
our religion. Thus ¢aslis, the word for ‘Trinity, really means 
trebling, and must lead a Mahomedan to connect the idea of 
tritheism with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Why not use 
the term employed in Arabic-speaking Christian churches, 
as-salus ? This and cognate terms deserve the serious attention 
of Missionaries who know Arabic. 

Tun Rev. J. Smiru, B. M. S., Delhi, said:—Working at 
Delhi I must have learned something of Islam, and my opinion is, 
that it is the most impregnable fortress among religious systems. 
The Mahomedan believes that he has all he needs in the Koran; 
the substance of all previous books is gathered up init. Again, 
he distinctly states that we have not the Scriptures. This isa 
difficult subject. I was present at the Agra discussion by Dr. 
Pfander; yet this is quoted in the bazar asa defeat of Christianity. 
Dr. Pfander acknowledged the number of various readings in the 
New ‘Testament, and this is shouted out in the bazar ; hence con- 
troversy is useless there. If any one desires controversy let him 
go to hear a Mahomedan preaching his own doctrine ; when he is 
on the defensive you-can easily overcome him. I trust no wrong 
impression will go forth about bazar preaching. We do not 
oppose a plain preaching of Christ in the bazar but strenuously 
recommend it. Only leave controversy. 

Dr. Murray Mircuett, F. C.S., said :—Questions have been 
asked about the spread of Mahomedanism, particularly in Bengal. 
Mahomedanism is exceedingly strong in Eastern Bengal; and it 
is an interesting inquiry how it came to be so, In preparing a 
paper on Mahomedanism for the Allahabad Conference, I had to 
consider this question. I found it difficult to answer, and con- 
sulted Professor Blochmann of the Mahomedan College here— 
who was deeply skilled in Mahomedan history. He said we had 
no historical records that threw light onthe subject. The con- 
version seems to have occurred since the Mahomedan conquest of 
Bengal. The inhabitants of Eastern Bengal were very largely 
of the aboriginal races, and doubtless oppressed by the rich 
Hindu zemindars. When Musalman dominion began, it would 
be the. most natural thing in the world for the poorer classes to 
put themselves under the protection of the higher authorities by 
becoming Musalmans. We do not know that their conversion 
was effected either by violence or by the preaching of Islam. 
And yet, very probably, preachers would go amongst them as they 
were doing some years ago and, so far as I know, are doing still. 
Of comparatively recent Mahomedan preaching the Ferazi sect is 
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a fruit. It may be called an offshoot from Wahabiism The 
progress of the Ferazis did not increase the number of Mahome- 
dans ; but it intensified their zeal. The Ferazis are fiercely fanati- 
cal; but the generality of Bengal Musalmans are grossly igno= 
rant, and differ from Hindus in little but the name. ; 

But is Mahomedanism increasing in other parts of India? It 
increases, when at all, very slowly ; and chiefly by the accession 
of men, and still more of women, who have lost their status in 
Hindu society. There is, however, one part of India in which it 
increases more rapidly—a strip of territory on the west coast of 
South India, which is called British Malabar. It is remarkable 
enough that Islam does not advance in the adjacent Native 
States—Travancore, Cochin and Calicut. 

Extravagant language is often used regarding the spread of 
Islam in India and elsewhere. It certainly is increasing in what 
our friends on the Continent of Europe generally call Dutch 
India—that is to say, Javaand the adjacent islands that are under 
the sway of Holland. Thisis a deplorable fact; and the Dutch 
authorities are deeply to blame for it. They pamper Islam. I do 
not know that it is extending in any other part of Asia: and 
certainly the language of the learned Dr. Ddllinger is not justifi- 
able when he describes it as “ rushing on like a torrent” in Asia as 
well as Africa. 

But to confine our attention to India—India proper. We have. 
here the Sunni, the Shiah, the Sufi, and the Wahabi (or Ferazi) 
forms of Islam. We have, or shall soon have, added to these a 
fifth form, which I think will deserve the earnest attention of 
Missionaries. We have heard this afternoou of a remarkable, 
man—the Hon’ble Sayad Ahmad Khan of Aligarh. He is well 
known for his writings and his energetic efforts to establish a 
college for Mahomedans which shall teach no exploded sciences, 
but accept the general thought of the nineteenth century in litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy. I called on this gentleman—was 
very courteously received—and had a long conversation with him. 
I saw the college also; the European Principal very politely con- 
ducted me over it, explaining the arrangements. Well, to be 
brief, I became convinced that a liberalized Mahomedanism is 
spreading in India, and will probably spread more and more rapid- 
ly. In past days there were rationalistic Mahomedans. Under 
the Abbaside Caliphs of Bagdad there was a great struggle be- 
tween the orthodox and the philosophers. The latter were finally 
vanquished, and free thought was prescribed. I believe it is 
certain to reappear, at all events in India, in proportion as 
Western ideas are introduced by education and the general pro- 
gress of the Empire. The old battle between orthodoxy and 
philosophy will be fought over again, with perhaps a different 
issue from what occurred before. Let us watch the movement ; 


its results cannot be insignificant. 


I was to say a word about friendly discussions with Mahome- 
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dans in Poona. Among other things I brought before them the 
remarkable defence of Christianity by El Kindi, as republished by 
Sir William Muir. Time fails me ; and I just add one thing, As 
has been said, Mahomed and the Koran are very vulnerable ; yet we 
found it far better to dwell on the character, and words, and work 
of Christ than to attack either. Our discussions were lively, but 
never bitter. 

Tue Rev. W. Miter, Madras, said:—There are two schools in 
Madras maintained by Government exclusively for Mahomedans. 
One of the Mahomedan witnesses that had been examined by the 
Education Commission forthe Presidency of Madras put on record 
as his chief recommendation that these two schools should be 
amalgamated, the one with the Harris School, of which we have 
heard from Mr. Goldsmith, and the other with the Madras 
Christian College. Not only had this gentleman put this recom- 
mendation in evidence as his own, but he had given his reasons 
for believing that the step would be popular with his co-religion- 
ists. If he had only recommended it himself, I should not 
regard the thing as so remarkable, for the gentleman had been 
himself a student of the Christian College, and I am never sur- 
prised when my students wish those they have an interest in 
to be brought up under the influences of which they have them- 
selves experienced the value. Neither was the course recom- 
mended in my opinion either desirable or feasible. Certainly 
an Institution like the Christian College, which had to refuse to re- 
ceive candidates for admission by the score, was not in a condi- 
tion to allow of a school of two or three hundred boys being 
amalgamated with it. But the striking and important point was 
that in the opinion of the witness such a step might be taken 
with the approval of the Mahomedan community. I am not 
prepared to say that this opinion was unchallengeably correct, 
but the gentleman who held it deserved to be listened to on 
such a topic. He is of the bluest blood in Southern India,— 
his family is in fact the representative of the competitor for the 
throne of the Carnatie whom the French had favoured in the 
famous struggle for Indian dominion. He has also been recently 
appointed on account of faithful work as well as birth to the 
Covenanted Civil Service. Such a man had unrivalled opportu- 
nities of judging, and certainly had a right to hold his own opi- 
nion, The bare expression of such an opinion by such a man was 
an indication of a wonderful change and of the wonderful effect 
that Christian education has already had. ; 

Tux Rev, J. Gray, U. P. M., Ajmere, said :—Much has been said 
about the conciliatory spirit that should be manifested in dealing 
with Mahomedans. I wish only to adda word of caution. We must 
let it be distinctly understood that we demand faith in Christ as 
the only Saviour ; lest while we seem to carry them with us and 
secure their assent to the Gospel, they should still retain the 
conviction that all and more than all that Christ is to us, Ma- 
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homed is to them, having been as truly a Prophet and even a 
reater than Jesus. 

It is doubtless desirable that to some extent, special agency 
should be employed for work among Mahomedans, but they are 
not necessarily neglected when no special agency is employed. In 
the Mission to which I belong no Missionaries are set apart for 
such work, but something is being accomplished. Every young 
Missionary is required to study in Hindustani Dr. Pfander’s excel- 
lent work on the Mahomedan controversy, the Mizan-ul-Haqq. 
In our schools and dispensaries we have quite a fair proportion of 
Mahomedans. Our Zenana workers find their way into their 
houses. Bazar preaching and Christian literature reach Maho- 
medans as well as Hindus. Three of our first converts from 
Mahomedanism (now Christians of from 12 to 20 years’ standing) 
are among our best evangelistic agents. Some time ago a Ma- 
homedan heard a converted Jati preaching in the bazar, 
‘and was led thereby first to study the Koran and then the 
Mizan-ul-Haqq and the New Testament, and was the means 
of leading other Mahomedans to read and inquire. He. fell 
ill, and died professing his faith in Christ. Shortly afterwards 
his brother was baptized and after a year’s separation was 
joined by his wife, who has now likewise applied for baptism ; and 
his children are receiving Christian instruction. Thus Christian 
literature, bazar-preaching, schools, dispensaries and personal 
intercourse are all telling upon the Mahomedan as well as the 
Hindu communities at our Mission stations in Rajputana. 

THe Rev. J. E. Payne, L. M. S., Caleutta, said:—Mr. 
Macdonald’s statement as to the want of work among Mahomedans 
in Bengal is unfortunately too correct. I have known one Mis- 
sionary of the F.C. S. anxious to devote himself to the Maho- 
medans, but he was not allowedtodoso. I trust that our brethren 
of the North-West Provinces will do their utmost tio send us 
travelling evangelists,—and I also hope the Church Missionary 
Society will set apart a Missionary for this. The Government in 
its Madrasa by teaching the Koran is doing anti-Christian and 
non-neutral work. 
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devotional exercises. The Scripture read was John xvii. 


Aelt-support and self-propagation of the 
—— Hatibe Churches. 


First Paper spy THE Rev. W. T. SarrHIaANaDHAN, 
C. M. S., Madras. 


This is at once an old and a new subject; old, because 
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there has been no Missionary Conference of any im- °w subject. 


portance in which it has not formed a matter for consider- 
ation ; new, because there is always a freshness about it, 
arising from the onward growth and ever-varying aspects 
of the Native Church. I remember reading a paper at 
the last Decennial Conference at Allahabad, in which some 
statements were made respecting the adoption of measures 
by the Church Missionary Society in the direction of the 
self-support of the Native churches. This is perhaps the 
reason why the honour of a paper being prepared ona 
kindred subject for this Conference has been conferred on 
me. With due appreciation of this honour, I now proceed 
briefly to consider the subject under the following heads : 
I. The Native Churches. 
II. Their Self-support. 
Ill. Their Self-propagation. 

I. The history of the Church from its origin to its 
consummation, as well as that of the world, may be said 
to be comprised germinally as it were in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream concerning the great image composed of various 
metals. In the stone cut out of the mountain “ without 
hands” may be seen the small but supernatural origin, 
and in its shattering the image to pieces and becoming 
a great mountain so as to fill the whole earth may be 
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traced the two-fold work, destructive and constructive, as 
well as the ultimate success of the kingdom of Christ. 

Such has been the origin of the Church from the time 
of Christ and at every successive period of the history of 
the world. Ithas been so inIndia. If I should attempt to 
describe the origin and the present condition of the in- 
teresting Syrian Church in Travancore, supposed to have 
been founded by the Apostle Thomas, which is a study in 
itself, and which numbers about 300,000 ; or the origin of 
the Roman Church under Francis Xavier in the 16th cen- 
tury, its development and growth, it would exceed the 
limits of this paper. ; 

My remarks must therefore be restricted to the Native 
Protestant Churches. In the beginning of last century 
the foundation of these churches was laid by two Danish 
Missionaries, at Tranquebar in the Tanjore District, 
under the auspices of Fredrick 1V, King of Denmark, the 
great-great-grandfather of her Royal Highness, the 
Princess of Wales. Ever since, the little stone has been 
growing in size and stability. The very first Native 
Protestant Christian convert in all India, named Muda- 
liyappen, was baptized in the year 1707. By the close of 
the century, Christian churches had been planted at 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly and Madras, as the 
result of the efforts of the “ apostolic Swartz” and his 
colleagues. The probable number of Native Christians in 
all these places at that time was about 5,000. The state 
of the native churches was on the whole so prosperous 
that when Dr. Buchanan visited them in 1806, precisely a 
century after the introduction of the Gospel into India by 
the Danish Missionaries, he spoke of it in very encouraging 
terms. The only drawback to which he referred with 
sorrow was the paucity of the Word of God in the verna- 
culars of the country. 

But it is during the present century that the growth of 
the “ small stone” has become distinctly marked. Not only 
in Southern India, but throughout the whole country and 
Ceylon and Burmah also, Christian churches, which have 
been planted by about 40 different European and American 
Missionary Societies, have been making rapid advance. 
The total number of Native Christians both in India and 
Ceylon at the time of the Allahabad Conference in 1872 
was reckoned at about 300,000. Now South India alone 
exceeds this figure by about 30,000. And when the whole 
country is taken into calculation, it may probably rise to 
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about 500,000, of which one-fitth at least, viz., 100,000 
may be communicants. 

But the growth of the Native churches cannot be 
measured only by their numbers. Educationally and 
socially also, many Native Christians are beginning to 
occupy positions of importance and influence. Female 
education has made the greatest progress among them ; 
in fact Government can hardly expect to undertake the 
education of Hindu females without the help of Native 
Christian female agency. In higher education also, 
Native Christians begin to outrival other classes of 
students. The Brahmins, always conspicuous for in- 
tellectual distinction, used to carry off the palm in 
all the University Examinations; but even they some- 
times fail to cope with Native Christian intellect. In 
the last Examinations of the Madras University there 
were 271 Native Christian candidates for Matriculation, 
50 for First Arts, and 22 for B. A. The percentage of 
passes was in the three Examinations respectively, 33-9, 52, 
and 63°6. ‘The percentage in the first and third cases is 
higher than that won by any other class of native students ; 
and in the second case itis exceeded only by the Brahmins. 
It has sometimes happened that the rare distinction of 
securing a pass in the first class has been attained only 
by Native Christian students. The Government are very 
slow indeed in recognizing their merit, but a time may soon 
arrive when it cannot but be appreciated and rewarded. 
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the increase of Native pastors. The first native who was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry according to the rights 
of the Lutheran Church was, like his namesake of the 
Levitical Priesthood, Aaron, in 1733. The first Native 
minister of the Church of England in all India was Abdul 
Masih, who was ordained in 1825, nearly a century after 
Aaron. But within the last 30 years, the increase in 
Native pastors has been very marked. At the time of 
the Ootacamund Conference in 1860 their number in 
South India alone was 40. At the time of the Allahabad 
Conference, their number throughout the country was 225. 
What it is now, I am unable to determine. In South 
India alone, it is over 250. The Church Missionary Re- 
port for 1881-82 contains the following remarks : “ Another 
cause for thankfulness to God is the increase of the 
Indian Native clergy. Those connected with the Church 
Missionary Society alone now considerably outnumber 
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the European Missionaries. Of the latter actually in the 
field, there are 94; while the former now number 12h 

Another healthy sign of progress in the Native Church 
is its increasing liberality. Notwithstanding the great 
poverty which is the prevailing feature in all native con- 
gregations, their contributions towards the support of 
their church and ordinances have been on the increase, 
and afford abundant matter for thankfulness. From 1851- 
1861 their contributions amounted to Rs. 93,438. For the 
year 1871 alone, the income was no less than Rs. 85,121. 
The present statistics in regard to this point cannot yet 
be obtained; but a lac and a half of Rupees may on the 
lowest calculation be set down as the probable sum total of 
the contributions of the Indian Church. Though this is 
stated only as a probable or approximate figure, yet I may 
mention with certainty that the contributions of the native 
churches belonging to the Church Missionary Society 
in South India alone, during the past year amounted to 
Rs. 33,000. 

These are all outward signs of progress, and may not 
be regarded as having a necessary connexion with the 
inward life and activity of the Native Church. It may, 
however, be remarked that there can hardly be any out- 
ward indications of progress without some measure of 
vitality within. The growth of a child may be regarded 
as a sign of its normal, healthy condition. True, there are 
still some features in the Native Church which cannot but 
fill the Christian heart with sorrow. The growth of caste 


‘ feeling, the want of sympathy, unity, and whole-hearted 
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consecration in the churches of Southern India are evils 
which prevail to a lamentable extent. But nevertheless, 
there are individual mem bers, and their number is on the 
increase, whose loyalty to the truth, liberality in the 
noble cause, earnestness of purpose, singleness of aim, 
and devotedness to the Lord’s service are above all praise. 
Many of them begin to take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of their church, and endeavour to do what they 
can in the direction of its self-support. 

II. This leads me to make a few remarks on the second 
point, viz., the self-support of the Native churches. 

1. Itis a fact admitted by all that the Native churches 
were not originally founded on this principle. Hence 
the great lesson of self-help is one of the hardest for the 


native congregations to learn. But the churches in 


Southern India have advanced so much that it ought to 
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be inculcated and enforced slowly but steadily even if, in 
some cases, it may not be learnt readily and cheerfully. 

To quote from a paper on a similar subject :— 

— “The idea of supporting religious teachers is indigenous 
to the country. The Hindus recognise the principle and 
give large offerings to the Brahmin priests. A short time 
since, a heathen came into one of the Church Missionary 
Society’s churches in the northern part of the diocese [of 
Travancore and Cochin], and put a small sum into the 
hands of the catechist saying that he wished to make an 
offering to the God whom the Christians worshipped. 
The large number of churches, about 500, built by the 
people, and of priests supported by them, in connexion 
with the Roman and Syrian communities, are a recognition 
of the same principle.” 

2. In order to effect this object it is essential for each 
member of Christ’s Church to feel, or to be made to feel, 
his or her own individual responsibility and duty in setting 
apart a portion of their income for the support of their 
ehurch and ordinances, from a feeling of indebtedness to 
Him who “though He was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through His poverty might be nich.” doylitais 
doubtless a well-known fact that the majority of Native 
Christians are poor, and are consequently not in a position 
to give largely for this object. But there is a liberality 
even in poverty, as was the case with the churches of 
Macedonia, and with the poor widow who gave all that 
she had of her living. It isa great point gained if the 
principle is inculcated, and the sense of responsibility 
felt, by which every one who bears the name of Christ 
learns to give something however small, for the noble 
cause. There are some members of Native churches who 
are in easy circumstances, and who may contribute largely 
of their substance with a view to promote the self-support 
of their church. But it is not so much from the rich 
few, as from the poor many, that the largest and steadiest 
support must be expected. It is better for instance to 
secure one rupee from sixteen persons at the rate of one 
anna each, than to have the whole amount from one 
individual only; for in the latter case, it may be lost by 
his removal or withdrawal ; whereas in the former its con- 
tinuance may fairly be reckoned on. What I mean is, 
that each member of a church, however poor, should learn 
to give a portion of his income systematically, though it 
may not be much more than a pie. They should feel by 
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experience that “ itis more blessed to give than to receive.” 
No.convert should be received, nor new congregations 
formed, nor churches founded without the lesson of self- 
help being first distinctly inculeated and enforced. In 
this important matter they should rely more upon the 
strength and promised aid of their Divine Head, and 
upon themselves, than upon the support of Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

These Societies have, however, their own part to bear. 
It is very easy for them to say “We have nurtured you 
so long, and now you must help yourselves.” But their 
responsibility can hardly end with such an assertion or 
course of action. As we find in nature, so in the science 
of Missions, the operation of law should be slow and 
gradual. The withdrawal of the aid of Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies from the Native churches must not be 
very precipitate nor entire. I have seen one or two So- 
cieties abruptly giving up all connexion with Native 
churches in some districts, and throwing them entirely 
upon their own resources. This is simply an obstructive 
if not a destructive policy. The principle on which the 
Church Missionary Society acts is very commendable. 
No Society can press the question of self-support on the 
immediate and special attention of the Native churches 
more persistently than the Church Missionary Society. 
And yet their withdrawal of support is gradual, as they 
reduce one-twentieth of their grant every year. I ven- 
ture to suggest even a smaller rate of reduction, say one 
twenty-fifth or one-thirtieth, especially in the case of 
comparatively poor or weak congregations; but whatever 
the rate determined on, let it be always deducted. Cir- 
cumstances will arise when more aid must be given, and 
so in respect to new congregations and schools for heathen 
children, their grant should be continued in its entirety 
at least for a number of years subject to the same rate of 
reduction afterwards. I think the Society should take 
over nearly all educational work, or give special grants 
not subject to annual reductions for it. New congrega- 
tions should also, for a term of years, be a fixed charge 
on the Society. After that term, they should be made to 
bear ashare of the expenditure and a steady annual re- 
duction should be made in their grant. The Native 
church is just struggling into a position of self-sup- 


port, and in many cases, has barely attained it, and if 


it was made to bear the additional burden of supporting 
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schools and congregations composed of new converts, it 
would simply retard its progress towards independence. 
The natural order should be self-help first, then self-rule 
and then self-extension. , 

In illustration of this, a brief account of the Madras 
Native Church Council, the first organization of the kind 
in all India, with which I have been connected from the 
very outset, may here be given. The Council was formed 
15 years ago under very discouraging circumstsnces. 
With afew bright exceptions, the majority of the Native 
Christians of the Church Missionary Society in Madras 
did not sympathize with it, if they were not actually op- 
posed toit. But nevertheless the machinery was set in 
motion and with very beneficial results. 

In the year when the Native Church Council was formed, 
the annual grant of the Society to the Madras Native con- 
gregations alone was Rs. 3,600. Now it has been reduced 
to Rs. 1,380, though the same work is carried on, on amuch 
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larger scale. The contributions of the two pastorates, — 


controlled by the Council, exceed this sum and amount to 
about Rs. 2,000; three-fourths of which have been con- 
tributed by that one under my immediate charge. It may 
be added that it has almost attained a position of self- 
support. 

In respect to self-rule too, the churches have made 
great progress. At the commencement the Madras Na- 
tive Church Council was composed of 9 members, 3 of 
whom were Huropean Missionaries, one being the Chair- 
man. But gradually as the Native Church became strong- 
er and more liberal, the European element diminished, till 
at length it was entirely withdrawn. And now, true to 
its name, it is a bond fide Native Church Council, its 
Chairman, Secretary and Members being all Native Chris- 
tians. 

Then the Church has been sel/-propagating also, a ne- 
cessary result of a living Church. Two years ago, with 
fresh subsidiary grants from the Society, the Council 
undertook the charge of all the vernacular schools, 12 in 
number, scattered in different parts of the city; and 
about a year ago, the additional charge of a large outly- 
ing district with all its congregations and schools. Thus 
with the exception of the Mahomedan work, the whole 
Tamil Mission of the C. M.S. in and around Madras is 
entirely in native hands. The Council has under its 
direction 10 congregations numbering about 1,500 souls ; 
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24 schools, numbering about 1,150 pupils, of whom 320 
are girls; and about 80 agents; all which formerly con- 
stituted the sole charge of 3 Huropean Missionaries. The 
work of evangelization also, both in the city and in the out- 
lying district, has been taken up by the Council, and two 
of its agents have been set apart entirely for it. When 
the Council was first organized, there were only 4 con- 
gregations numbering 700 souls, and two schools num- 
bering 100 children. May we not regard this as an in- 
stance of the growth of the little stone ? ; 

We look for the time “when the Indian Church shall 
attain its majority, and enter into the enjoyment of 
its rights and privileges as a recognized living member of 
the Church Universal in communion with, but no longer 
dependent upon, other Missionary Churches, now in its 
turn sending forth its messengers of the Gospel to distant 
nations and peoples yet unevangelized.” 

A few more practical, suggestions for attaining the ob- 
ject aimed at may be mentioned. : 

(1.) It should be made a subject of earnest prayer and 
effort in every Christian family. 

(2.) Greater prominence should be given to the weekly 
offertory. “It should be regarded not as an appendage 
to, but an essential part of, Divine worship, an acknow- 
ledgment that the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, that He is the Giver of all, that we owe all to 
Him who gives us richly all things to enjoy.” 

(3.) “ The subject of self-support should be regularly 
and systematically brought before the people by the 
clergy, who should themselves set the example. The 
privilege of giving should be strongly insisted upon. The 
people must be taught that He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, and with Him freely 
gives us all things, has willed and revealed His will in 
the Holy Scriptures that His people should: learn the 
lesson of giving of His gifts, for the support of the 
ministry, for the spread of His gospel and for the relief 
of the poor; and whatever is given in a right spirit out 
of love and obedience to God must lead to the enjoy- 
ment of the blessing which is wrapped up in the privi- 
lege of giving,” 

(4.) “The habit of giving special thank-offerings for 
special mercies should be fostered and encouraged. A 


box for receiving such offerings should be placed in the 
church if not in every house.” 
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(5.) Missionary boxes should be placed in each family, 
and the collections taken once a quarter or half year. 

(6.) An annual meeting should be held, when all the 

members of the congregation should be present, anda 
statement of receipts and disbursements presented for 
their information, and Missionary addresses given, with a 
view to stir them up to greater activity and liberality. 
_ (7.) It need hardly be added that much of the success 
in this important matter depends upon the character, 
influence and effort of the clergy. Pastors of Native 
churches must be men of education and mark as well as 
of deep spirituality and piety. It is a patent fact that 
the Hindus are rising rapidly in importance and influence, 
as the result of the spread of Western education and 
thought, and that many Native Christians are equally 
affected by this influence, and try to secure the benetits of 
a liberal Hnglish education and high mental culture. If 
native pastors who are, or ought to be, leaders of public 
opinion in the Church, do not keep pace with the progress 
of the times and the march of intellect, they will natural- 
ly fail not only to influence the Hindu, but also the 
Christian community. In all our plans for self-support 
it must not be forgotten that the intellectual position of 
pastors is an essential factor. 

Before closing this part of the subject, I beg to submit 
one important point for the earnest consideration, and if 
possible, united decision of this great Conference. If the 
self-support and self-propagation of the Native Churches 
is a noble object, the final acme of Missions, which all the 
Missionary Societies should aim at, and endeavour to 
reach, I venture to think that they must all be one in 
practice as well as in theory, and by sympathy and co- 
operation mutually help to promote it. When one Socie- 
ty strives, in the face of mighty obstacles, to accomplish 
it, certainly it would be highly culpable for another, seem- 
ingly or really, to thwart it by pursuing an opposite po- 
licy, by which the dissatisfied members and agents are 
received, often without reference to their former pastors 
or employers, by offers of aid in temporal matters or by 
larger pay. I can only urge with all the emphasis and 
ardour inmy power thatif this policy be at all pursued 
or continued, it would postpone ad infiritum that happy 
time when the Indian Church shall attain its normal and 
honorable position of independence. . 

III. On the subject of the self-propagation of the 
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Native Churches I need but make a few remarks after the 
hints which have already been thrown out about it. As 
the light, from its very nature, cannot but diffuse itself, so 
the light of the gospel which has illumined the dark soul 
cannot but propagate itself and help to remove the sur- 
rounding darkness. He who has experienced the en- 


lightening and transforming power of the gospel, and 
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tasted the sweetness and greatness of Christ’s love, can- 
not help telling the old, old story to others. What is true 
of individual believers must be true of the Churches; for 
real corporate life is but the expression of individual life. 
When the Thessalonian Church received “ the word in 
much affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost,” “ it sounded 
out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place.” 

Whether the Indian Church is conspicuous for its Mis- 
sionary character and effort, I cannot undertake to deter- 
mine. But as far as my observation goes, I may state 
with some degree of confidence, that the Tamil Church 
has been endeavouring to take its share, however small, 
in this great enterprise. She has sent her Missionaries 
not only to all parts of the Tamil field, but also to the 
Telugu Mission, and the new Mission to the Kois. In- 
deed it may be added that she has her independent re- 
presentatives in Bombay and Calcutta also. From her 
has sounded out the word of the Lord even to regions 
beyond, to Burmah, Ceylon and to the distant island of 
Mauritius. 

If it please the Great Head of the Church to vouchsafe 
afresh baptism of the Spirit, another Pentecostal effu- 
sion, not only the Tamil Church, but the whole Indian 
Church will be filled with power and the Holy Ghost, and 
like the primitive Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, or 
the modern Churches of Christendom, will send forth her 
heralds, full of zeal and self-consecration, to proclaim the 
message of salvation to all the nations of the earth, and 
declare the coming glorious advent of her risen and 
ascended Lord, when the “ little stone” shall have grown 
into a“ great mountain,” so as to fill the whole earth ; 
and the kingdoms of this world shall have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. May the 
burden of our prayer be, “ Come, Lord Jesus,”? and let 


_ India be altogether Thine, and let her teeming millions 


from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin learn to acknow- 


Eee their allegiance to Thee, and crown Thee Lord of 
all! 
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~Srconp Parrer sy tHe Rav. A. V. Timpany, C. B. M., 
Coconada, Madras. 


The two statements of this subject are as closely join- Self-support 

ed in the Christian faith as were the Siamese twins. 24 self 
The death of one is the death of both. A self-supporting '°"S""™ 
Christian Church is self-propagating. Christianity is a 
life—divine life—Christ in its subjects the hope of glory. 
This new life impels to cross-bearing, to sacrifice for the 
gospel. Very far removed from the true Spirit of Chris- 
tianity is self-seeking, or a desire to accept of Christian- 
ity as a means to worldly advancement. 

Yet for some reason there is no idea respecting Chris- Common idea 

tianity more widely spread, or more deeply-seated in the meee 
non-Christian Hindu mind, than that any Hindu who has Chrjatians. 
embraced Christianity has done so for more honour or a 
better living. In very few cases are they willing to grant 
that the convert has changed his faith from conscien- 
tious motives and a sincere desire for the soul’s salvation. 
Thus Christianity is robbed here in India of one of the 
most potent and convincing evidences of its divinity. 
The Christian Hindus are held by their fellow country- 
men to be so many Simon Maguses. 

The well nigh universal system of too much foreign Due to the 
nursing is mainly chargeable with this monstrous per- ects of: 
version of the best proofs of the real divinity and over- Sane, 
mastering power of Christianity. Frequently, noble Hindu 
Christians who have suffered, aye, suffered for Christ, are 
charged by their countrymen with having apostatized to 
Christianity for a living. Had not a rupee of foreign 
money been expended in the direct evangelistic native 
agencies of India, its old faiths would by this time be like 
a doomed city in the grip of an earthquake. Proof of 
this may be had by noting the results which have been 
achieved where the self-support theory has been most re- 
duced to practice. There are no more liberal Christians 
in the world than the Bassein Karens. The Missionary The Bassein 
who first evangelized them insisted on self-support, and Karens. 
left year after year unused, the money given by his Society 
for the support of native preachers &e. The work at first 
was slow, but it grew apace until now there is in all 
Burmah no work to compare with it. Most of you have mm. onoole 
heard of the great ingatherings at Ongole; if there is one Christians. 
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thing more than another which signalizes this work, it is 
the amount of evangelizing done for which no foreign 
money has been paid. The converts are like the Salva- 
tion Army. Their recreation even is to tell some one of 
the world’s Saviour. The writer knew one of the earlier _ 
converts who for nine days in her village had no food and 
stayed in the street. The entire village joined in giving 
her the alternative of surrendering her faith or starving. 
She did neither. The villagers gave in, and she was not 
long alone in the faith. Self-denial and mortification of 
the desires are in the estimation of Hindus, as we all 
know, prime proofs of truth. 

The money which would have been saved by having 
self-supporting native churches, could have been well 
employed in multiplying Mission stations, and the in- 
struments of Christian warfare, such as the training of 
workers, increasing the available literature, &c. 

Why should not Christian Hindus be like Christian 
Englishmen? Who that knows will venture to say that 

o-day.the major part even of Christian work is done by 
a salaried ministry. These are only the leaders. The 
vast army of workers who come from shop and field, from 
office and daily toil, are pre-eminently the source of our 
home churches’ strength and propagating power. “ Let 
him that heareth say come.” 

Our present methods of work have become so fixed, 
that a sudden change back to the simplicity of the gospel 
cannot be made. But we can all begin to work back to it, 
and in time have our native churches self-supporting and 
ageressive. 

Bitter things have been written about the mercenary 
and parasite character of Native Christians. Brethren, 
let us stop this kind of thing. Our Native Christians are 
just what we have made them. It is not fair, manly, or 
Christian for us to train men so that they cannot be in- 
dependent, and then taunt them with their dependence. 
It is not fair for us to develop in them wants they never 
would have known but for us, and then ridicule them 
for having them. 

Other things being equal, no people are more charitable 
than the Hindus. When Hindu Christians come to realize 
that the man or woman who teaches their children, and 


the minister who leads them in Divine things really need 


their help, according to the measure of their ability they 
will give it. 
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The first village school-house chapel built upon my 
former Mission field took about two years in the building, 
and cost me an amount of time and effort that seemed 
out of all proportion to the work accomplished. The 
people were few and they were poor. The mother church 
could only give about one-fifth of the cost of the build- 
ing. The headmen came again and again to me and— 
well, they abused me sometimes. Men and women would 
work all day in the fields and by moonlight at the mud 
walls of their chapel. The work was completed and it 
ennobled the converts, and made chapel building easy for 
the Missionary in other villages, as they came into 
Christianity. I would expend ten rupees in getting one 

-from the native converts, believing that giving is one of 
the very best means of grace. 

As to pastoral support it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral principle that the pastor should be able to thoroughly 
mix with his people and partake of their salt. Hence 
modes of living aud dress different from the people over 
whom a man is pastor cut at the root of the pastoral 
relation. I have never yet seen a Missionary who could 
be a real pastor for a Hindu congregation—modes of life 
preclude such a relation. 

Again, the income to maintain a pastor should corre- 
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this is kept in view any fifty Native Christians can sup- 
port a worker suitable to their wants. It has been well 
remarked, “a razor is not necessary to trim a hedge.” 
Neither for much of the evangelistic work and care of 
most Christian congregations, as at present constituted, is 
a University graduate a necessity. Some churches now 
require the keenest and best cultivated men as pastors 
and teachers, are able to pay a living salary to them and 
do so. With such my paper does not deal. 

Various methods may be followed in securing the gifts 
of the converts and developing their benevolence. Too 
much care cannot be given to have the best methods, but 
they must all spring from the fixed dogged determination 
that every church-member must contribute something to the 
general commonwealth, or must be so poor as to be helped 
from the church funds. Those who are neither hot nor 
cold may well be spued out. They neither help the 
church in the grace of giving, nor influence the un- 
converted for good, but rather for evil. Had I to start 
a Mission from the bottom, these are the lines which, ac- 
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cording to present light, I should follow. My practice 
has been for years to have the names of members and 
adherents of the Station Church ina book. The first 
Sabbath of every month, the morning service is mainly 
made a “ giving service.” The names are called, and the 
gifts are brought and laid upon the church table or altar. 
The short service following is made to bear if possible 
upon some phase of Christian giving. The Missionary 
must give along with the rest, or he will have as poor 
success as the commander who says, “There, men, is the 
battery, take it,’ and immediately betakes himself to a 
place of safety. A fellow Missionary has a collection- 
box for every village. Every Sabbath the headman 
brings it to the service, and they pray and give. This 
is scriptural in two ways. It is commanded, “ Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store” 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It is commended, “Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God.” 
Acts x. 4. Others again take gifts of grain &c. We 
need not contend about methods, only let them be ade- 
quate to reach the membership and adherents. 

Itis hard to find any good incaste. But in making 
the Hindus thoroughly amenable to public opinion, it may 
have done good. I mean Hindu public opinion. Christian 
public opinion in the case of the Native Christians must 
be made to take the place of Hindu sensitiveness. Ifa 
people cannot feel, it would be good work indeed that 
would give them feeling. But when we have a people 
who are amenable to public sentiment, and have only to 
change and ennoble that sentiment, we may well be san- 
guine of success in any well-directed efforts looking to 
such a change. Only let the Christians once come to 
feel that it is the right thing to give and a mean 
thing not to give, and the great question of Church 
life and growth is settled. Recently I was in a village 
where there are a number of members of my Mission.. 
Some one asked when they were to have a school-house 
chapel; I replied, “When you build one.” A Christian 
worker present said, “That is a new way of doing the 
work and one no Missionary ever followed.” My reply 
was, “If I build the house with Mission money, the 
blessing therefor will be given to my countrymen. If 


you build it, then the blessing God gives upon such 


work will be yours. I could not think of robbing you of. 
the blessing.” 
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Church-members trained somewhat as we have indica- 
ted, led by workers who are sufficiently like them in modes 
of living, that they can enter into the homes and enjoy 
the hospitality of the majority of the church-members, 
will give and work—churches composed of such members 
will be self-propagating. They will need teaching and 
must be stirred up to let their light shine for Jesus—my 
experience here on what may be called a side issue may 
be brought in, for it bears directly upon our twin subject. 
Christians who can be induced to honour the Lord’s-day 
will give and work for him who rose the first day of the 
week. 

Difficulties. 

1. Poverty.—Missionaries are influenced more by this 
plea than is good for the converts. If people do not give 
out of their poverty, they will not out of their riches. 
The Christians, as a rule, are poor, but they must learn to 
give then, and get God’s blessing, else they will make 
little progress towards a better condition temporal or 
spiritual. 

2. The very general opinion that of enough pressure rs 
brought to bear on the Mission bag, rupees will come out.— 
-Three-fourths of our workers think that we could, as well 
as not, give them better pay. The converts do not see 
why they should crowd themselves to build or repair 
chapels and school-houses, and feed teachers and pay 
preachers, when all the Missionary need do, is to write a 
cheque to the bank and draw the money, or send home 
and get some one to shake a rupee-tree and forward the 
fruit to India. In all this they are not much unlike our- 
selves. We do not give unless we think it is necessary. 

3. The great apparent disparity between the living of a 
Missionary and of the converts.—I say, “apparent,” for it is 
not real when all things are taken into consideration ; still 
appearances are against the Missionary, and the force of 
his teaching is lessened. 

To these three leading difficulties, we must do as Nelson 
did to the signal to cease firing. ‘Turn our blind eye to 
them and the clear eye to the teaching of God’s word and 
the facts of experience, and like Grant at Richmond 
keep pegging away. If we do this, at no distant day the 
Christian Hindus will be able to give us leave to go to our 
Western homes—our work done. 


Helps. The different Tract Societies could help us in no, 


way more than by getting out a number of plain, crisp, 
34 
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short tracts on different phases of Giving and Working. The 
famous sermon of Blind Yohannes or “ John Concordance” 
on “ Tithes’” would do royal service. The Missionaries 
of one Society should refuse to entertain the workers of 
another Society, unless it is a clear case of conscience 
and not better pay. 
Experience in Personal Hxperrence. My first Mission field was in the 
the Nellore Nellore District, Madras Presidency. It was a new field, 
Mission. save a small part of it. At the end of six years there 
were between seven and eight hundred communicants, 
ten village school-house chapels completed and twelve 
more in building. As far as I can remember I used no 
Mission money in building any of them save one which 
was built pucca and tiled for specialreasons. The central 
church gave a door, window and Rs. 5 to each house. 
That was all the outside help each village received. The 
heathen caste people in most villages gave help in timber 
and thatch. There were schools, but no teacher received 
more than Rs. 2 a month. The preachers certainly did 
not live on what I gave them. The village people gave 
and the work grew. Substantially the same kind of work 
is under way in my present Mission. I have not written 
from theory, but observation and practice, extending over 
more than 14 years of Mission life. I know that Indian 
Christians will give out of their poverty, but am no autho- 
rity on what they will do out of their riches, save that I 
know some of the grandest giving on earth has been on 
Indian soil for a false religion. What will Hindus not do 
for the true if rightly taught! 


OPENING SPEECH 
By tHe Rev. R. A. Hume, A. B. F. M. Ahmednagar, Bombay. 


Moning cf In this discussion I understand self-support to refer mainly to | 

self-support, Pecuniary matters, and ‘to mean the condition when the money of 
foreign Missionary Societies will be spent only in efforts to reach 
non-Christians. At such a time some Mission agents may be 
members of the Indian churches, but this will not prevent the 
condition being one of self-support; unless it is assumed, as 
cannot be fairly done, that a hard-working man labouring for non- 
Christians does not earn his income as fairly if employed by a 
Mission, as if employed by any one else. Still, ifa large part of 
the members of a church are Mission employees, the independent 
basis of that church is uncertain and somewhat abnormal. 
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The state of few, if any, of our Indian churches now being one Fundamental 


of independence of foreign money, in order to consider how self- 
support may be developed, let us first grasp clearly the funda- 
mental principle which should govern the matter. I believe that 
it will be recognized that the sound principle for churches is the 
same as for individuals. The truest help that one can render to a 
weak and troubled man is not to take away his burden, but to 
call out his best strength to enable him to bear it. Is not this 
also the golden principle to apply to churches? The truest help 
that we can render to our weak Christians and churches is not to 
take their burdens from them, but to call out their best strength 
that they may be able to bear their burdens. This seems so 
axiomatic that 1 will not take time even to illustrate it. 

First then, a few reasons, briefly stated, why it is the proper 
burden of the Native Christian community to provide, if possible, 
the money for securing the supply of its religious and mental 
wants. 

1. It is recognized to be the duty of every man and of every 
community to pay, if possible, for the supply of bodily wants. It 
is not only an imposition, but a personal disadvantage to depend on 
others when one can do for himself. As Christians we consider 
our spiritual and intellectual wants as more important than our 
bodily wants. Hence there is even more reason why Christian 
men should meet the cost of these higher wants, if they possibly 
can. 

2. Men most prize and enjoy that for which they make the 
most exertion and the most sacrifice. One illustration which will 
come home to every one of us may clinch this point. Why is 
every man and woman of us most interested each in his or her 
own station and special work ? Simply because it is there and on 
that, that we have expended our labour and time and money and 
prayers. This is human nature. So, at home, it has been found 
that one of the best ways of getting a man interested in any 
effort is to put some responsibility for if upon him. It is just 
the same with the Native Christians. 

3 It is one of the best means of developing the spiritual life 
of our Christians and churches. Our great aim is to make our 
Christians godly. Now nothing is more characteristic of God 
than His giving. Every process of nature and providence and 
salvation is an illustration of that great characteristic of God 
which has led men to style Him “ The Great Giver.” We 
ourselves and our Native Christians may exercise apostolic faith, 
and pray without ceasing, and endure trials with patience, and 
manifest or think we are manifesting other Christian duties and 
virtues, but we can never become godlike until like Him we 
exercise the grace of giving. : om 

So, if some are inclined to think that until the Native Christians 
become more spiribual-minded, it cannot be expected that they 
will give much for their own religious wants or for the good of 
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others, should it not, looking at the subject philosophically, be 
put the other way, and said that the members of our Christian 
communities cannot become spiritual-minded until like God they 
exercise the grace of giving ? 

In the United States, Home Missionary churches which excuse 
themselves from doing their utmost in giving for their own reli- 
gious privileges and for the spread of the Gospel, because they are 
small and weak, are rarely, if ever, generous or spiritual-minded 
churches, when they become large and wealthy. 

Take an Indian illustration. There is near a certain city a 
vigorous Native Christian village containing as I am told, 400 or 
500 well-to-do Christians, mainly farmers, who own good houses, 
and many cattle, and a considerable amount of land for which 
they pay Rs. 2000 annually as Government rent. When weak, 
they did not feel able to give anything for religious and benevo- 
lent purposes. But the habit of not feeling able has grown and. 
strengthened with the years, and even to-day they give almost 
nothing for the support of their religious privileges, and are not 
content because the European Missionary comes to preach for 
them only ovce a month, though he sends an intelligent and godly 
preacher to minister to them the other three Sabbaths of the 
month. This is the law of spiritual life, and the present condition 
of considerable sections of the Indian Christian community is an 
Ulustration of it. One reason why many a Native Christian com- 
munity is in a low spiritual state is that the Missionary has 
taught them to read from the Bible, “ Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” but has taught them by practice really to suppose 
that it is more blessed to receive than to give, : 

Experience will sustain the statement that one of the objects 
best fitted to lead the Native Christians to exercise the grace of 
giving is the support of a pastor. 

4. It is well known that the Native church which exerts itself 
to meet its own expenses has far more influence upon the non- 
Christian community, ; 

Not to mention other points, these four considerations prove 
that our truest way of helping the Native Christians is the golden 
rule first laid down, 2. ¢., not to take from them the burden of the 
pecuniary responsibility for their privileges, but to call out their 
best strength to enable them to bear it themselves, 

Now how is their best strength to be called out ? 

1. Let us not place upon them any needless burden by putting 
upon them expensive Western ways. 

2. Let us not underrate the ability of the Christians to sup- 
port their own institutions, nor allow them to underrate it. It is 
very difficult for the foreign Missionary to avoid this common 
mistake. The poorest Christian inmates of poor asylums can out — 
of their pittances afford to buy tobacco and betel-nut. Hence 
they can afford to give something for the Church of Christ if 
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they wish. As Hindus and Musulmans these Christians all gave 
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They will not give less for Christ’s Church unless Missionaries 
unintentionally lead them to deso. Ina city of India there is 
an intelligent Native Christian in good position who receives not 
many hundred rupees less than a thousand a month. The church 
of which he is a member is now anxious to repair and enlarge its 
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house of worship at a cost of several thousand rupees. How - 


much do you suppose that this Native Christian gave to the fund 
for a church building for the use of himself and his family ? 
Rs. 20. I was astonished to hear the Missionary there intimate 
that he thought the man had done pretty well. And doubtless 
the Native Christian, too, thought that he had done pretty well, as 


he had not been accustomed or expected todomuch, Yet the . 


- Missionary, with perhaps half the salary of the other and with a 


much more expensive establishment, had very likely subscribed a 
much larger sum for building this church which was not for his 


own use, but for the use of that well-to-do Native Christian and . 


others: and had also sent urgent appeals to people in England 
and India for the several thousand rupees needed for this purpose. 
On the other hand, I know a Native Christian who has an income 
of only Rs. 1200 a year, who has for the past two years given over 
Rs. 200 yearly for the support of pastors and Missionary work. 
No country in the would can show better than India the value 
of the homely but important truth, that many littles make a 
mickle. When the Western wishes to make a great illumination 
he depends on a few powerful burners of gas or electric light. 
The Hastern uses a thousand little lights, each of which is cheap 
and insignificant. But how pleasing and effective is their com- 
bination! The support of non-Christian religious teachers and 
institutions in India depends mainly on a multitude of small gifts. 
Missionaries sometimes imagine that it is an imposition and out 
of the question to expect poor Christians to give for their religious 
institutions, forgetting that the poorest Indian widow could not 
be poorer than she who fed Elijah from her last handful of meal, 
or she whose all was but two mites. But the one was dis- 
tinctly requested in the name of God and in trust upon Him to 
give from her handful, and the other was commended for having 
thrown her all into the Lord’s treasury. This was doubtless be- 
cause these poor women could best ina this way, and could only 
after thus giving, receive the large blessings which they received. 
3 In order to call out the best strength of the Native Chris- 
tians in this direction, giving up to the limit of their ability for 
the support of their institutions must be placed before them as a 
duty. Many Missionaries and Native Christians have perverted 
that inspiring text “God loveth a cheerful giver” to mean that if 
any one does not wish to give, he need not do so. The sermon 
on that text might well have two heads: (1) God loveth the 
giver. God is by nature a giver, and cannot feel pleasure in one 
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who does not give; (2) God loveth a cheerful giver. Unless we 
are prepared to teach that one is excused from doing any duty 
which he cannot do cheerfully, let us never allow that pernicious 
doctrine that the Native Christians should not be urged to give 
for their religious institutions, up to their ability, if they do not 
give cheerfully. vat 

4. But we should rise higher than duty, and represent giving 
for the support of church institutions as a precious privilege. 
Christ so loved the Church that He gave Himself for it 
(Eph. v. 25). Let us and ou: native Christians so love the Church 
that we will gladly give our best gifts for it. 

5. Use every other motive. Paul was accustomed to praise 
the churches which did well, and to praise them when writing to 
other churches. In this way he quickened and encouraged those 
who were foremost in this grace, and he also stimulated others to 
imitate them. 

6. Justas far as possible let us make the privileges of the 
Christians depend on their faithfulness in helping to pay for 
them. Whenever a new desire or opportunity arises, let the 
Christians’ getting what they wish depend, so far as the Mis- 
sionary is concerned, on their exerting themselves for it. 

7. The best giving strength of no Church at home or in India 
can be called out without system. Not only should principle and 
love prompt to generous giving, but system is essential to large 
success, The system may vary in different places, but probably 
that system will secure the largest amounts which leads men as 
an ordinary rule to dedicate a certain portion of their incomes for 
given objects. 

Nowa few words to show how the principles indicated have. 
been in a measure carried out in the American Marathi Mission of 
Western India. For along time the Mission had done almost every 
thing, and this made it doubly hard to lead the churches to self- 
support. Buta few years ago an effort was made to explain and 
impress upon our Christians the duty and grace of giving for the 
support of their pastors. Providentially our leading Native 
Christians and the Missionaries were led to take up the position 
that as the Jews were expected to give to the Lord a tenth of all 
their incomes, we, Christians, should not give less; and it was felt 
that in devising a system for ourselves, we could not get a better 
general principle than that of urging every Christian to give a 
tenth of his income to the Lord. Some immediately adopted the 
rule and have followed it from the first. It was hard for 
some to feel able or willing to do so. Some decided to do so 
and only partially lived up to their resolution. But the habit 
was strengthening ; and the spiritual life of our whole Christian 
community was growing higher, and men publicly testified that in 


_ their experience they had found God’s promise in Mal. iii. 10 true, 


when they withheld their tithes God had not blessed their sources 
of income, and when they had given tithes, the Lord had opened 
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the windows of heaven and poured out a blessing. And now 
giving a tenth of their incomes is widely practised by our Chris- 
tians, and with a good degree of cheerfulness by many. By re- 
gularly giving in this systematic way, both Native Christians and 
- Missionaries were surprised to find how large was the ability in 

the direction of self-support of a body composed: mainly of poor 
Christians. Some of the churches began to pay the entire salary 
of their pastors. And on the occasion of a Jubilee meeting held a 
little more than a year ago, the Christians raised the nucleus of a 
sustentation fund to help the weaker churches, and so placed 
themselves in a position where they could support all their pastors 
without any Mission help. During the past year 17 ordained 
pastors ministered to the churches connected with our Mission and 
received from Rs 15 to Rs. 50a month, and they were all sup- 
ported by the Christians themselves without the grant of a rupee 
- from the Mission. 

I remark incidentally that all licenses to preach and ordinations 
and withdrawals of ordination and other ecclesiastical matters are 
managed by an association of which no Missionary is in any way 
a member, or by the churches themselves. 

Time will not allow a minute description of the way in which 
the funds for the support of pastors are collected, but it should be 
said that an essential to large success in this direction is a faith- 
ful, active and courteous church treasurer or steward to collect, 
keep and disburse money. If possible, this treasurer should be a 
Native Christian, and not a Missionary. When the latter acts as 
church treasurer there is room for the suspicion that some of the 
Christians do not give, but that the Missionary sometimes takes 
the money, and the Christians are not as strong as when they are 
obliged to carry their own responsibilities. 

One of our churches has a pastor who receives little or nothing 
from the church, but who supports himself. Being the most 
suitable man in the church, he was selected by them to be their 
spiritual leader and was ordained to the ministry. But some of 
our churches have found, as the churches of ancient times soon 
found, that there are serious disadvantages in having a pastor 
who devotes part of his time to purely secular affairs, and that it 
is much better somehow to pay him a salary sufficient for bis 
support and to expect him to devote all his time to the ministry. 

Properly speaking, self-support does not refer to the payment of 
pastors’ salaries only, and the principle of calling out the best 
strength of the Native Christians to enable them to carry their 
own burdens should be applied, as far as possible, to the erection 
of church buildings, to educational privileges, to the support of 
their more helpless members, by the organization of Widows’ Aid 
Societies and in other ways, and to all other matters. 

Our theme calls for some remarks on self-propagation in the 
Native Church, as well as on self-support, and there is an intimate 
connection between the two. But time allows only a brief state- 
ment of two thoughts, 
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1. ' The best strength of the Indian Church in the direction of 
self-propagation can only be called out by setting every Christian 
to do something: This doesnot mean that men or women should 
be encouraged to attempt what they are not qualified to do; and 
it includes the idea that at least hereafter no branch of Mis- 
sionary work is likely to be so fruitful as our best efforts to train 
up workers of all grades of attainment, not stopping till the fullest 
Theoiogical training is given to our best educated men. But, 
as in the matter of giving, so in the matter of personal Christian 
effort, our churches at home and in India need to remember that 
every one has at least one talent, and that it is especially those 
with the single talent who are apt to excuse themselves from 
using it and from whom men with more talents expect nothing, 
but whom God will never excuse. One chief reason why there are 
not more numerous and more successful Christian workers every- 
where is because men and women wait, and often think they must 
wait, to begin personal work for others until they are highly 
trained. But like the Samaritan woman, every other woman who 
has met the Lord can tell her neighbours of Him; like Andrew 
every Christian can find his brother and tell him of the Messiah ; 
like Philip every one can seek out his fellow-townsman to deli- 
ver the same message; like Naaman’s captive maid every child 
ean tell what he or she knows of a great prophet; and this, I 
earnestly believe, we should encourage every true Christian man, 
woman and child todo, If Moody had waited for training be- 
fore engaging in Christian work, or had allowed himself to be 
deterred from his efforts, as some well meaning persons tried to 
do, the kingdom of God would have been less near than it is 
to-day. 

(2.) The best strength of the Native Christians in the direc- 
tion of self-propagation can be called out only when they and we 
think of the duty and privilege of evangelistic efforts—notas a 
trust laid upon the apostles 1800 years ago, and hence in a general 
way as applicable to us—but when they and we realize the per- 
sonal presence of the living Christ, and looking from our inmost 
souls on His divine face and tear-dimmed eyes we see Him point- 
ing to the men and women who are living to-day, and to whom we 
can speak or to whom we can send the gospel, and then hear Him 
pronounce our names as He says “ ———, go preach the Gospel ; and 
lo, Iam with you.” Then shall our Native Christians and we be 
inspired in some fuller degree with the yearning for souls ex- 
pressed by the Saviour’s words, “ Other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring: and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 


SecoND SPEECH BY THE Ruy. G. C. Durr, B. M.S., Khulna, 
Bengal. 
I owe a great debt of gratitude to the first Missionaries who 
brought the Gospel of Jesus Christ to my country and laid the 


bad 
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foundation of the Christianity that has now spread over it. But 
with all their virtues, they were foreigners, and made mistakes in 
attempting to manage their converts, just as the early English 
conquerors did when they first tried to govern the country. 
These mistakes arose from their doing everything according to 
their foreign ideas and ways, without the least regard to the ideas 
and ways of the natives. To give an instance, they supposed we 
were a great barbarous nation, and could know nothing of music; 
being themselves quite ignorant of the fact that music had been 
for many ages studied in India, and that Sanskrit treatises had 
been written upon it. So they taught us their style of music, 
which was quite unsuited to our taste, and although we would 
sing their hymns to please our teachers, we did not relish them at 
all. In order that you may understand this, I will mention that 
when I was in England and Scotland, I used to sing some of our 
airs to amuse the friends; and there would always be some such 
remark as this made, “ How queer a tune is this, Mr. Dutt!” 
Just so was our feeling with regard to the foreign music, 

The same holds true with respect to instrumental music. When 
I first got charge of a congregation, I thought I would touch the 
people’s hearts by means of music, and I got a ¢wm-twm which I 
used to play to them. But when the Missionary paid us a visit 
he said, ““ What heathen practice is this’? Whereupon I repented 
and did not touch the tum-tum for some time. I was then young 
and easily frightened. Afterwards, when’ I became more inde- 
pendent, I fought with the Missionaries. For I felt that I had 
received my commission to preach from Christ, and that I must 
preach by means which were available in this country. 
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If ever the Native Church becomes self-supporting, it will be Daily handful 


under Native preachers, who will have been educated under the 
Missionaries. I will tell you what course I follow myself. When 
Iwas a boy my father kept and worshipped a rather expensive 
idol. At length, in order to save himself the daily trouble, he 
presented the idol to a priest, and agreed to pay him a certain 
sum monthly to perform the usual ceremonies on his account. 
Then my mother, who was a shrewd, discerning woman, contrived 
to obtain the money by simply taking and putting aside a handful 
of the rice purchased for our morning and evening meals. Well, 
as I say, I told my wife of this plan of my mother’s, and she, 
every time she cooked our food, abstracted a handful of the rice, 
and at the end of a month she had eight annas’ worth, which was 
sold for the benefit of the Church. Our method was soon adopted 
in other families, and each month they come with an offering of 
eight or ten annas. I say eight or ten annas, because some 
women’s hands are larger than others. ‘This is an example of the 
customs and manners of the country which ought to be studied by 


Missionaries if they wish to develop self-support in the Native 


Church. enn 
The time allowed me for speaking is almost spent, so I shall 


of rice. 
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only add a word about self-propagation. I am the founder of 
Christian Christian melas in the Bengal Presidency. They give a very good 
Melas. opportunity for all Christians who will work, whether by_preach- 
ing or singing or in any other way, to help in the proclamation 
of the Gospel. This suits our people. If all foreign support 
were withdrawn, the Native Church would gather together and 
propagate itself. But as workers are wanted for this work in all 
circumstances, Missionaries ought diligently to seek out and cul- 
tivate all possible voluntary lay-helpers. 

Self-support Ruy, T. 8. Surv, A. B. F. M., Jaffna, said:—In our Ceylon 
in Ceylon. Mission we have 13 Native churches, all but three, self-supporting : 
the smallest has but 17 members, but supports its own pastor. 
Several of the churches have upwards of 100 members. This has 
been brought about in the past ten or eleven years, The churches 
are governed according to the Congregationalist or Presbyterian 
plan of our American Missionaries: part are Congregationalists, 
part Presbyterians. Our rule is, that all shall give something, 
and if possible one-tenth the annual income. Many of our mem- 
bers are employed on good salaries, and can easily pay one-tenth. 
In the church with 17 members, one man gets Rs. 150 per month, 
and another Rs. 100 as Sub-inspector in the Educational Depart- 
ment; both pay one-tenth. Besides monthly offerings there are 
the harvest offerings. In April or May atter the harvest each 
church holds a special meeting for this purpose. Some bring a 
tithe of the harvest; some bring rice, others fowls, goats, &c., &e. ; 
after service all these things are sold at auction, sometimes an 
orange sells for a Rupee, the proceeds going to the fund. Many 
people give a handful of rice regularly day by day: in boarding 
schools the handful is taken out of the daily allowance, and thus 
Christian mothers are trained, while girls, to deny themselves. 
Besides there are special offerings from absent members. We have 
1,014 members. Last year they gave us Rupees 5,800; of this 
Rs. 4000 went to pastors, Rs. 700 to the Native Missionary Society 
which carries on work in the smallislands &c. One of our beat 
givers is a poor woman of the tree-climbing caste, blind of one 
eye. She works in the field; has an income of a rupee and a half 
per month. She gives one-tenth, and her handtul of rice besides. 
Our people are in good circumstances and are not scattered : this 

of course accounts in part for our success. 

Mr, R. C. Bosn, M. HE. C., Lucknow, said:—I have scarcely 
anything to add to what has been so well said in the first of 
the able papers that have been read. If the principles embodied 
in it were carried out systematically, the Native churches would 
in time be thoroughly self-supporting and self-propagating. Let 
me make a couple of remarks. ; 

European 2. Foreign or European Missionary control should not, under 


Res = present circumstances, be withdrawn from these churches. The 
Teen Apostles were placed under unfavourable circumstances, and they 


had to do what proved a source of weakness to the infant churches 
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they founded. Their leaving them unprovided for and uncontrolled 

was a misfortune. What were the consequences of this unsuitable 
step on their part? Serious errors of doctrine and practice crept 
into the churches, and almost all of them were corrupted. The 
majority of these churches are now dead, and the few which live 
are examples of corruption. Is all this to be repeated? Is that 
to be regarded as a source of strength which really proved a 
weakness? If foreign control were withdrawn from the Native 
churches now, serious errors would creep into them, and they 
would be corrupted. 

2. Again if these churches were all at once made self-support- 
ing, they would be under inferior pastoral supervision. They can 
not, under their present circumstances, command the services of 
the sort of men by whom they can be raised to a higher platform 
of intelligence and piety. Nothing makes me more impatient 
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than to hear that the paying system spoils Native preachers, If The paying 


the paying system spoils them, it spoils the Missionaries also. It 
would spoil them more, if they continued paid agents, and left 
their assistants unprovided for ; while the masses of our countrymen 
would look upon them as cheats and these as dupes! ‘Tho truth 
is—the paying system does not spoil them; and if they prepared 
their agents as Christ prepared the apostles, that is, if they re- 
_ produced themselves in their agents by the closest friendly con- 
tact, is would not spoil anybody connected with Missions. 

Tae Rev. W. R. Buacxert, OC. M. S, Calcutta, said:—The 
“ Church Council” system described in Mr. Satthianadhan’s paper 
is in operation also in all the Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society throughout India. It was introduced in Bengal un- 
der the direction of the late Rev. J. Vaughan, whose absence 
this day all must regret, and none more so than myself, on whom 
the chairmanship of the Bengal Native Church Council has de- 
volved. I am happy to say that the Council is working well, 
‘and showing such an amount of independence as even to have 
declined a course of action suggested from European quarters. 
I differ from Mr. Satthianadhan on one point; I think self- 
direction must precede self-support, or at least accompany its 
development, and not be deferred till the Church is self-supporting. 
Add to these a zealous spirit of self-extension, and the future of 
the Church will be secured. While fully agreeing that highly 
educated ministers are not required for village congregations, I 
yet think that one want of the church in India is learned men,— 
men qualified by the study of Church History to take the lead in 
the organization of a Church for India. 

Tur Rev. P. C. Bost, F.C. M., Oaleutta, said :—I will only 
say a word or two, as it will be to my advantage to sit at the feet 
of this august assembly and learn rather than to speak. But as I 


know that this Conference would be glad to be acquainted with the 


individual opinions of the Indian Christians on so vital a subject 
as the “ self-support and self-propagation of the Native Churehes” 


system. 
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I feel no diffidence in saying a word or two. ‘The point to which 
I would specially refer now is, whether the time has arrived for the 
withdrawal altogether of the pecuniary help which the Native 
churches in India are receiving from the Societies in Great 
European Britain. I allude to this subject for I understand that it is being 
aid eee seriously considered in certain quarters. ‘Though Christianity 
Ea piste has been preached in this country for more than a century, yet 
eeping in view the spiritual condition of the Native churches, 
the time has not, to my humble thinking, as yet arrived for the 
stoppage altogether of the pecuniary assistance rendered so kindly 
by the different Societies for the ministrations of the Native 
churches, Such a step, in my humble opinion, would be going 
from one extreme to another, and would not be healthful. I 
would readily admit, however, that it is high time that we, the 
Indian Christians, should stand on our own legs, but alas! our 
legs, owing to lack of healthful growth, are yet too weak to 
support us. I would say to the Societies in Great Britain and to 
their representatives in India, Bear with usa little more when 
you have done so much for us. Indeed some of us can say we 
owe, humanly speaking, everything to you. If you had not 
looked after us, nourished us and cherished us, where would we 
have been now. It is through your parental and brotherly care, 
that we are what we are, and therefore bear with us a little more. 
Bengali F.C. One word more, that is, how to attain the “ self-support and 
Church in gelf-propagation of the Native churches” gradually. Here I 
Calcutta. would illustrate what I have to say by referring to that particular 
church of which I am a member. J mean the church at Corne 
wallis Square, established by that prince of Missionaries the Rev. 
Alexander Duff, for the spiritual benefit of the converts of the 
Free Church Mission. If I am asked how this church ean be 
self-supporting, is it by the payment of a very liberal contribu: 
tion by those who worship in this church? I would say, No. For 
this contribution alone would not be sufficient, for it has already 
failed, owing to the resident members being very few and for 
other reasons. How is this church to be self-supporting then ? 
It isin my humble opinion by recognizing as assistants to the 
Pastor one or two of the members who support themselves by 
secular work, whom the Presbytery may consider worthy for such 
a calling, and when the pastorate falls vacant, to appoint one of 
them most fitted for the work to the vacant office. No doubt 
such a recognition would slightly modify the principles of the 
Society to which this church belongs, but all that I urge now is 
that considering all the aspects of the question whether such a 
modification would not help materially to an easy solution of the 
problem, namely, the “ self-support and self-propagation of the 
Native churches.” My remarks equally apply to the Native 
churches connected with other denominations in India. M 
earnest prayer to God is, that that day may soon hasten when the 
Native churches in India may be chiefly presided over by men__ | 
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who support themselves by secular work and are spiritually fitted 
for such an honorable calling—men who are in no way a burden 
upon those who, in the providence of God, have been entrusted to 
their care. No doubt there are other modes for making the Na- 

tive churches self-supporting, but what I have now urged, seems to 
me to be the simplest of all. 

Toe Rey. P. M. Mouxsraz, S. P.G., Oaleutia, said :—Self- 
support and self-propagation are the results of a healthy spiri- 
tual growth. It would be absurd to expect the former when the 
latter is wanting. That the Native Church has been stunted in its 
spiritual growth isa lamentable fact, borne out by the testimony 
of Native pastors and others acquainted with the real state of 
affairs in the Native Christian community. While undoubtedly 

the Native Christians themselves are to blame for this, some 
share of it falls upon their foreign teachers as well. And, in 
an assembly like this, it is but right that this should be clearly 
stated. Whena Hindu changes his faith and is baptized, there 
is always an interval between his baptism and the time by which 
he settles down outwardly in some form of Christian life. This 
interval is always a critical period, upon which depends much 
what sort of a member he is going to be of the Christian Church 
and community. If sufficient care and attention be given to the 
new convert during this period, so as to help him in forming pro- 
per habits and rules of Christian life, much of the things so much 
deplored at present would be avoided. ‘The convert is left too 
much, and alas! too soon to himself. He takes his place in the 
Christian community, and is received it may be as a full member 
of the church, but not perhaps with that vivid realization of 
faith, nor with those habits and rules of life which go so far to 
determine his Christian character. Under such circumstances it 
is no wonder that the spiritual growth of the Native Church should 
become stunted ; and that being so, how can it be expected to be 
self- propagating P 

Again, we are speaking of self-support. Have the converts 
been taught while young that it is their duty to give, and to form 
habits of giving? On the other hand, has not everything been 
provided for them, and giving found no place in whatever training 
they might have received at the hands of Missionaries? I do 
not say that the Missionaries were wrong in providing things 
needful in the case of helpless converts under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, but the mistake was in not teaching them to give 
while they were yet young, and in not requiring them to help 
themselves where they were able to do so. The result of this 
mistake is seen in its worst form in some of the village churches 
with which I am acquainted. 

It has been mentioned by one of the speakers that one of the 
great hindrances to self-support is the unhappy divisions which 
have broken up the infant Native Church. Nothing is to be 
regretted so much as this, Perhaps the foreign Missionaries 
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themselves regret it as much as we do. That speaker very earn- 
estly and eloquently urged that if the Native Church be left 
alone in this matter of division, and be helped to unite together 
as one body it will soon stand upon its own legs. I incline fully 
to agree with him. I think the time has come when the Native 
Church may be safely left alone to a certain extent at least, and 
helped if possible to find out if in the history of the Christian 
Church, at least so far as England is concerned, there ever was a 
time when the Church was undivided, and to see if the faith and 
polity of that undivided Church, which were good enough for the 
forefathers of our spiritual teachers, would do for us Indian 
Christians. 

Tue Rev. P. Brswas, 8. A. M., Furreedpore, Bengal, said:— 
When I became a convert I had the idea that it was the duty of 
the foreign churches not only to pay our native pastors, but to pro- 
vide us with sacramental wine and everything else ; many converts 
have the sameidea. ‘The early Missions could not be self-support- 
ing, but the time has come when the Native Church should begin to 
support itself. Many say, ‘“ We converts are too poor to give.” 
But as we know, in Christian lands the givers are not all rich. 
Of the money received from foreign lands, a good part is made up 
of widows’ mites and children’s pocket money. JI have been to 
Australia and have seen something of the givers. A poor widow 
gave her boy a three-penny piece as he started to school: when he 
returned she asked how he had spent it: “O, mamma, I’ve put 
the money in the best possible place, the Missionary box”. She 
gave him another piece of silver and it went the same way. Let 
usfollow the example and be self-denying. Persevere and the 
result is certain. To our European friends I would say, Don’t 
be impatient to withdraw your aid, the time is coming when we 
of our own accord will release you from this burden. The time 
is coming when the men and women of India will accept Christ. 

Mr. J. G. Suomen, Editor Indian Ohristian Herald, Calcutta, 
said :—Missionaries in India have not laboured in vain. We are 
better then we were: I am a better man than I would have been 
had I remained a Hindu. One reason why Native Christians do 
not give more liberally is because they do not understand the 
need. I know of one Native Christian whose salary is Rs. 1,000 
per month who gives not one-tenth but one-third his salary to 
charitable purposes: perhaps he does not give much of this to the 
support of any pastor. The Hindus give to Brahmins blindly, 
z, é., whether the latter are rich or poor. Are Christians to give 
thus? It has come to be expected that in the Church the sermon 
should be well written and well delivered. I believe there should 
be churches where one of a number of praying men should be 
set apart to lead in worship; he should not be paid: let there 
be a fund from which teachers may be supported. ‘There are 


800 Brahmo Somajes. These carry on their own services and 


also support a band of Missionaries—they are following the 
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Apostles; why should not we work inthe same way? Let teachers 
be appointed and supported from a general fund. We contend 
not for uniformity but for wnzty. There may be diversity but 
there is one Mediator, Christ. We can help each other. Let all 
use the gift God has given, 

THe Rev. A. McKenna, B. M.S., Beerbhoom, Bengal, said :— 
Some twenty yearsagolI had to take over charge of a Bengali 
ehurch. When I did so, and looked into the church books 
it was found that many of the members had gone to heaven. 
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As a matter of common honesty, therefore, the list had to be 


re-written, the result in the Annual Mission Report being that a 
considerable decrease was shown. I shall not forget the rebuke 
I received from home on that occasion; I was stigmatized as an 
“unsuccessful Missionary” because I had ventured to state the 
truth; and because I was willing that my Native brethren should 
be translated, out of the statistical table of a Mission Report, to a 
higher and a better place. In those days I was thinner-skinned 
than I am now. But my conviction, based upon experience is, 
that one main reason why our Native churches do not become 
self-supporting is, that our Missionaries have been afraid to allow 
them to become so. ‘Transition might be followed by commo- 
tion, and that perhaps by decrease. . 

Then, our present system of a paid preachership stands dead in 
the way of the independence of our Bengali churches. I am 
speaking of the system, and not of the men. I have long ceased 
to entertain hope of our churches ever becoming self-sustaining 
so long as the present system continues. Several years ago 1 
took over charge of one of our largest Bengal Missions. ‘The 
churches connected with the Mission were all rural churches, and 
could not possibly afford for pastors anything like the salaries 
paid by tke Society to its preachers. Indeed, any salary would 
probably be largely in kind, and not in money. Now these 
Society’s preachers were pastors of these churches, And when [ 
tried to make a beginning in the direction of self-support, by 
making them dependent on the churches for certain items sup- 
plied before that by the Society, it was very much like putting 
one’s hand in a hornet’s nest. J found myself in the position of 
David of old; I was surrounded by bulls of Bashan. Are we not 
expecting average men to relinquish comparatively well paid 
appointments as Society’s preachers, for the poor position that 
would be accorded them, at first at least, as pastors of the Native 
churches? ‘he whole of these paid preachers I maintain ought 
at once to be put far away from these churches, for they are at 
present most injuriously affecting them: For such men there is 
elsewhere abundance of employment as evangelists. 

That decided and energetic progress could be made in this 
matter of self-supporting Native churches, did we only honestly 
try, is 1 think indubitable. Four years ago, I took over charge 
of a Bengal Mission, having connected with it a small Native 
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church. None of its members were really well-to-do, and most 
of them were very poor. The chapel—a building about 50 feet 
square—was in need of extensive repairs. I therefore said to the 
senior Native preacher, the chapel must be repaired, or it will fall 
down. Now this man had been a preacher over thirty years, and 
what was his answer? “Yes, Sir, we must send a subscription 
list round the station.” No, I said, not round the station, but 
amongst ourselves. The result was satisfactory, and it was 
accomplished by the power of littles. Not only, with some small 
extraneous aid, was the building thoroughly put to rights then, 
but a regular system of giving all round has long been fully 
established, and has borne good fruit. No one ever talks now of 
“sending a subscription list round the station.” And yet,it was 
in this very church that I preached, my first Sunday, on the text 
that was referred to by a previous speaker, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” And this was the application made of it. 
An aged sister met me atthe chapel door, and said, ‘““You have 
just preached from that excellent text, to remember that it is more 


blessed to give than to receive. And yet, Sir, although you have 


been here three days already, you have not given me a single 
rupee.” 

ie Rev. J. Scorr, W. M.S., Colombo, Ceylon, said :—Great 
advances have been made in Ceylon towards the self-support of 
Christian churches. As the time is so limited I would give only 
one instance, viz., Morotto Mulle, one of the divisions of a popu- 
lous place twelve miles from Colombo called Morotto. The work of 


- the Wesleyan Mission here was begun in 1841 by one who was a 


pure Sinhalese, though like many of his fellow countrymen un- 
fortunately bearing a Portuguese name, the Rev. Peter G. de 
Zylva. He was a man of apostolic spirit, and by means of 
preaching wherever he found an opportunity and of house-to-house 
visiting, he was the means in about twenty years of bringing more 
than six hundred persons to the knowledge of Christ. The church 
he founded has continued to flourish, and at Morotto there are now 
two stations of the Wesleyan Mission each with its own Sinhalese 
pastor and each doing well. Referring now only to Morotto 
Mulle, there are about 300 church-members who entirely sustain 
their minister, and with a little and decreasing help from the 
Mission, support also large schools for boys and girls. In 1881 
the people raised for the support of the minister Rs. 728 ; it will 
be remembered that cost of living is greater in Ceylon than in 
many parts of India; they presented as a thankoffering to the 
Parent Society, the collection at the Missionary meeting, Rs. 80; 
they contributed to the Extension Fund for sending the Gospel 
to the Buddhists in the interior and elsewhere Rs. 150; and for 
building and other purposes they gave Rs. 1,006. Total contri- 
buted in 1881, Rs. 1,964. This congregation does not contain 


_ any very wealthy persons, but consists chiefly of the middle class, 


traders and artisans, mostly carpenters. I may add that in 1879 
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E opened the new chapel at Morotto Mulle, a large substantial 

and beautiful building erected from a native design under native 
superintendence and by native labour. Labour for the roof and 
windows was contributed gratuitously; 100 carpenters, not alk 
Wesleyans, freely giving a week’s work. Proceedings were begun 
on a Monday morning by a prayer-meeting. The Christian 
women of the place brought food for the workmen, and by Satur- 
day night the wood-work was completed. Nearly all the money 
for this building was given by Native Christians ; a little contri- 
buted from other sources stimulated the people to set about a 
further undertaking, v%z., a house for the pastor, which has now 
been completed for two years. Ib is well built and convenient ; 
perhaps some who were so inclined to asceticism would deem: it 
too good for an English Missionary to live in. : 

A donation from the Treasurer of the Parent Society when on 
a visit to the place, encouraged the people to carry out a third’ 
great scheme. Adding liberal efforts of their own to the fund 
thus begun, they built a really noble Mission hall, used for public 
meetings and the day and Sunday Schools; the Sunday School 
contains 500:children, is taught by 46 teachers, and is entirely 
managed by natives. For in Ceylon we have a good measure not 
only of self-support but of self-rule; the larger stations (or 

eircuits as we call them) manage their local affairs by means of 
quarterly meetings ; while in the annual district meeting there 
are only 7 or 8 Missionaries to more than 30 Native ministers all 
with equal votes. 

In the last minute allotted to me, I would say that in my: 
opinion, though self-support should be steadily kept in view, there 
is a danger of being too impatient about it. It is unreasonable 
to expect a few Christians to bear the whole expense of a pastor, 
though each should give according to his power. Weak churches 
in India or Ceylon may well be helped by a Missionary Society, 
even as weak churches at home are assisted by central funds. [ 
think too that while our aim should be to obtain the support of 
native pastors from their churches ; Native brethren who are set 
apart to evangelistic work may properly be paid from the funds 
of the Missionary Society. Both classes are required, and in 
general the village pastor will not need the same amount of 
Yearning and education as the brother set apart. to cope with the 
forces of heathenism. 

The Rev. R. A. Rozerts, C. M. 8.. Nassich; Bombay; said :— 
We have to be upon our guard lest we fail to fully appreciate the 
eircumstances and exigencies that our fathers had-to meet and thus- 
be censorious. Again, a system may be good in itself, and yet, 
through lack of discipline or effectiveness in the continuity of 
arrangement, may degenerate, and be productive: of evil instead of 

ood. 
These thoughts bear upon the compound, or settlement or 
village system which still exists in many stations, and has a vital 
36. 
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connection with the morning’s subject. Bearing upon this more 
particularly, I would remark that— 

1. Secular work without secular authority may often land the 
Missionary in awkward circumstances. ; : sh 

2. The upholder of discipline may be stigmatized as a legalist, 
but the neglect of it tends to produce moral and social, physical 
and spiritual, temporary and, it may be, eternal ruin. 

3. The care and the time of Missionaries and the money of 
Societies, have, as a matter of fact, in many instances been devo- 
ted to secular purposes, where they would more profitably have 
been applied to evangelistic work. 

4, This training has tended to reverse the Scriptural maxim, 
“Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things.” 

5. The isolation which has attended the segregation of Native 
Christians has tended to neutralize their influence upon the heathen 
around. 

6. Men of different castes, without means of support, with 
imperfect motives, and not indigenous to the district, have been 
congregated together and the result has not been good. 

7. It has tended to foster discontent, and a frail and hot-bed 
Christianity, rather than that independence and robustness which 
we hope will characterize the future Native Church of India. 

Time has compelled me to make these bald statements; other- 
wise I might illustrate by unpleasing faets and show that evils 
which have arisen have centred round one or other of these points, 
and that the hope for the future will be enhanced by the avoid- 
ance of these evils. 

However it seems to me to be clear, that as the Native Church 
increases, as it will increase, we cannot hope to add very largely 
to these compounds, settlements or villages, and I am fast com- 
ing to the conclusion, if I have not already done so, that if a 
village becomes Christian, that is a cause of thanksgiving, but 
that to form a Christian village is a mistake. - 

In face of all these remarks and the present condition of the 
Native Church, there may be a danger lest we become hard-hearted 
instead of tender-hearted, and we may all need to bear constantly 
in mind the words of the Master, who said, ‘“‘ Ye have the poor 
always with you;” and also those heart-searching and oftentimes 
condemning words of His Apostle, ““Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him.” 

Tue Rey. F.S. Cuanprmr, A. B. F. M., Battalagundu, 8. India, 
said :—A coat was presented to the Conference last week and I 
was tempted to say that as for our Mission it did not fit now and 
never did. But so many have put it on this morning for others 
that all I can say is, “It is now out of fashion.” We do not in 
the Madura Mission support our natives nor pay for their pastor. 
Among the 2,500 communicants scattered throughout the Madura 
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district, in the southern part of the Madras Presidency, there are 
14 churches with pastors, and not one of them receives anything 
from Mission funds. This does not mean that they are all! self- 
supporting. There is a Missionary Society among our Native 
Christians, which is supported by the Christians throughout the 
district, which assists those that are not able to support them- 
selves. Half of the pastors receive nothing from the Society. 
Some of them are assisted by Huropean friends resident in Ma- 
dura and Dindigul. But we try to make them assume responsi- 
bility by letting them choose their own pastor subject to the 
control of unions consisting of the pastors and lay delegates. A 
little village became Christian. The catechist of the place, though 
not very well educated, was earnest and of considerable talent in 
preaching; when it answered best to have a separate church and 
pastor there, I told him that if he were chosen I approved, on con- 
dition that he should cast in his lot with the people, suffering loss 
with them if need be, and not expect me to make up any deficiency. 
(His salary was only Rs. 11.) He accepted the conditions. The 
famine came and he had to suffer with the people, and only this 
year have they had an average crop, so much did they suffer in 
that terrible famine. But he has held on and now they pay their 
- portion. 

Mr. B. M. Bosw, Calcutta, said:—The question is asked, what 
_ hinders in the organization of a National Church for India? It 
seems to me there are difficulties on both sides. The new convert 
sometimes loses in spirituality as he comes in contact with the 
world; the intellect is cultivated but the spiritual idea grows 
dim. It is often the case that the right men are not in the 
church. -Many of us are not doing all our duty ; we neglect self- 
examination, civilization is sometimes a drag, minds are not 
spiritual, 
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Work wmongst Aborigiwal Tribes and the 
Hotver Classes of Hindus. 


First Paper spy tor Rav. W. Stores, Base Mission, 
Kaity, Nilgit Hills. 
MISSION WORK ON THE NILGIRI HILLS. 


“J believe that on these hills there are five tribes who 
are not reached at all as yet””—thus wrote lately a Mis- 
sionary visitor to these hills to friends at home. If the 
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above statement were true, it might form the paper re- 
quired, and it would certainly deserve the praise of having 
observed, as requested, “ great brevity.” But as the first 
part of the above statement only is true, viz., that there 
are five hill tribes here, we must say something about the 
Mission work that has been going on among them. 
Who are the five tribes inhabiting the Nilgiris ? 

1. The Grulas—i. e., the men of darkness’’*—who in- 
habit the unhealthy lower slopes and jungles that skirt 
the base of the hills, living in small villages, seldom con- 
taining more than half adozenhuts. These huts are built 
of split bamboo, or wattle interwoven like basket work 
and plastered with mud inside, and thatched with grass 
or straw. They practise a rude system of agriculture. 
The jungles in which they live yield them food of many 
descriptions and other forest produce, which they barter 
with the hill tribes on the plateau and the low-country 
people in exchange for food and clothes. Of late years 
they have mixed more with civilized tribes, and some are 
to be found among the coolies on coffee plantations. 

Their ideas on religion are rather confused. They 
possess some knowledge of Shiva and Vishnu, more of 
the latter than the former. They worship “ Mariamma” 
or “ Mariatha” the goddess of small-pox. They have a 
temple on Rungaswamy’s Peak, near Kotagherry where, 
during an annual ceremony, they officiate as priests, and 
crowds of Badagas, as well as pilgrims from other parts, 
flock to celebrate the same with money and produce. 
They comprize about 500 souls. Their language is Tamil. 

2. The Kurwmbas.t—Shepherds ?—also a wild race in- 
habiting the jungles on the lower slopes of these hills, 
who from time immemorial have established a terrorism 
over the other hill tribes by means of their supposed 
powers of sorcery and witchcraft. Chiefly the Badagas 
are in such fear of them that several of their tribe have 
been known to die of terror merely from meeting a 
Kurumba in a lonely place. This belief has from time to 
time induced the Badagas to massacre whole families of 
Kurumbas. Only the other day, the 5th of June last, 
seven Badagas and two Todas were sentenced to be hanged 
for having put to death a Kurumba and his family.{ It. 

* From the Tamil “ Grul,” dark. 

t+ Probably from the Canarese Kuruba, Shepherd. 

{ According to a decision of the High Court of Madras one Toda and two 


Badagas were hanged in Ootacamund on the 19th September, one Toda and 
two Badagas had died in prison. The rest were transported for life, 
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is a curious fact that none of the other tribes will slay a 
Kurumba until a Toda has struck the first blow. The 
Kurumbas are, on the other hand, themselves fearfully 
superstitious ; they in turn, and together with the Badagas, 
believe the Todas to be possessed of powers of witchcraft 
and are, on this account, terribly afraid of that tribe. 
To tell the truth, it would appear that all the tribes are 
afraid of one another. The Kurumbas live in villages 
called “ mottas” consisting of eight or ten huts each, 
built similar to those of the Grulas. They are anything 
but neat and clean, the Todas have a saying that a 
< motta” of the Kurumbas may be smelt long before it 
is seen. At the same time the Kurumbas have a right 
to pay the Todas a similar compliment. 

Very many of the Badaga ballads contain stories of the 
villanies of the Kurumbas; and yet, strange to relate, 
these very people officiate as priests for the Badagas, for 
example, at seed time and harvest. Almost every Badaga 
village has its own priest who is well paid. 

The Kurumbas seldom cultivate the soil excepting when 
they clear a patch of ground round about the village and 
_ sow ragi kiri, &c. They generally bring down supplies of 
grain and other articles of food from the Badaga villages 
they visit, and when these sources are exhausted they, 
like the Grulas, resort to the jungles for food. They are 
elever in capturing game in nooses and nets and some- 
times construct rude stone gins. They make rude rattan 
baskets and milk vessels out of a joint of bamboo. They 
occasionally take work on coffee plantations. Besides 
officiating as priests to the Badagas, they are also em- 
ployed as musicians at wedding feasts and funerals of the 
other tribes. ‘ ; 

The Kurumbas call their deity ‘“ Kuribattaraya,” 
meaning Lord or possessor of sheep, and to him they now 
and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl. In some of the 
“ mottas,” the visitor may now and again see a round 
stone set up ina circle of stones called a “ kovil;” this 
stone they worship under the name of Hiriadeva; to this 
they make puja and offer cooked rice, a goat or a fowl. 

_ They number about 600 souls. Their language 1s a 
mixture of Tamil and Canarese. 

3 The Kotas—derivation doubtful—they are the only 
Nilgiri race who practise the industrial arts. They are 
gold and silversmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tanners, 
musicians, umbrella makers, potters, and besides all these 
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industries, they cultivate the soil. They keep herds of 
cattle, but do not milk them either for consumption or 
sale. They are, however, a dirty set of people, filthy in 
their habits and extremely immoral. Their filthy habits 
have procured for them a bad reputation even among the 
Nilgiri tribes, none of whom are remarkable for their 
cleanliness. ‘To call a man of one of the other tribes a 
Kota-dog is considered the worst form of abuse. They 
are great consumers of carrion and opium. Besides 
eating the pure drug, they used to collect and carry home 
the skins of. the poppies from the Badaga villages, and 
by boiling them, obtain a stupifying decoction which they 
drank as freely as water. They are unable to do this 
since Government have restricted the opium planting in 
this district. They are very bitter in their complaints - 
against the Sirkar for shortening the lives of so many, 
who having become addicted to the use of opium, have 
now either to pay dearly for, or do without it. 

The Kotas appear to have been a caste of artizans 
brought from the plains to work for the other tribes. 
They occupy seven tolerably large villages in the differ- 
ent districts of the Nilgiris, all of which are known by 
the general name of Kotagiri, meaning Hill of the Kotas. 
Their houses are of mud and thatch, their smithies have 
stone or brick walls and are tiled. Their villages are not 
very inviting on account of the remnants of dead cattle 
which lie about, and the hides which are spread out for 
drying. 

The god they profess to worship they call “« Kamata- 
raya.” He has a wife called “‘ Mengi.” These two gods 
are each represented by a plain silver plate. The Kotas 
have a tradition that their god Kamataraya wiped from his 
brow three drops of perspiration, and that from them 
were formed the Todas, Kurumbas and Kotas; that the 
Todas were told to live on milk, the Kurumbas on the © 
flesh of buffalo calves, while the Kotas were favoured to 
eat anything they could lay hands on. 

The language of the Kotas is nearly allied to Tamil. 

They number about 1,150 souls. 

4. The Todas (means perhaps “herdsman”) are a pas- 
toral people. They possess herds of cattle, though not as 
large as they once used to, on the produce of which they 
principally live. Another source of support is the “ gudu,” 
a tribute paid to them as the proprietary lords of the 
soil, by the Badagas and Kotas, in grain. The Badagas 
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now profess to give the gudu partly as a charitable dona- 
tion, partly as a bribe to prevent them casting a spell on 
their cattle. 

The Todas surpass all the other tribes in physique and 
dignity of bearing. 

In features they resemble the Caucasian races. The 
men are striking by their crop of rather coarse but glossy 
black hair and the women by their long thick ringlets, 
the curling of which on long sticks occupies a consider- 
able time every evening. 

- But as to the present condition of this once noble race, 
we cannot but write: “ Ichabod.” 

Their abhorrence of labour of any kind, the increase of 
drink among them, perhaps also female infanticide, the 
debauchery of their women are certainly slowly, but no 
less surely hastening the extinction of this tribe. It is 
certainly sad to have to add that these people have been 
more ready to adopt the vices of the Huropeans than to 
accept the teaching of God’s word. 

The Todas live in villages called “ munds,” consisting of 
five or six huts. These are built of bamboo laid closely 

together fastened with rattans (or the barks of trees) and 
covered with thatch, perfectly water-tight. The roofing 
bears great resemblance to the top of a waggon ; the inside 
of a hut is about 10 feet square, the doorway about 30 
inches in height and 24 inchesin breadth. This entrance 
is closed from the inside by a large slab of stone or a 
stout plank of wood. To effect an entrance, the Toda 
goes down on all fours and wriggles himself through. 
The huts, which are neat in appearance, are enclosed by a 
stone wall from two to three feet in height. Some of 
these munds are picturesquely situated, but as a rule, they 
are not exactly models of order and cleanliness. 
The chief god of the Todas is Heriadeva, a sacred 


buffalo bull. They have an idea of a life after death in | 


a region called “the other district.” At their so-called 
«dry funeral” they slaughter she-buffaloes in order 
that the departed may be supplied with milk in the other 
world. ; 

Their language is guttural, whereas that of the Kotas 
ig nasal. Some say that the Toda language is derived 
from Tamil, whilst others have declared it to be a mixture 
of Malayalim and Hindustani. This would agree with 
the theory that the Todas came from the West Coast. 

They number about 650 souls. 
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5. The Badagas*— people of the north—are the most 
numerous of the hill tribes. They are not an aboriginal 
or jungle race of people. They are Hindus of the Shiva 
sect, have temples and idols, and are ever ready to adopt 
new ones, as they have, for instance in recent years intro- 
duced the worship of the goddess of small-pox. They are 
supposed to have migrated to the hills from the Mysore 
country about 322 years ago. They cultivate the soil and 
keep herds of cattle, are very hardworking and enter- 
prizing. They have indeed materially benefitted through 
the Europeans and others who have flocked to these hills. 
But alas! they have also been corrupted, and having beer 
removed from their primitive simple-mindedness, have 
become less susceptible to the influence of the Gospel. 
They are a most conservative people, who find it very hard 
to give up the ways of their forefathers. To the eye of 
the European, there is nothing to distinguish one Badaga 
from another, but among themselves they recognize 
eighteen different classes, each of which has its own 
peculiar characteristics. 

Their villages form a pleasing contrast to those of the 
other tribes, although they are by no means patterns of — 
cleanliness. Their houses are built of stones or bricks, 
with a substantial roof of thatch, which is gradually 
giving place to tiles, as the people become more wealthy 
and the thatch scarce. They pay the Todas an annual 
tribute in grain called “ gudu.” 

Their funeral ceremonies are elaborate and peculiarly 
interesting, on account of a long “confession of sin” - 
which is repeated over the corpse by one man chosen for — 
the occasion, the others responding asin the Litany. By — 
this ceremony, the sins of the dead are said to be trans- 
ferred to a calf which is chosen according to the sex of — 
the deceased, and which, after being so used, is never — 
afterwards devoted to common purposes. The Badagas 
believe that by this confession of the sins of the deceased 
and laying them on the calf, complete forgiveness is 
ensured. . 

Their language is a corrupt form of Canarese. They 
number about 20,000 souls. . 

Further detailed and interesting information regard- 
ing the above” mentioned five hill tribes willbe found in 
the books of— 


* From the Canarese badaga, badagu = north, 


* 
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1. Metz “ The tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry hills,” 

2. Breeks, “ Primitive tribes of the Nilagiris,” 

3. Grigg, “ A manual of the Nilagiri District,” 
and in others. 

Mission work among the above mentioned hill tribes Mission work 
was begun by the Basel Missionary Society in 1846,* 0 the Nilgiri 
The early Missionaries first lived and laboured at Kartery, Seo 
but shifted their head-quarters to Kaity on the death of — 

Mr. Casamajor, M. C. 8., who bequeathed the greater 
portion of his property to the Basel Society for the main- 
tenance of a Mission to the hill tribes on the Nilgiris. 
The Basel Missionaries entered upon this work by devot- 
ing themselves principally to the most numerous and the 
most hopeful of the tribes, the Badagas, at the same time 
availing themselves of every opportunity to reach the 
others, while of late years they have endeavoured to reach 
also the Canarese coolies working on plantations. But 
having from the beginning looked upon their work as a 
special Mission to the Badagas, they always made it their 
aim to learn as much as possible the Badaga dialect. 
The Gospel of St. Luke has been translated into Badaga 
and lithographed. A collection of Badaga ballads and 
proverbs has been made. Manuscripts of a short Badaga 
grammar and of Barth’s Bible Stories have been prepared. 

While it was not possible for the Missionaries to set Languages 
‘to work to learn the particular dialect of each of the used. 
tribes, they did their best to reach them by means of 
Badaga, Canarese and Tamil. 

The Badaga dialect the other tribes have picked up 
through their intercourse with the Badagas, whereas no 
case is known of a Badaga having mastered the languages 
spoken by the other tribes. How much less could it have 
been possible for a European (unless he be a wonderful 
linguist) to learn the languages of all the tribes. The 
only Europeans who have mastered one or two of the 
dialects spoken by the hill tribes are those who have been 
born and bred on the hills. 

At present it may safely be said that Tamil and Badaga 
will enable a Missionary to preach the Gospel to all the 


* In the year 1843 a few gentlemen connected with the Church of 
England associated themselves together for the purpose of securing the 
services of a Missionary who should devote his time to the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the natives of the Nilgiri hills. This object was never accomplished, 
and the funds collected were handed over to the general fund of the Kaity 
Mission. 

7 One of i learned also a little Toda. 
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hill tribes. From 1846 some twenty Missionaries, two or 

three at a time, and several of them the ablest men of the 

Society, who could not bear the low-country climate, have 

laboured and suffered among these hill tribes. Seven of 

these have been called to their rest, three are at present at 
their post, three have been transferred to other stations in 

the low-country, and the rest have gone home for good. 

One of the above mentioned Missionaries, Mr. Metz, 
laboured for about 25 years chiefly as itinerant Missionary 
among these hill tribes. As he never married, he looked 
upon no particular station as his home, but was free to 
travel from district to district, bringing the glad tidings of 
the Gospel to all he met. He lived among the people as 
a friend, sat by their side and partook of their food. His. 
being congenitally deprived of the senses of taste and 
smell, has been held by some to be a providential quali- 
fication for his peculiar work. 

Together with Metz, we cannot refrain from mentioning 
the name of another of the chief workers among the hill 
tribes, viz., Mérike, who after some 12 years of patient 
labour and anxious waiting, without any visible result, was 
permitted to see the firstfruits of his labours in the person 
of that excellent Christian Badaga, Abraham, and some 
of his relatives. Although of weak constitution, he inde- 
fatigably laboured in his quiet way, spreading blessings 
wherever he went, amongst Natives, Huropeans and the 
Missionary circle, till increasing weakness compelled him 
to retire to Europe, where he died in 1866. He was also 
chiefly instrumental in building the first Badaga church 
on these hills (1864), the expenses of which were entirely 
defrayed by kind contributions of English friends. 

Itinerating continues to be a most important branch of 
the hill Missionary’s work. The Mission owns little cot- 
tages in the different districts, which the Missionaries 
make their head quarters while working the district. 
Where they have none of these little travellers’ bung-— 
alows, tents are used. They are always accompanied by 
native helpers on these preaching tours. 

Hand in hand with the preaching of the Gospel, the 
Basel Missionary Society feeling the importance of exer- 
cising Christian influence on the growing up generation, 
and fully endorsing Mr. Row’s statement in Hvery Day 
Life in India, “ With education, even if it be of a 
very elementary character, comes light and capability of 
appreciating more light,” made repeated attempts to in- 
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struct the Badagas and other hill tribes by means of 
schools in which the Bible was taught. But owing to the 
indifference of the people to learning, the great demand 
for labour which renders the work of even very young 
_ children valuable, the fickle-mindedness of the people, the 
peculiarly trying climate, the frequent changes in the 
personnel of the Missionaries—those who originated and 


took an interest in them being transferred to other dis- _ 


tricts—the labours of the Basel Missionaries were not re- 
warded with the desired success, still they were not in 
vain. Government established four schools in 1857, but 
these were made over to the German Missionaries at their 
request, who in 1859 had the management of 10 village 
schools with 128 heathen boys. These Badaga schools 
did well fora time, but the attendance from the above 
mentioned causes became greatly reduced, so that the 
Government grant was withdrawn, and of these ten 
schools only three survived, but never flourished. 

For a couple of years past there has been a revival of 
desire among the Badagas for instruction and schools and 
—we do not scruple to say—this is in a great measure 
owing to the local Missionaries being believers in elemen- 
tary Mission schools among the heathen as one of the 
most important means of spreading the Gospel. Itis algo 
owing to the Missionaries accommodating themselves to the 
wish of the Badagas, and making Tamil (the language 
of the Sirkar) the medium for secular education and not,. 
as hitherto, giving the preference to Canarese, the 
mother-tongue of the Badaga dialect. Thus we now 
altogether have 11 schools with nearly 300 pupils. 

Even the Kotas do not wish to be left behind, and the 
villagers of the Kota village next to Kaity are most im-. 
portunate in asking for a school, which when given them 
we hope will not excite the jealousy of the Badagas, as it 
did on a former occasion when a school was opened 
among them. 

In 1869 the Mission opened an orphanage, expecting 
to gather destitute children from the hill tribes. But the 
experience of the Missionaries has been that as a rule the 
hill tribes prefer to see their orphans and destitute 
children begging from house to house rather than give 
them over to a Christian orphanage. However they did 


getafew. In the famine of 1879. the Wynaad planters. 


made over to the Kaity Mission a number of Canarese 
famine orphans, which led to the establishing of two 
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orphanages, one for boys (14) at Kaity and one for girls 
(15) at Kotagiri. ‘ 

All classes of children are received into these orphan- 
ages whom we hope to benefit without having to fear that 
they will contaminate the others. The Christians who 
place their children in these orphanages contribute to- 
wards their support. 

But it is now time for us to ask finally what has been 
the outcome of more than 80 years Mission work of some 
20 Missionaries among these hill tribes, to ask, have they 
been reached or not, and to give a summary answer. Is it 
possible that during 36 years 20 Missionaries should not 
have had ample opportunities of bringing the Gospel 
message to all the hill tribes? Indeed it is not. And a 
visitor to the remotest village on these hills can convince 
himself that the foreign and native messengers of God 
have repeatedly been there to proclaim to the people that 
“they be no gods which are made with hands,” that 
« God that made the world and all things therein, is the 
Lord of heaven and earth,” and that “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ.” 

But excepting the tribe of the Badagas there has been 
no visible fruit of the work among the other tribes, not 
one single convert to Christianity. And even with re- 
gard to the Badagas, how contrary to all human expec- 
tations and wishes has God directed the course of Mis- — 
sion operations. The servant of the Lord, the late Mr. 
Casamajor, not only caused the Basel Society to com- — 
mence a Mission to the hill tribes, but he had himself 
with characteristic zeal, as it were, prepared the way for | 
them by attending to the bodily and spiritual wants of 
thé Badagas in Kaity and neighbourhood. People who — 
see the well-to-do village of Kaity with its tiled houses, 
only some hundred yards away from. the Mission coms 
pound, have often been under the impression that it was 
a Christian village, but the sad fact has to be stated that 
there has, during these 36 years, not been one convert to 
Christianity from Kaity itself or the adjoining villages. 
Once a young man from Kaity came to the Mission house 
to become a Christian, but was taken away by force. 
When near death’s door he again asked to be taken to 
the Mission premises either to live or die, but his people 
would not think of permitting such a thing. The Mis- 
slonaries, as already stated, only reaped the firstfruits of 
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their labours in 1858, after 12 years of patient and self- 
denying work, when the first Badaga convert, Abraham, 
was baptized and this in a village 8 miles from the head- 
quarter station Kaity, named Nerkambe, where there is a 
Mission church, a small congregation of Badaga Chris- 
tians and a Badaga evangelist. 

And now as this paper has already transgressed its 


prescribed limits, we have only space to give in statistical _ 


form the result of the Mission work among the Badagas 
from the time of the first convert to the present date to 
show what the Lord hath wrought. If asked for reasons 
why, in our opinion, there has not been a larger in- 
gathering of souls since the first convert we might, ac- 
cording to our judgment, mention the following. The 
pernicious influences of nominal Christians and low- 
country people on the originally simple-minded inhabi- 
tants of these hills; the increase of wealth which has not 
only made them independent, but also impudent; the 
conservative character of the people, who hold together as 
one large family, &c., &e. 

But there is One to whom alone is known all the details 
and minutize of the inner lives of these poor idolaters, as 
also the best way and means by which He purposes to 
bring about their salvation, and whose is the work, which 
His servants are endeavouring to do in His name. 

The results of 36 years of Missionary labour among the 
hill tribes of the Nilgiris are as follows :— 

Mission Stations: Kaity, Nerkambe, Kotagiri, 

Kodanad_... M3 


Badaga Christians who have died since 1846 raga 
Badaga Christians now on the roll ts ae OD 
Missionaries since 1846 (not including wives) ... 20 
Missionaries in 1882 ... vee ie He ee: 
Orphanages ... Bs sce a aie pe a 
Mission Schools for heathen Badagas be due. BE 
Pupils in these schools nearly v6 as ... 800 
Badaga candidates for baptism ... ox ey 
Badaga Christians and others oe ve eo 


The following vocations are represented among our 
Badaga Christians : 


Catechists ot fer as a, 3 
Schoolmasters (one has been a weaver) aan 
Carpenters... ae ah ak ie 8 
Plantation overseer and writer oe 1 


The rest are farmers, servants &e. 
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Seconp Parser py THE Rev. J. Cauey, C. M. S., Cottayam, 
S. India. 


Cc. M. 8., MISSION WORK AMONG THE 
ARRIANS AND PULAYANS. 


Mission work commenced among the hill Arrians in 
1848, when five of those hardy sons of toil stood before 
the study door of the late much-lamented Rev. H. Baker, 
begging him to go and open schools amongst them. In 
this very commencement the hand of God is seen direct- 
ing those poor ignorant and oppressed hill men to the 
very man who was peculiarly fitted to commence and carry 
on such a work. Some of his friends whom he consulted, 
said, “ Possibly you may begin the work, and may com- 
pass something, but you will have no successor.” Well, 
he began; and something of what he was able to effect. 
among them may be known by the fact that the mention 
of “ Pallatha Sahib” (the name by which Mr. Baker was. 
always known) is enough to arrest the attention of any of 
his 1,400 Christian Arrians whom he has left behind, and a. 
few words about what he did for, and amongst them, 
often cause tears to flow down many of their cheeks. 

There are two divisions of the Arrian Mission, viz., 
Mandakayam and Melkawa. The Mandakayam division 
is the older, but the Melkawa division is the more prosper- 
ous. Speaking of the Mandakayam division, Mr. Baker 
says, “ At the beginning of 1851 many Arrians had 
heard of Christ ; about’350 of these had been taught, but. 
of these 120 only had counted the cost, and after two. 
years’ trial had determined to ask for baptism.” 

Owing to fever, wild animals, high hills, etc., the work 
was exceedingly difficult, but there were not wanting 
noble hearts to cheer the Missionary on. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, hearing of what was being done, sent Rs. 150. 
with the encouraging words, “By all means go on, never 
mind obstacles, or whence they come.” A lady sent £20 
from England, and promised to continue it for five years. 
towards preparing teachers from among the Arrians. 
themselves. This was thought avery necessary work at 
that time, owing to so many of the men sent from the 


nae being obliged to return so soon on account of the 
ever. 
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In 1852 Mr. Baker pushed on northwards and com- 
menced work in the Melkawa division. He had been in- 
vited there by some Arrians who had visited Assapian, one 
of the settlements in the Mandakayam district. The first 
congregations established were at Hrumapara and Mel- 
kawa; afterwards congregations were formed at Hanekal 
and Walagam. The work continued to prosper, and in 
1872 the writer of this paper went with the “ father of 


the Mission” when he formed the congregation at Coowa- . 


pally. The first time he ever slept out in the jungle was 
when he was with the veteran Missionary on his way to 
and from Coowapally. Being unable to complete the 
journey across the hills from the Peer Maad in one day 
we slept out in the forest, with fires around us to keep the 
wild animals away. 

When the Missionary who had visited them, taught 
them, worked for them, and in every way gained their 
affection, died, there was naturally great grief and con- 
sternation amongst them. On visiting Melkawa, Eruma- 
para,and Walayam a few months afterwards, I saw the 
sorrow his death had caused. Any allusion to him at 
once caused their tears to flow—in fact they were children 
bitterly mourning the loss of a beloved father. 

In the Mandakayam division there can be no doubt that 
the work has suffered greatly by his death. Matters 
arose that required his energy and determination to suc- 
cessfully deal with them. 

In the northern division, however, the work has never 
looked back at all. It has been steadily progressing, and 
is the brightest spot in the whole of our Travancore and 
Cochin Mission. To shew that it possesses real vitality, 
I may mention that in June last, some Arrians to the 
north of Melkawa, who had come in contact with the 
Melkawa Christians, came to the Bishop and asked him to 
send them a teacher. In the early part of August a 
teacher was sent, and when I, in company with Mr. 
Painter, visited the place at the end of the same month, 
we found there were already forty persons under instruc- 
tion. On our way to the place we spent a Sunday at 
Melkawa, where I preached to a large and attentive con- 
gregation, and assisted by Mr. Painter, administered the 
Holy Communion to 128 men and 104 women. On the 
94th of last September, Mr. Karruwella, who was appointed 
to Melkawa 6 or 7 years ago by Mr. Baker, and who has 
justified the choice by the high esteem in which he is held 
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by the people, was ordained and appointed as pastor of 
Melkawa. There is work still to be done on those slopes, 
but we may hope that many who are now living in ~ 
heathen darkness will soon be folded within the Church 
of Christ. 

The Pulayans (slave caste.) 

About 1850 the Rev. T. G. Ragland, C. M.8., Secretary, 
Madras, who was on a visit to Malapally, urged the Rev. 
G. Matthan to teach the Pulayans, and left a sum of 
money for the purpose. With this Mr. Matthan began 
the work. The Rev. J. Hawksworth was the Missionary 
in charge and nobly seconded him. The first convert re- 
ceived the name of Abel. He is still alive. He induced 
his wife, his brother-in-law and other relations to join 
the new faith. The work was greatly opposed by many 
of the Syrians as well as by the Nairs. They burned 
down the first school that was put up. 

After this Mr. Hawksworth commenced work amongst 
the Pulayans in the low country at Mepra and Hrupere. 
The movement then spread to Cottayam, Pallam, &e. 
There are now between 7,000 and 8,000 Christians from 
the Pulayans connected with the C. M. S. Mission in 
Travancore. 


Tuirp Parer spy THE Rev. J. Carn, C. M. S., Dumma- 
gudem, S. India. 


ON THE KOI MISSION, 


Mission work around Dummagudem in the Upper Goda- 
vari district, South India, began in 1860 through the ear- 
nest entreaty of Sir A. Cotton and Major General Haig 
who were then engaged in carrying out the Upper Goda- 
vari Navigation Scheme. Their interest was specially 
excited in the jungle tribe of the Kois, who evidently form 
one of the southern branches of the Gond family of Cen- 
tral India. But Mission work could not be confined to 
these people only. Thousands of coolies were employed 
on the works, and there were other people living on the 
banks of the river, and the Gospel had to be preached to 
them. Some Native Christians from the low country 
were employed as evangelists, and a Huropean Missionary 


_ came to reside here. But the human mainstay of the 


Mission was and is sti, Indukuri Venkatarama Razu, a 
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Native Christian of the Kshattriya caste, who was 
brought to Christ through the teaching of Captain Haig. 
I wish I could describe this noble Native Missionary, a 
beautiful type of a Native gentleman polished and refined 
by grace, full of love and zeal, and possessed by (I will 
not say of) a depth of spiritual knowledge and humble 
piety that is very rarely met with even amongst Christian 
friends in the churches of England or Australia. I 
searcely know any prayers that have moved me so much 
as those which have fallen from his lips, and I am not the 
only one who has thus felt, for the first Missionary who 
resided here (alas! only for eighteen months), wrote to me 
when we were in England two years ago, “ I would go 
to the dear old fellow and listen to his voice and kneel 
down by his side, while he poured out his holy string of 
blessed epithets, and laid down the noble series of divine 
attributes up which, asupon a flight of marble steps, his 
soul mounted to the threshold of the Heavenly Temple. 
T can hear him now ask his Father and our Father for His 
divine grace, with the plea of which he so seemed to feel 
the prevalence, ‘ having seen the face of Jesus Christ’ (for 
thesake of Jesus Christ) and no lapse of time will ever 


utterly blot out these old inscriptions from my memory.” 


The second Missionary was here from 1864—1867, and 
Iwas here for the greater part of 1874—1879. Until 
1870 some of the resident engineers, more especially the 
founder of the Mission, General Haig, nobly helped on 
the work. 

But in spite of all that has been done, the results have 
not been what was expected and hoped for, for there 
have been no large accessions as in the Santal and Kol 
Missions, and many of those who have enrolled themselves 
under Christ?s banner have not proved whole-hearted 
Christian warriors. The Koi women have held back, and 
their adverse influence has been very strong and very 
fatal. If the Mission had been exclusively to the Kois 
and conducted in the Koi language, much greater pro- 
gress (in all probability) might have been made. A sus- 
picious, timid and yet proud race like the Kois, living in 
the midst of a district which was until 1860 a scene of 
plundering and petty warfare, is not ready to embrace at 
once anew religion, proclaimed by some of the ruling 
race, chiefly by means of Hindus from the lower districts, 
more especially when some of these men turn out to be 
most untrustworthy and very un-Christ-like, and leave 
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behind them in the Koi villages impressions which all the 
zeal and devotedness of the Rev. J. Venkatarama Razu 
has not been able to efface. For it must be confessed 
that our dear good brother is too trustful, too guileless, 
too easily imposed upon, to have the sole superintendence of 
‘any but the very best agents. There are now something 
like 380 Christians on our rolls, but only 70 of them are — 
of Koi origin, and the great majority of the others are of 
Mala (Pariah) origin, servants of the Kois, whose touch 
in some parts is regarded as pollution, so much so that in 
some villages in the neighbouring territory of Bastar, the 
Kois will not eat the flesh of any animal which has been 
touched by a Mala after it has been killed. No European 
lady has yet been privileged to work among the Koi 
women, and the only Native Christian woman who really 
won their hearts by her intense loving sympathy was 
taken home by her Heavenly Father within a few months 
of her arrival here. Those few Koi Christians who are 
communicants have been enabled to conquer their heredi- 
tary prejudices, and kneel down beside their Christian » 
servants at the Lord’s table, although their wives are 
still bitter opponents of Christianity, and many of their 
heathen friends (?) and relatives long to excommunicate 
them, but Razu Garu’s (for such is the familiar name by 
which our dear brother is known everywhere round here) 
influence, and the social standing of the converts have 
hitherto prevented that. 
Extension of A new departure in this Mission was taken last year, 
the work. when, during my absence, Major General Haig came out to 
form plans for extension of the work among the Kois 
further inland. This devoted servant of Christ was here 
fora year, and proposed to occupy three outstations— — 
advance-guard posts—in the more purely Koi country. 
Only one has yet been taken up, Mokpal about 75 miles — 
N. N. E. of Dummagudem in the Bastar territory. The 
catechists were provided by the Provincial Church Council | 
of the Church Missionary Society’s Missions in Tinnevelly, 
and the same Native Church Council resolved to bear the 
cost of their support. Two came up, but one had soon to 
leave; however another has stepped forward and volun- 
teered for the post of honour, and is now out there. At 
the same time a medical agent was sent up from the 
London Missionary Society’s Mission in South Travancore, 
but he died six weeks ago, and we have no one to send to 
fill his place. We sadly want a medical Missionary here, 
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the nearest doctor is 120 miles away from Dummagudem. 
We want volunteers for our outposts, Native Christian 
volunteers, who are willing to brave the loneliness of 
these isolated stations, and to suffer if need be, for our 


dear Lord. May God stir up the hearts of our Christians 


who know of our needs that they may long to be in the 
very forefront of the army. 

Whilst General Haig was out here he was enabled, 
with the help of some Christian Kois, to translate into 


_ the Koi language a primer, a catechism and portions of 


the Gospel of St. Luke. He has adopted the Roman 
character, but I am inclined to think that some of the 
Telugu characters would have been more suitable. 

Thus then a new start has been made, and it is to be 


hoped that the discipline of past disappointment will be the 


* 


means of leading us to plead more earnestly for the spirit 
of wisdom and counsel. The prayers of all are needed 
that the bold sentinels of the Native Church may be kept 
faithful to their post and loyal to their Master, and that 
this new Mission may be only one of many expeditions 
sent forth by the Native Church to win over the whole 


land for Christ. 


Fourta Paper py Dr. J. L. Parsurs, F. B. M., 
Midnapore, Bengal. 


In Bengal the aborigines and the lower classes of 
Hindus constitute the bulk of the population; hence the 
topic assigned me may be stated thus:—Work for the 
Masses. There are three things about the masses that 
should cheer the Missionary, viz. :— 

1. Their Accessibility. We can get at them readily, 
and ag much as we choose. Like the poor of our Lord’s 
time, they arealways with us. As in: central Africa, in- 
terior China, Siberia and some smaller sections of the 
great field, no natural, physical, social or governmental 


obstacles shut the path or break the hope of the ambassa- 


dor of Christ. His way is open, and he may walk un- 
hindered across our plains, over our hills, throngh our 
jungles even, provided he has the pluck and the push for 
pioneer service. Nepal and a few minor provinces pre- 
sent hardly an exception to the rule. I believe that in all 
of these the herald of the cross may,if he be wise as a 
serpent and harmless as a dove, lift up the standard of 
the Lord. 
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2. Their Friendliness. Who doubts it now that the 


friendliness. masses of India count the Missionaries of Christ their 


Their 
docility. 


friends? All Bengal knows how Mr. Long of the Church 
Missionary Society suffered imprisonment for the interests 
of the ryots oppressed by Indigo planters. Once I was 
sent for by a man under sentence of death in the Midna- 
pore jail. He believed I was his friend, and might in- 
tercede with the Judge in his behalf. Would that the 
Government allowed us to preach to the thousands in our 
jails! They belong to the masses, but red-tape, not 
reason nor religion shuts them out from the Gospel. 
How long must we wait before the light of life can shine 
inside the prison-walls of India? Whoever has done vil- 
lage work, going from settlement to settlement telling 
Kols, Garos, Santals or Hindus of their great Redeemer, 
knows what a welcome these common people, like those of 
Palestine, who “heard Him gladly,” give the Christian 
preacher. The glad exclamation of the Santals comes 
to me, “ Pera sahebe hek:akana”, the friend-sahib has 
come. It speaks for not the rude jungle men alone, but 
for the millions of weary and waiting men under the 
yoke of superstition, and the blight of sim. And when 
my Santals have brought me a cot to rest upon and fruit 
and milk to eat, I have seen in their humble, hearty gifts 
the promise of that brighter day when India will cherish 
and support her own Christian Church. 

3. The Docility. What mean these thousands of 
Christian schools on the plains and in the hills and 
jungles? Do they not tell of the willingness of the masses 
to learn ? Hach year I am more and more impressed with 
the teachableness of the common people. Higher up in 
the social scale you may find arrogance, pride, even dis- 
gust at the message of the Missionary, but surely not — 
here. Not unfrequently there come to us urgent invita- . 
tions pressingly repeated from distant villages, remind- 
ing us of the man of Europe in the Apostle’s vision at 
Troas beseechingly saying, “‘ Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” Our books are sought with avidity, even 
the poor paying for them cheerfully, the sweet hymns of ~ 
the Church in all ages are sung, and our Lord’s Prayer 
daily and devoutly repeated, and not this alone, thank 
God, but our Sacred Scriptures in numerous vernaculars 
are eagerly studied by multitudes in the schools, and in 
the homes from which the pupils come. A twenty-minute 
paper shuts off illustrations and incidents, else I should 


a 


ae 
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be delighted to speak of happy surprises I have had 
amongst aborigines and Hindus, revealing a fondness 
for God’s word and real diligence in the study of it. I 
believe there are many homes we know not of, where the 
Bible is regularly read, and many hearts known to God 
alone, that hang their every hope of salvation on the 
atoning merits of Jesus’ blood. 
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These accessible, friendly, and docile masses call for _ 


appreciative and earnest effort. Their very accessibility, 
friendliness and docility make our duty the more impera- 


tive, and our high privilege the more precious and pro- 


mising. In view of a work so auspicious and so inviting, 
permit me, honoured fathers and brethren, to present a 
few humble suggestions. * 

I. Every proved plan of Missionary work should be press- 


ed into service for the masses. As in our Lord’s time so 


now our message isto the people, not the pundits. The 
true Missionary feeling is that of Paul:—“ I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to the wise and 
to the foolish’? The chief glory of the work springs 
from the fact that the Gospel is meant for all mankind. 
Like the sunlight it reaches mountain top and the se- 
cluded dale alike. A leading English quarterly has well 
said:—“ There are few things in human history that 
wear an aspect of higher moral grandeur than the open- 
ing of what are now great Missions in the earth. All 
other enterprises must yield to this magnificent attempt 
to expel debasing superstitions, and convey into every 
heart the ennobling influences of the Christian religion.” 

Pro bono publico is the significant motto of every Mis- 
sionary school, press, dispensary, the watchword of 
every preacher. The rural settlements have their women, 
if not their Zenanas; the very jungles have their swarms 
of children, if not their pundits; the hamlets of the 
poor have their sick, if not their medicine and nursing. 
Our plans should embrace the whole population. We 
believe in the education of the masses. Let our honor- 
able Education Commission understand this part of our 
creed. The village school for the children of the poor is 
at once a talisman of power and a prophecy of the 
brighter day to come. We believe in giving every jungle 
tribe God’s word in its own tongue, and by every agency 
and appliance carrying the glad tidings of salvation into 
the remotest nook of our plains and hills and jungles. 

Il. Much depends wpon our methods of work, There is 
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danger of our forgetting how little these people know, 
and how much they need to be taught. The Socratic 
Socratic method isa capital one for jungle-men. Ask questions» 
method. as you go along. An answer proves you are understood, 
and cheers you to go ahead. There is danger of putting 
the food too high for these humble minds. Our Saviour 
Music. said, “ Feed my lambs,” not my giraffes. Music has a 
charm for the common people, and I have seen heathen 
savages weep when the Gospel has been sung to them. 

Total And as intemperance is the prevailing vice of the masses, — 
abstinence. aboriginal and Hindu, the man who wishes to win them 

must for their sakes, for Christ’s sake, be a total abstainer 

from all intoxicating drinks and drugs, keeping fast to 

the Pauline precept, “ Itis good not to eat flesh, nor to 

drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
Give money stumbleth.” Money should be used sparingly and with | 
sparingly. great caution in this work for the masses. I mean money 
that goes directly into their hands. The notion that a 
Missionary is a gold mine, sent over here to be dug, has 
done harm enough. We should help the people to earn — 
their own bread by patient toil, and frown on begging of 
every sort. Work for children is most encouraging. 
Often by winning the child we win the parent. I could 
cite striking cases where the son or daughter in school 
has by God’s blessing, brought the father or mother, or 
both to Jesus. 

IIL. Natives should be employed as largely as possible im 
this work for the masses. I donot by any means mean a paid 
agency alone, but this supplemented by a strong force 
of voluntary workers. What illustrious proofs we have 
in every part of India, and throughout the world, of the 
power and prowess of an earnest and consecrated Native 
agency. What Sau Quala did in Burmah, our Native 
helpers are learning to do in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
the North West and the Punjab. The most significant, 
shining lesson of the Sepoy Mutiny was the martyr faith 
and fidelity of our Native Church. The children of the 
men and women of 1857 will not disappoint our hope. In 
nothing perhaps is greater discrimination needed than in 
Set them an the selection and training of Native helpers. One thing 

example, [insist upon, that we who are their teachers must be 
their examples too. This you know, is apostolic doctrine. 
We are charged to be “ an ensample to them that be- 
lieve, in word, in manner of life, in love, in faith, in ~ 
purity.” Would we have our Native helpers gentle, do- 
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cile, forgiving, enthusiastic, industrious, benevolent, self- 
denying? We must be such ourselves. More by example 
than by precept, more by the subtle, sure lesson of our 
daily living than by all didactic training, however plenti- 


ful or profound, are we to teach our brethren and sisters 


of the soil how to live, work, shine for Jesus Christ. The 
lives of our Native converts are largely made or marred 
by our own. Economy will be consulted by putting upon _ 
our Native helpers such work as they can do as well or 
better than we can, and reserving our time and strength 

for what they cannot do, what must go undone unless we 

do it ourselves. This is an important rule, and one too 
often disregarded by new Missionaries in their first fresh- 
ness and fervour. 

IV. Converts amongst the aborigines and lower classes of Let converts 
Hindus should be encouraged to remain where they are, and remain where 
to retain their former calling. I hope we have now quite Sone. 
outgrown “the compound system.” Converts are not 
obliged, as formerly, to flee for their lives to the security 


of the Mission premises, still there is too much breaking 


up of converts’ homes, and we, Missionaries, are chiefly 
responsible for it. It is clearly our duty to encourage 
and insist upon our converts living in their own villages, 
and bravely breasting whatever of petty persecution falls 
to their lot for Christ’s sake. Christianity will never be- 
come indigenous until we have Christians in all the in- 
dustrial arts. The Apostle who planted the first Huro- 
pean churches taught, “ Let each man abide in that 
calling wherein he was called,” and wrote to the Corin- 
thian Christians, “Brethren, let each man, wherein he 
was called, therein abide with God.” So should we teach 
converts to continue to be as before, farmers, potters, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, weavers, shop-keepers or fisher- 


men. Serious mischief comes of breaking up the eraft of 


a lifetime, and removing men to strange surroundings. 

Only when a man has a bad calling, gets his bread by 

fraud or violence or any out-breaking sin, in short, by 

wrong ways and means, should we encourage him to 

change his business. One of the very brightest tokens of Encouraging 
our time is this, that Christian converts are no longer token. 
huddled together in Mission compounds, but are living in 

their own native villages, worshipping Christ where once 

they adored Krishna, and with hard hands and deft 


i fingers doing the very work in soil or shop they did be- 


fore, doing it now with joy for Jesus’ sake, and so exalting 
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and commending our holy faith to their countrymen. 
Social ostracism is fast yielding to common sense and 
justice, and Christian agriculturists and artisans will 
soon be welcome everywhere. : 

V. The Bible idea of church independence should be | 
early inculeated and insisted wpon. Our converts should 
be patiently and_ persistently taught that the church or 
chapel, the school, the preacher, all are theirs in a higher 
and truer sense than they are the Mission’s. From the 
day of their baptism we should train them to contribute 
freely for the maintenance and extension of the church 
whose members they become. ‘The life and vigour of the 
Native Church will depend upon her understanding that it 
ig her own duty and privilege to provide the means of 
grace for herself and for her benighted countrymen. 
Many of us know how hard a thing it is to make a church 
believe this, that has been fed, and fostered and fattened 
on foreign funds. The fattening process I fear in such 
churches falls short of reaching the soul, which remains 
lean and languid enough though in a well kept body. 

So I say we should begin on the right plan. We want 
no village or jungle cathedrals built with English or 
American cash. let our converts build their own mud 
chapels, pay their own Native pastors in paddy or other 
produce. Aggressive Christianity imposes this burden 
on every believer, and our jungle-men cannot and do not 
claim exemption from the Scripture precept, “ Let him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things.” Our fine pucka edifices 
built with Mission money and kept in repair at Mission 
cost may be putting back and keeping back the day of 
church independence in India. Thank God, the Santals 
like their Karen brothers across the Bay, are beginning to 
show us how cheerfully, and with what genuine Christian 
spontaneity and zest converts may care for their own and 
their neighbours’ spiritual needs. The closer we keep to 
Bible methods, the sooner shall we see our Mission 
churches strong and self-propagating. 

VI. More men should be set apart for this work amongst — 
the masses. Every clever man, my brethren, is not needed 
at Jerusalem. Our towns and sudder stations are draw- 
ing off too many Missionaries from the Mofussil proper. 
The cities and stations must be held by strong men, but 
I extremely regret the tendency to overlook village and 
jungle work. Recently several fresh helpers were sent 
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out to a Bengal Mission, and all were located by express 
orders from homein one sudder station. I think the lo- 
cating of Missionaries should always be left to the Mis- 
sion Committee in the field. They know where help is 
most needed, and will be more apt surely to judge wisely 
than men on the other side of the globe. A Christian 
Civilian was saying the other day, “See those Mission- 
aries, half a dozen of them in that station. There they 
live the whole year, save a few weeks in December and 
January when they go out on preaching tours into the 
reat district of which the station is only the capital.” 
I felt the force of the remark, which was not cynical but 
kind and called for. Civilians, civil engineers, Civil 
Surgeons and other Government officers, besides con- 
tractors, planters and other Europeans are much out 
amongst the masses. Might not a part if not all of our 
city force be as mobile, and as much on the move? “ Am- 
bassadors of Christ of the apostolic order” says a writer 
in one of your popular London periodicals, “ are becom- 
ing as scarce as the dodo and the eaperkalzie.” I don’t 
believe it, but it is a pity such a thing should be said. 
Not to Timothy alone but to all of us saith the Scripture, 
«Endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
There are peity drawbacks in this outside work, but these 
only whet the edge of true courage. “Give us men of 
David Brainerd’s spirit” said Leighton, ‘“ and nothing 
will stand before them.” Besides, men living and work- 
ing ina rural community come closer to the natural heart 
and life of the people. Here are none of the artificial 
modes and manners of the city, but open, undisguised 
simplicity. And our Missionary reports prove that the 
villages have yielded more plentiful fruit from the seed 
‘sowing of the preacher. Cannot some of the city work, 
e. g., schools, translation of the Scriptures, the press, &e. 
be carried with profit into the country, and conducted as 
well or better there? This and kindred questions will have 
to be answered before the outlying masses are reached by 
the glorious Gospel of the Son of God. 

VII. More of the time and strength of our Missionary 
force, city and mofussil, should be devoted to rtineratung 
“amongst the people. Millions of these denizens of our 
jungles and plains @éver come into the cities or stations. 
They live and work and die where they were born. How 
 ghall we reach them? We must follow more fully in His 


footprints who, “ went through every village preaching and 
| aN 
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shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God.” 
Some of you, my brethren, have visited Galilee and Judea 
and Samaria, 
‘‘ Over whose acres walked those blesséd feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 
Our Saviour’s life was that of an intinerant preacher, and — 
so was Paul’s. Have not the greatest Missionaries of the 
church of every age been the same, from Paul and Peter — 
and Barnabas to Krapff, Swartz, Elliot and Livingstone? 
I freely admit, there was not in our Lord’s time either 
the call or the conditions for our much-esteemed and in- 
dispensable educational and literary agencies, but 1 can- 
not help putting special emphasis on the fact that our — 
adorable Saviour and His apostles spent their lives in © 
walking from place to place preaching to the masses. Be — 
it remembered that it was this peripatetic ministry that — 
during the first three Christian centuries carried the © 
Gospel into all the lands of Asia, Africa, and Hurope 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea. I am in downright 
earnest in calling for more of these walking tours. We 
are too prone to keep to the railways, the trunk roads, 
the rivers and the.canals. There are teeming populations 
beyond every road and river. To reach them we must, 
staff in hand, take the narrow footpath, the rough puk- 
dundi and the jungle trail. We must go, not send, 
across arid, endless rice fields, through dark, dismal 
swamps, over rugged hillsides, into pestilential terai and 
wild and frowning forest, for our work is to find the lost 
sons of men. Call it hard? There is no more delightful 
work anywhere than this. 

Would that our ladies too were oftener out in the vil- 
lages of the people. Your poor, pining sisters are calling 
you, and the plea coming up from their rural or jungle 
homes should sometimes entice you, my sisters, from your 
city schools and zenanas to carry light and love and life 
to darker, heavier hearts. Let us have our mothers, wives, 
and sisters accompany us ofteneron our tours. Many 
homes will welcome them, many hearts will bless them, 
and long after they are gone shy women will teach their 
names to prattling children, and say over and again with 
hearty sincerity, “ How I wish thagiem-Sahib and the 
Missi baba would come again.” Don’t forget that millions 
of benighted women and children are waiting for your 
coming. Don’t disappoint their hope. 


’ 
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In this brief paper I have spoken of Missionaries work- The work of 
ing for the masses. But, Sir, it is the work of the whole we WER 
Church of Christ. Would that all our European congre- nae 
gations in India were enlisted, heart, head and hand, in 
Missionary work. Let us have a forward movement all 
along the line. Let the Native Church vie with the 
foreign in holy ardour and self-abnegation. We fight 
under one banner. In hoc signo vince. The cross, the 
cross of Calvary is our symbol of triumph, our pledge of 
sure and sustained success. The dwellers in the plains 
and the hills and jungles shall see the cross lifted up, and 
bow before Him who bled and died upon it. Already the 
people of our dear India are flocking to this standard ; 
and in Burmah and the Deccan we have the promise 
of still greater ingatherings in all Hindustan. 

“ They come, they come! those exiled bands, 
Where’er they rest or roam, 


They’ve heard Thy voice in distant lands 
And hasten to their home.” 


OPENING SPEECH 
By tur Rev. W. B. Bocas, Rumapatam, South India. 


I regret, as Iam sure you all do, that Mr. Clough is not here work among 


to tell you something of the great work of the Lord among the the Telugus. 


Telugu people, as witnessed and shared in by him. But as far as 
Iam able I will endeavour to fill the vacancy, as I have been 


associated with Mr. Clough in the work at Ongole, more or less 


since 1878. According to the programme, I am to speak of 
Mission work among the lower classes of Hindus, 

‘The great awakening and ingathering of Telugus which so dis- Tho great 
tinguished the year 1878, when upwards of nine thousand con- jngathering 
verts were received in the Ongole Mission alone, has not ceased, stillcontinues. 
Though not quite so Pentecostal in its fulness and all-absorbing 
interest, it still continues. From 1500 to 2000 professed believers 


are added to us annually. 


The statistics of our Mission at present are about as follows. Statistics. 
Native preachers, 120; school teachers, 250; church members, 
22,000. By church members we mean communicants, ‘These 
Christians live in five or six hundred villages. bgt’ 

Our Mission proceeds, as it has, from the beginning, on the Beigniples of 


principle that it is the gospel of Christ which men need first of the Mission 
all and above all, whether they be high caste or low caste, 1gno- work. 


rant or learned. We believe the true method of Mission work to 
be this ;—not educate first and evangelize afterwards, but evange-— 
lize first and educate afterwards. We do not find that Paul and 
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his colleagues first established secular schools in Ephesus, Philippi 
or Corinth, to teach the people Aristotle and Plato, that they 
_.... might be prepared to hear about Christ. ; 
The Native Though our Missionaries themselves have always given special 
preachers #h? tention & listie efforts, yet I attribute the great work 
chief agenta attention to evangelisule © orts, yet I attribute the great wor 
in the work. chiefly to the labours of our Native preachers, as far as human 
means are concerned. 

These “ Native preachers,” what sort of men are they ? They 
are not great men; they are not educated men, as that word is 
generally understood ; very few of them know any English ; many 

ae pe of them are not skilled in controversy with Brahmins and 
ook. = -Vfoulvies. But they know one book, and they can tell of the 
amazing love of God for the lost, and Christ’s all-sufficient - 
atoning work. And they tell to all what Christ has done for 
themselves, how He has delivered them from the bondage of sin, 
fyom darkness and degradation and the fear of death, and has 
made them happy, and filled their lives with peace and hope. 
here are men among them who, fifteen or twenty years ago, were 
ignorant, wretched, filthy, worshipping shapeless stones; whose 
characters I now admire, whose words I listen to with wonder and 
pleasure, and whom I love as J do my dearest brethren. 
Supported Their support is chiefly supplied by the N ative Christians. We 
mainly PY give them simply a littl lementary aid. This aver 
the Chiishene 6 ply a little supplementary aid. This averages 
about five rupees a quarter. We seek to place the burden of self- 
support on the Native churches, just as soon as possible, and they 
. are already bearing a large share of it. 
The work The work which has thus been so richly blessed has been 
mainly among ); 5 
ree leon chiefly among the poor, the lower classes; not by our own choice 
classes, OF purpose, but, as we believe, by the Providence of God. We 
do not confine our labours to them. We preach to all castes and 
classes, and our Native preachers proclaim the word to all who 
will hear, but the work, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit as 
we believe, has gone in that direction. We recognize the great 
historical fact, to which I do not know that there is an excep- 
tion, that in every land and in every age Christianity has spread 
first among the poor, the lower strata of society, and has after. 
wards gradually risen. When the Saviour preached, it was the 
“eommon people” who heard Him gladly, while the “ caste” 
people scorned Him. Most of the Apostles were poor okscure 
fishermen. Paul reminds the Corinthian Christians that “ not 
many wise or mighty, or noble, are called, but that God has 
chosen the foolish, and the weak, and the base, and the 
despised, that no flesh should glory in His presence.” Aud so 
we endeavour to follow in the line indicated by God’s pro- 
vidence. Itisa hard and discouraging task to work contrary to 
that course which God, both in history and nature, points out 
It would be an exceedingly difficult thing to build the up ver 
storey of a house first, then the next lower, and the next, a 
then the foundation. Orif you wished to heat a vessel of water 
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it would be a slow process if you put the fire on the top. Recog- 
nizing then this historical fact in Christianity, we rejoice greatly 
in receiving the poor and humble and despised, believing that the 
time for the higher classes will surely come. 

“As to the character of these converts some may inquire, “ What 
do they know, what profession do they make, what sort of persons 
are they ?”? They are generally those who are well known to the 
preachers. who have been under religious instruction for months, 
and who give evidence that the change in them is genuine. The 
profession they make is simple. It may be somewhat as follows, 
“ We have heard the gospel from such a preacher for some 
months. At first we did not believe it, but now we are convinced 
that it is true. We have no confidence in our own gods. We 
believe there is only one God, the Creator and Saviour, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ died to save us from sin and hell. We now 


_ wish to become His disciples and follow Him and obey His laws 


to the end of life.” They are then subjected to a close examina- 
tion as to their motives, and are warned of the difficulties which 
await them. When we are satisfied that there is no unworthy 
motive, but that they do trust in Christ, and are sincere disciples, 
though feeble, they are baptized, according to the command of 
the Lord, and the examples in the Acts of the Apostles. Generally 
they gain nothing by the change, in a worldly point of view, 


but in many cases lose much. They are often subjected to petty 


persecution, deprived of employinent, very unjustly treated, 
and occasionally beaten. 

Do these large numbers of converts hold out well? do they re- 
main steadfast? Yes, emphatically. The cases of defection are 
very few, considering the large numbers, and the difficulties with 
which many of them have to contend. ‘The power which keeps 
them is certainly not human. 

At Ramapatam in the Nellore District we have a Telugu Theo- 
logical Seminary or Bible School, in which there are at present 
upwards of two hundred students. ‘These are all Christians, and 
are preparing for Christian work in various departments among 
their countrymen ; some as preachers, some as assistants, some as 
teachers of village schools for Christians. The principal text book, 
from beginning to end of the course, is the Bible. It is to be 
teachers of God’s will, and the doctrines of redemption, and the 
morality of Christ, that we are training these men; and we know 
of no better text-book for this purpose than the Bible. Men 
thus instructed seem best adapted to the requirements of the work 
in its present stage. ; 

The more we see of this powerful and constantly extending 
work among the lower classes, the more we are convinced that it is 
of God, and that in itis the promise of great blessings to the 
Hindus of all grades and classes. 

Tor Rev. H. LorBeErr, Goss. M., Ghazipur, said:—The 
Chota-Nagpur Mission of Gossner’s Missionary Society was 
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started in 1845by four Missionaries who laboured five years without 


seeing any fruit, and becomiug disheartened they wished to leave 


the country. But then four persons came, saying, ‘‘ Show God . 


to our eyes.” After instruction they saw Him with their spiri- 
tual eyes and were baptized. Now there are 32,000 members of 
our Mission, besides those who belong to the S. P. G. Mission. 
There are two aboriginal races in Chota-Nagpur: the Munda 
Kols and the Uraon Kols. The Mundaris belong to the same 
race as the Santals, and the Uraons to the Dravidian race to 
which the Paharis of the Bhagalpur district belong. 

We have seven stations in Chota-Nagpur, of which Ranchi is 
chief; though the greatest number of Christians live in outsta- 
tions, especially Govindpur and Burja. These 82,000 Christians 
live in about 1,000 different villages, in some of which there are 
only a few converts, and in some all are Christians. These vil- 
lages are divided into 140 small parishes, each comprising from 
5 to 10 villages, and over each of which a presiding or ruling 
elder is placed. With him a catechist or teacher is joined to in- 
struct the young and to preach on Sundays. In each such 


parish there is usually a small chapel. Several of these small 


parishes form a larger parish which is presided over by an or- 
dained Native pastor, of whom we have eight, and there are twelve 
candidates for holy orders. All these are under the superinten- 
dence of Missionaries. 


The teachers, catechists and pastors get half of their support. 


from the congregations, and one pastor is entirely supported by 
the Christians. They have given him land which he cultivates 
through servants. As a rule we try to make all our pastors, 
teachers and catechists independent of Mission aid by getting 
land from the Christians for their support. 

At Ranchi we have a Seminary which is divided into the fol- 
lowing branches: (1) Seminary proper for training pastors ; (2) 
Normal School for training teachers and catechists; (3) a prepara- 
tory school for both departments. ‘The students of the first depart- 


ment are selected from the Normal School. The preparatory 


school has 7 classes. In the Normal School students generally re- 
main 2 years, and in the Seminary proper at least 4 years. At 
each chiet Mission station, there is also a boarding school to 
the support of which the Christians contribute. 

Most of the pastors give great satisfaction to the Missionaries. 
Most of our converts are brought in by the Native Christians. 
These brethren visit their heathen friends in villages, fields, and 
wherever they can find them, and in a simple way urge them to 
come to Christ. The good lives of the Christians exercise great 


pee en but on conversion they give up drinking almost en- 
irely. 

But the last and greatest influence over the heathen is the 
prayers of the Christians. In this they are wonderfully child-like 
and full of faith. 
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Iam sorry to say that the Jesuits have now gone into Chota- Opposition 
Nagpur, and are causing our Mission many difficulties. from Jesuits. 
_ Although our Mission works mainly among the aboriginal 
tribes, we must also work among the regular Hindus. 
ae Rev. A. Haraert, Ind. M., Bethel, Santalisthan, said :—I Work 
have laboured among the Santals for the last ten years. They num- at Bethel 
ber some three millions from Bhagulpore in the north to Midnapore Santalisthan. 
in the south. There are some twelve tribes—a good-hearted lot. 

Hight years ago I went from the eastern to the western part of 
‘Santalisthan. I found a dilapidated old hut that had been aban- 
doned by another Missionary, in which I took refuge, and the people 
began to come to see me; they invited me to visit and treat their 
sick. Now in fifteen villages Christ is worshipped. There are 
three special lines of work that we give attention to. (1) We 
preach Christ. (2) We aim to get hold of the children. We 

have now 200 attending schools. (3) We have medical work em- 
bracing a small hospital and dispensary. Thousands of patients 
have been relieved. We have now 4 European workers—2 ladies 
and 2 brethren. All our converts are total abstainers—no 
drinking is tolerated. 

Tur Rev. A. SrarK, 0. M.S8., Zaljhari, said:—No work is Work in 
‘more encouraging than that among the Santals. The work at _ Northern 
Taljhari was begun 20 years ago, and in that time we have re- Cantal thot 
ceived 2,000 Christians. We have no “ Compound System.” The 
Christians live where they used to, and carry on their old occupa- 
tions. They receive no pecuniary help from the Mission. On the 
contrary there is an offertory at every service. They also have a 
“ Harvest Festival” on January 1st, when offerings in kind are 
made, which sometimes are worth Rs, 80. Their chapels are 
‘built by the people themselves. We have four Native pastors 
who receive Rs. 18 each, of which the Christians give Ks. 10. 

‘This money is not managed by the Missionary, but by a Native 
Church Council. , 

Our work began with schools. At first the Santals knew Schools. 
nothing of schools and did not value them. A boarding school was 
opened at Taljhari in which the boys had to be supported. Then 
baptisms followed. Most of our Christians have been brought in 
by friend seeking friend. The family system makes the word 
spread. 

gatas tried his utmost six years ago to overthrow our work, Opposition. 

when a Hindu, who was an ex-convict, converted a Santal to 

Hinduism and instigated him to do his utmost to influence his 

people. He set up a shrine and many Santals joined him. This 

led us to open work among the Paharis, who number 93,500. | 

Already we have 200 Pahari Christians, and 50 boys and 25 girls * 

in boarding schools who will become preachers we hope. These 

people live in small and scattered hamlets on the tops of hills, 

aud it is hard work to visit them. Work among 
Tur Rev. E. G. Paruurs, A. B. M., Tura, Assam, said :— Assam Hill- 

E tribes. 
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So faras I know I am the only representative present at the Con- 
ference, of Mission work in Assam, My work is among the abo- 
riginal tribes, the subject of our present discussion. As most 
know, the Assam valley is surrounded by hills and mountains on 
which live many tribes speaking many distinct languages. Thus 
far work has been limited to the tribes inhabiting the range of 
hills south, separating the Assam valley from the plains of 
Bengal. This work is done by our Society, the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and by the Welsh Calvinistie Methodist Society. 
Beginning at the east among a tribe of independent Nagas, near 


Sibsagar in Upper Assam, is Mr. Clark and wife, of our Society. 


Last year he reported 25 communicants. Since then he has bap- 
tized 14, and his work is full of promise. 

Next to the west, Mission work is being done among the 
Angami Nagas, concerning whom many read during the recent 
war with them waged by Government. Just before the outbreak 
Mr. King and wife, of our Society, began work among them, lo- 
cating at Samaguting. They narrowly escaped with their lives 
and were obliged to leave the field until quiet was restored. They 
have now returned to Kohima, the Government station, have 
started a promising school and are acquiring the language. 

Next west, work is done among the Mikirs, a tribe inhabiting 
the hills in the Nowgong district, by our Missionary at Nowgong, 
the Rev. P. H. Moore. 

Next comes the Mission to the Khasis and Jaintias carried on 
by the Welsh Calvinist Methodist Society. This Mission has 
been grandly prospered, especially in its educational work to which 
it has given special attention, having now 100 primary schools and 
some cf a higher grade. It is now having also much prosperity 
evangelistically. It is to be regretted that none of them are 
present to tell you of their work. 

Next to the Khasis, farther west, are the Garos. Among 
these is our work. ‘These people in the hills and bordering plains 
number from 100,000 to 180,000. 

Were we to trace the beginning of the work we should go back 
to a Garo lad about 40 years ago. He was a wild, rough demon- 
worshipper, like all his people, but was exceptionally thoughtful 
and conscious of sin. Dissatisfied with his own demon-worship, 
he wished to know who was the Being above all, for he felt that 
such a Being must exist. So he used sometimes to go away by 
himself and pray, “ O thou who art the great One, teach me,” 
and in so praying used to get comfort. About this time 
Government established a Garo school at Goalpara, near the hills, 
as an experiment, hoping to accomplish something towards taming 
these wild hill-men, who, through their murderous raids, were a 
constant terror to the neighbouring British subjects. Ramkhe, for 
such was the lad’s name, entered the school. While there, Mr. 
Bion of Dacca made an evangelistic tour up the Brahmaputra, 
stopped at Goalpara and distributed tracts in the Government school 
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there. Some destroyed them, others sold them. Ramkhe bought 
one from a Bengali lad, read it and felt, this is the truth I have been 
seeking. Afterwards he with another entered the Police service 
at Gauhati, was there again brought under religious influence, 
converted, and in 1862 with his friend baptized, and has since 
been our right-hand man. Soon the two left the Police service to 
engage in evangelistic work among their own people. In 1867 
thirty or more converts were baptized. Now there are among the 
-Garos 826 communicants connected with our station, and 475 or 
more from among the Garos on the plains and connected with 
our Mission to the Assamese at Gauhati, making in all 1,300 or 
more communicants. 

The Garos had no written language and so are very ignorant 
‘and our most efficient means of evangelizing them is through 
village schools. We send a Christian teacher to a village, and he 
ae teaching the children to read, teaches the people the way 
of life. 

Tue Rey. W. Stevenson, F. C.S8., Pachamba, Santalisthan, 
said:—Our Mission to the Santals is a young one. Our work is 
divided into three departments ; (1) evangelistic; (2) educational ; 
(3) medical. At Pachamba we have a training school for teachers 
and preachers, and a good many converts. The hindrance in our 
educational work has been a lack of teachers. When we got 
some teachers ready, Government reduced its grants and our work 
was hindered. But the people are not anxious to get an educa- 
tion. Thus our work is mainly itinerating. In one village we once 
wished to build a house, but the people refused. We then prayed 
and two preachers asked to be allowed to go to a second village. 
When they reached it, they found a crowd listening to a leading 
man who was saying that hereafter they should have nothing to 
“do with demons. The door was thus opened, and we now have 
a station there. Some of our converts are greatly changed in 
character, and they try to lead their neighbours to Christ. 

One difficulty used to be, that the Santals refused to eat with 
‘converts. But now they have decided not thus to outcaste their 
Christian friends. 

Tur Rev. J. Surru, B. M.S., Delhi, said:—In this discus- 
sion the low castes have been hardly referred to. But they form 
probably not less than one third of the population of India. The 
hill people are so scattered, that it is only with difficulty that they 
can be reached. Whereas these low castes are accessible to every 
one of us, and they often ask for Missionaries. In and near Delhi 
there are 50,000 Chamars. The work is very difficult. But 
educational work for these classes will be largely left to Mission- 
aries alone. Government will not do much. 

Twenty-five years ago work for them was begun in Delhi. Now 
we have 30 day schools with about 1000 scholars taught by only 
Christian teachers. Some of the Christians from this class are 
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from the Chamar class is now working in a Bank side by side with — 
Brahmins. J 
One of the great difficulties of work among these low classes 
is, their great dulness of comprehension. But if one perseveres, 
this will give way. On Christmas day we had an entertainment 
when a hundred Chamar women came to our Mission house. 
These low castes furnisha great field which is available to every — 
one with a certainty of success And I would say to all my © 
Missionary brethren, “Prepare to meet this great opportunity 
by getting agents ready to work among them.” : 
Tur Rev. J.T. McoManon, Paori, Gurhwal, said :—These — 
lower caste Hindus, as they are sometimes called, are not pro- — 
perly speaking Hindus at all: but are the descendants of the first 
settlers of India. The Hindus, in coming into the mountains, — 
enslaved them; and as slaves they adopted in time the religion of — 
their masters and were called Domes, which name means ‘tail’. — 
They were and are yet the tail men who walk behind high caste | 
Hindus, and who are the last to eat or sleep, always behind. The | 


British Government has freed them from slavery: though they 
are virtually the slaves of their landlords. ‘They cannot read, and 
I once met a man who said that he had never bathed—and as © 
his looks told the same tale I did not doubt his word. A man to — 
work with comfort among these people should first destroy his 
sense of smell. To show how low these people are in the scale, 
it is only necessary to say that a Doctor of Divinity (now present) — 
once shot at one in a tree thinking that he was shooting at a 
bear. As the result of 17 years’ labour among these Domes, — 
there are now 299 Christians, of whom 143 are communicants and — 
80 are boys and girls in schools. More people are coming forward — 
for baptism than the present staff of helpers can instruct. 
As none of these people could read 17 years ago, and as there is 
no good training school for them in the hills with one or two 
exceptions, they are very indiffereut preachers and teachers. A 
preacher, in explaining the picture of Solomon, said that he had two | 
wives: and that one wished to drive the other out of the zenana, _ 
hence the dispute over the dead and living child. Another said, 
that there were ten virgins who were to marry one man in one 
night. He gave his audience the idea that only five were married 
however: and that five lost such a happy union by being foolish. | 
And the moral sense of these people is so low, that they could | 
see nothing wrong in such a state of affairs. Good teachers are 
the great need in Gurhwal. : 
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Tur Rev. W. D. Eruerineton, B. M.S., Benares, said: — pnited acti 
It seems to me desirable that the various Societies represented at ae coe 
this Conference should form a Society to act with the view of in- elaine: 
fluencing the Government to legislate on. the subject of child- : 
marriage. It would not be right for the Government to interfere 
in any practices of the people that are of a purely religious char- 
acter; but this is not a part of their religion. So far as the 
’ Vedas, Shastras, and Purans are concerned, it is simply*a custom. 
Government should say to their subjects, Marriage is a civil con- 
tract ; you may associate with it whatever religious practices you 
please, but we look upon it merely as a civil contract, and treat it 
as such; and they should let it be known that they will respect 
this contract only when the parties making it are of an age capable 
of understanding its nature. 
Mrs. Bausoo, F. C. S, Madras, said:—I am a volunteer in ; 
the important department of Mission workrhichasemamencs Cn 
gaging your attention. I have been associated for upwards of Maieas, 
20 years in the management of the caste girls’ schools of the oat 
Free Church of Scotland Mission, and in carrying Christian in- 
struction to the homes of Hindu ladies in Madras. In that Pre- 
sidency town, the honour of opening schools for Hindu girls be- 
longs to the Huropean Missionaries and their much esteemed 
ladies. But the privilege of carrying Christian instruction to the 
homes of the people was reserved for Hindu Christian females. 
Up to 1868 nothing was done directly to reach and benefit adult 
-women in the homes. In that yeara Native Missionary was led 
to visit a few homes and to tell the inmates ‘“ the old, old story of 
Jesus and His love.’ The success which attended these first 
efforts, not only encouraged her to make arrangements for im- 
parting regular instruction in the homes, but also induced two 
other Native Christian sisters connected with the same Mission to 
engage in this most interesting work. In the course of time © 
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another sister—also a Native Christian, but connected with another 
Society, entered the field.. I think this Conference will be glad 
to know, that these four sisters are still actively engaged in the ~ 
work, and render most valuable services to the cause. Nearly 
200 pupils living in about 130 homes are regularly instructed by 
them, and their faithful assistants, 

When it was known that a wide door of Christian usefulness 
was thus opened, European ladies came forward to give the 
needed help. And right glad were we to welcome them, and to 
help them in their much loved work. : 

Work quietly. here is little in this department of Mission work to attract 
attention, In my opinion, this work is best done, when it is done 
quietly and without noise. If there was time I could place before 
you a number of facts, to shew that the work of this united band of 
female Missionaries in Madras, is second to none, either in inter- 
est or importance. 

But in the few moments now allowed to me, I wish particular- 
ly to request your attention to two difficulties which we ex- 
perience in the south. | 

- Avoid =~ One of the difficulties is of our own making, I refer to that which — 
interfering arises from the pernicious practice of treading on one another’s 
with the work 4 1 I Sovak abode tt i 2 2 
of others, Heels. In our ieverish anxiety to do the work, we not only forget 
to treat one another with Christian courtesy and consideration, — 
but also hinder the work of our fellow labourers. More than 
once, it has beensaid in this Conference, that Native Christians, and 
Native churches were demoralized by European money, and mis- 
taken European sympathy. In our work, there is a danger of the 
Hindus being demoralized. For instance, here isa street or dis- 
trict in which a lady has been labouring for years. Her pupils 
purchase their own books and materials and pay fees which help 
her to meet two thirds of the salaries of her assistants. If I~ 
were to enter the field, and offer to supply allthe books and 
materials free, and to teach without a fee, or for a nominal 
fee, what will be the effect? I for one, never dread competition ; 
on the contrary, I rather like emulation. But, I say, let it befair. | 

The other difficulty to which I wish briefly to refer, springs from _ 
another source. Hitherto this work in Madras has been entirely | 
in the hands of Christian visitors. Recently the members of the | 
National Indian Association resolved to take up this work. In | 
‘sending their teachers they have taken special pains to proclaim | 
that their teachers are strictly prohibited from giving religious | 

New Grant- instruction. Almost simultaneously with this proclamation 
in-aid rules. came the Government announcement that half salary grants will 
be given to certificated teachers, who give four hours secular | 
instruction in the homes. None of us are able to teach at the | 
longest stretch more than six hours a day, in the homes. ‘Three | 
of these hours we must devote to religious instruction, if we are 
to be faithful to the call which we trust we have received. 
While we cannot therefore benefit by the liberality of Government | 
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we are in danger of not only losing the hold we have on the homes, 
but also of losing some of our agents, who under the provisions of the 
Government Grants-in-aid Code, will get a much larger salary than 
“we can give, from the National Indian Association and other secular 
bodies. We fear therefore that the time is coming, if it has not al- 
ready come, when we also may be tempted, as some of our esteemed 
brethren in Calcutta, the Punjab and other places appear to be, to 
set aside direct religious education. 

If the Conference will therefore be pleased to give us some 
wholesome counsels, on these points, they will effectually help the 
work, on which not only the material prosperity and happiness of 
our countrywomen, but also the conversion of this country, so 
largely depends. 

Tae Rey. J. Forpyce, Simla, said:—I have been requested 
to give an account of the early history of the Zenana Mission ; 
and I do it the more readily as I know much of its history from 
its first day until now. It may seem strange to some that I 
should speak thus, having never been in a real zenana, except an 
empty one; but this I shall soon explain. Early in 1852 when 
_ preparing for the ministry of the Gospel, Dr. Duff, who was then 
in Scotland, proposed that I should come to Calcutta in connec- 
tion with the Ladies’ Society of the Free Church. His plea was, 
that whilst ladies must do most of the work for India’s 
daughters, one was needed at that time who could plead their 
cause from the pulpit, by the press, and on the platform ; for in 
those old times, ladies did not take their places on platforms as they 
have done so nobly in this Conference. This broke up che- 
rished plans; but I felt the call of our great Master as well as 
His gifted servant; and so Mrs. Fordyce and J arrived in Calcutta 
just 3U years ago this month. Then only a few poor girls were 
taught ; but very soon my friend Dr. Thomas Smith, now a 
Professor in Edinburgh, shewed me an article of his published 
years before proposing a plan for zenana teaching. In 1853 it 
was brought before the Calcutta Missionary Conference, but most 
of the fathers and brethren thought it impracticable. Dr. Smith and 
I were in the minority. I set my heart on this work ; and I was 
delighted when Dr, Smith told me, late in 1855, that he thought 
he could introduce me to several native gentlemen who would be 
inclined to admit Christian teachers. I said, thatif he would do 
this, I would get governesses, money, and all that was wanted. 
He kept his word and I kept mine Several gentlemen consented, 
agreeing to pay from Rs. 16 to Rs. 25 each according to distance. 
Mrs. Fordyce visited the zenanas asa pioneer, and on the 1st or 
2Qnd of February 1855, Miss liza Toogood, one of our teachers, 
with a native assistant left our home in Camac Street (No. 2, now 
No. 15); and as she left, I said to Mrs. Fordyce, “ ‘This day is the 
beginning of anew era for the daughters of India.” Miss 'Toogood 
did good service in the zenanas, and afterwards in Dr. Duft’s 
school for high caste girls. She was afterwards Mrs. Scott, and 
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she has now gone to her rest and reward. Returning to 1855, - 


another governess was soon wanted, and we found an admirable 
one in a pupil of the Normal School, (then under the Misses 
Suter), Miss Isabella Marr, afterwards Mrs. Price. In September 


1855 the Bengal Conference was held in this city. Iwas re-— 


quested by the late Dr. Mullens, who organized the Conference, 
to read a paper on Female Education. In this paper I stated these 
facts, and the resolution marked the approvalof the Zenana Mis- 
sion “as a new means of influence for the elevation of woman im 


this land.” In 1856 we had to leave for Britain; and I intrust- _ 


ed the young Mission to the wise and watchful care of the late 
Rev. John Pourie. Very soon others, besides the Free Church, 
took up the work from fresh centres—the Normal School Socie- 
ty, the richly gifted Mrs. Mullens, the devoted Mrs. Sale, and a 
host of others in all the churches from the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and other lands, ‘ime would fail to tell a 
tithe of what Mrs. Fordyce and 1 have seen of this work in this 
great land; but I must say a few words to you, my sisters, who 
are engaged in this work. I have often said privately and I now 
say it here, that I look upon this work as one so difficult, so self- 
denying, and so noble, that I regard your being engaged in it as 
a greater honour than wearing on one’s breast the Star of India. 
Be of good cheer, my sisters, amid much to dishearten and perplex, 
for the Lord is with you. May He make each one of youa 
winner of souls. 

Tue Rev. W. BR. Buacxert, C. M.S., Calewtia, said:—I depre- 
cate Mr. Etherington’s suggestion to give up the effort to alleviate 
the troubles of converts arising from the state of the marriage law, 
for the purpose of agitating against child-marriage generally. I 
think this would lay us open to the charge of party action in the 
highest degree. I suggest the importance of avoiding waste of la- 
bour and clashing, by the different Zenana Missions dividing the 
ground among them. I beg the ladies engaged in teaching 
not to regard the Government aid, where not hampered with in- 
admissible regulations, as a silver chain. It would tend to make 


their work solid on its secular side. If any lady really feels © 
herself hampered by being obliged to teach reading and writing, — 


let her confine herself to preaching, and leave the teaching part 
to others. Several ladies present have asked me to record their 


testimony, that they found the Government aid and inspection — 


a help and not a hindrance in their work, 


I suggest that of all the divers forms of activity open to — 
ladies, there is none more useful or promising than the training | 
of women teachers. The increase of women workers is one of | 


the grandest features of this Conference, and the further increase 
will be one of the most anxious points in the next ten years 


working. We can never bring ladies enough from home, but 
those who train native women are multiplying their work to an_ 


indefinite extent. 
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Tur Rev. T. R. Wane, C. M.S8., Amritsar, said .—All in this 
Conference have one great object at heart, the conversion to 
Christ of the people of this land. We have heard much of the 
vastness of the field and of the paucity of labourers; this is so 
as regards the men, it is much more so as regards the women ; 
and we all greatly desire to see the number of workers increased. 
Now I believe there is much ignorance concerning Missions, both 
here in India ard at home, notwithstanding-all that is said and 
written. Certain Iam that we Missionaries owea responsibility 
to our Christian countrymen. ‘They hold the same faith and love 
the same Saviour as ourselves, and we should tell them more of 
the work in which we are engaged, its difficulties and its en- 
couragements; and I am sure we shall obtain both their sym- 
pathy and help. vine 

Let us impress upon them also the many claims of Mission 

work, and point out ways and means by which they can best help 
the great cause of Christ in this land. I am persuaded there is 
much available material in India, England, and America, which 
we have yet failed to enlist in the service of our Master. Most 

English ladies in India know more or less of the native language, 
and all Christian ladies should take an interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the people about them, especially their own domestic 
servants; but very many, though willing to work, do not know how 

toset about it. Some would be willing to read to their servants 

if Missionaries would only lend them suitable books, others would 
gather them together in order that a catechist or reader might 
read or speak to them. When I was at the Divinity School in 

Lahore, the students went forth two by two after the morning 
service every Sunday, to read and speak to the servants of various 
Christian households in the place. 

There are many other ways in which ladies can help in the 
work. The young student who now plays the harmonium in the 
Church Missionary Society’s Mission Church in Lahore was taught 
music by a lady. He in his turn taught his sister, and together 
they again taught all their younger brothers and sisters to sing, 
and recently when I was with a friend in Lahore, they were all 
collected together, and they gave us a little family concert. ‘The 
father has again and again thanked me for helping his son to 
learn music, and he told me with delight how his children played 
and sang hymns to him in the evenings. 

Some ladies will take classes when encouraged to do so. I well 
remember how the wife of a General, though at first confessing 
her inability to do so, yet afterwards consented to take a class of 
poor Christian women ; and after a short time she became so in- 
terested in the work, that she continued it as long as she was in 
India, and when leaving, thanked me for urging her at first to 
take the class. Zenana visitors can often interest ladies in their 
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much happier if they did more for Christ than they do. Does not 
ynuch of the lukewarmness so often complained of by Christians in 
India arise from the want of work? Work warms; it produces a 
healthy circulation, is a certain cure for all spiritual dyspepsia, a 
fine tonic, and the very best stimulant in the world ; it gives an 
appetite, helps digestion, and makes rest sweet. It isthe old story, 
in caring for others we help ourselves, in watering others we are 
watered ourselves; like the poor traveller amidst the cold and 
snow of the Alpine heights, almost overcome with weariness and 
drowsiness and ready to lie down and sleep, when sleep meant 
death, in stumbling against a half dead fellow traveller he was — 
aroused to exertion to try and save him, but in saving his brother 
he saved himself, and both arrived safely at their journey’s 
end. ahh 


Let us endeavour to enlist more volunteers for the work from — 


amongst Christians living in India, and let us impress upon 
Christians ab home the great needs of the Mission field. Hono- 
rary workers have come forth, leaving comfortable homes, in order 
to work for Christ. At the close of 1881 there were eight hono- 
rary lady workers in the Punjab, and there are four now labouring 
in Amritsar alone, besides A.L. O. BH. in the neighbouring town 
of Batala. There are doubtless many more at home who have 
both the means and the heart if only Mission work were properly 
placed before them. ; 

Much of late has been said and written about woman’s rights. 
Woman has her own particular work everywhere, but especially 
in this country where woman’s position is so inferior to that of 
man’s. India has a very special work for Christian women to do, 
and which if not not done by them will not be done at all, for no 
one else can do it. Woman’s rights are found in woman’s work. 
And here how vast is the field! Gibbon in his history of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire tells us that in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian, one of the brightest periods of Roman 
History, the population of that vast empire at that time may be 
estimated at 120 millions. Mr. Blackett has just told us that 
there are 120 millions of women and girls in India, hence we see 
that there are as many females in our Indian Empire as there 
were individuals in the whole Roman Empire. Here is a wide- 
extended field, in many places white unto the harvest, with a few, 
very few, labourers working here and there, all open for Christian 
ladies to enter in. ‘They can freely enter in, are oftentimes most 
gladly welcomed, where men cannot go. Christian women can 
find their way, like light and sunshine, into the guarded secluded 
zenanas to teach, and enlighten, and enliven, and purify, and save. 
And who like them can nurse the sick and suffering, or comfort 
the outcast and downeast, the bruised and broken, the afflicted and 
heavy-laden, the widow, the orphan, the homeless, the dying? 
There is no hand so gentle as a woman’s hand, no eye so observant, 
no foot so soft, no ear so wakeful, no head more unselfishly thought- | 
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ful, no heart more unceasingly loving, no life more entirely de- 
voted than woman’s, a Christian woman’s who is under the con- 
straining love of Christ. I have seen the hard savage heart 
melt at a woman’s touch. 

But all cannot be zenana visitors or nurses, all cannot take 
classes, or even perhaps teach their servants, yet all can do some- 
thing. Texts can be copied or illuminated, funds can be collected, 
ae interested in the work, and especially prayers offered 
~ For 16. 

A few years ago acall went forth from a smail body of Mis- 
sionaries in the Punjab for a week of united prayer, and now the 
week of Prayer at the beginning of each year is observed more or 
less throughout the Christian world. Cannot something be done 
now by this large Missionary Conference assembled here in the 
capital of India? Cannot an appeal be sent forth to the world, 
telling of the vast sphere of labour and of the few labourers, of 
many doors open wide on all sides, and of none to enter in, of 
fields white to the harvest and none to gather it inP May this Con- 
ference send forth a call to Christians everywhere that more may 
come to the help of the Lord against the mighty, a call that shall 
thrill the heart of Christendom. 

Miss Tuosurn, M. E. C., Lucknow, said:—A great work 
might be done in India by Christians of all classes who are not 
_ professed Missionaries, and yet have opportunities of reaching the 
“people and are often by force of circumstances brought into con- 

tact with them. I knew an English lady who faithfully taught 
her ayah through her thirty years’ residence in the country, and 
as often as possible had services held for the other servants on 
Sundays, and the result has been the baptism of six intelligent 
Christians, and an earnest spirit of enquiry awakened in the 
mohulla where they live. Many ladies would work in this way, or 
even assist in zenana teaching, if they knew how, or if the duty 
was brought before them. All .Christians in this country live 
apart from the non-Christians, socially and religiously, and the 
custom becomes a habit which separates like a mountain chain. 
Missionaries by custom and duty know no such barrier, and it is 
one of their duties to break it down and to interest others here in 
the work, just as we do the people of Europe and America from 
whom we expect help. Individuals may engage In voluntary 
work, and individuals may encourage it, but much might be ac- 
complished by an organization whose object should be to show 
Christian women in India their opportunities for doing good and 
the methods by which they may be successfully taken up. We 
have a Missionary Society in Oudb and Rohilkhund of which there 
isan auxiliary society in every Christian church, however few its 
members, the object of which is to keep alive a missionary spirit 
among the women, give them intelligence from other churches 
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some special work in their own neighbourhood. One such 


society of native women has this year given Rs. 50 to a Home for _ 


homeless women which needed funds, But it is not so much 
money we need, for that can always be obtained, but rather per- 
sonal endeavour and the personal contact of Christian hearts with 
those who are dark and ignorant. An association might be form- 
ed having as condition of membership a certain number of hours a 
week spent in voluntary teaching or visiting, to servants, 
zenanas or any who may be accessible. Monthly meetings could 
be held in churches or communities, plans arranged for learning 
the languages required, all classes of Christian women interested 
and drawn into the work. Individuals in isolated places might 
also become members of such an association, receiving instruc- 
tions relating to work and giving reports through an appointed 
correspondent. 

Such an organization would fitly mark our Decennial Confer- 
ence and would lead out to greater things than our present plans 
can ever accomplish. 

Mrs. Erurentneton, B. M. S., Benares, stated: that in 
Benares the members of the different Missions worked harmoni- 
ously side by side and experienced no such inconvenience as that 
said to exist in Madras. She objected to the employment of 
heathen or Mahomedan teachers in Zenanas, and thought that 
Missionary ladies should give a great deal of time to the superin- 
tendence of Schools to make them efficient. = 

Miss JosrpH made a fewremarks on the subject of a school 
for widows. 

Mrs. McGrew, M. E. C., Cawnpore, also testified that the 
agents of the three different Societies doing female work in 
Cawnpore were in perfect harmony, and invited any who had not 
room elsewhere to go and join them. 5 

Miss GREENFIELD, S. F. E., said:—I was pleased to find here 
many ladies engaged in Mission work and taking Government 
grants, agreed with me that it was not desirable to do so. - 

I rose to ask a question for another lady, who says, “In my 
school there are some children of the Mehter caste, the Christians 
object to their children sitting by them. Should I yield to 

hem?” There may be some in the meeting who would say 
yield. I think the rule of Christian love and our Divine Master's 


example in touching even the poor leper should be sufficient answer _ 


to this question: 


The following remarks of Miss Bounsatt, L. M. 8., Madras, 
were read:—We hear on all hands the ery for more teachers, 
more trained teachers. A thoroughly well-trained Christian female 
teacher it is well nigh impossible to get. There are a few Normal 
Schools, but how few. There are boarding schools, to the higher 
classes of which we look for help in supplying the need ; and these 


classes no doubt are practically often normal classes, without the — 


name, I mean that the pupils are practised in teaching. But these 


_— 
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classes are often unavoidably very small, far larger ones could be 
taught just as easily, and it would be better for the girls to have 
the stimulus of numbers, There are objections against massing 
girls together in very large numbers in boarding schools. Could it 
not be arranged that instead of different Societies maintaining 
separate schools in one town or city, each with its own teaching 
staff, a large proportion of whose time is necessarily taken up with 
a small proportion of the pupils, we might unite to maintain one 
thoroughly efficient school in each centre. 

We might thus hope to secure a better staff of teachers, and 
more complete apparatus, at no greater outlay than at present, if 
as great, while some at least of the ladies now in charge of schools, 
whose time is largely taken up in imparting secular instruction 
and details of school arrangement, important enough in them- 
selves, but not the highest things, would have more time at their 
disposal for the home training of the girls under their care ; for 
each Society could have its separate home for receiving those girls 
who come from a distance, and there their moral character and 
spiritual interests could be well cared for, and they could be 
trained in various branches of work under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the lady in charge. 

Practically there should be no difficulty in working such a Nor- 
mal school by means of a Committee appointed by the various 
Missions. It has been proved over and over again that united 
Committees can act harmoniously, and their actions and deci- 
sions should be wiser and safer than those of individuals. If no 
deviation from the conditicns of admission could be granted 


except by special sanction of a Committee, managers, who are often 


perplexed how to act, would | think feel a great relief. 

All the girls in the higher classes should have the same train- 
‘ing in my opinion, that is, one that will fit them to become 
teachers; they may be very thankful for it in after life, and we 
may be thankful they have had it, even though it may be after 
many years that they bring such a training as a talent to lay at the 
Mastur’s feet. Itis easy to turn their thoughts to teaching, 
to treat it as a foregone ccnclusion that that will be their vocation, 
unless they have strong leanings in another direction, to impress 
it upon them that they must do something, and cannot, dare not, 
lead an idle, useless selfish life. We long to see them earnest de- 
voted Christians, but when our hopes in this respect are not at 
once realized we may still urge them to be useful members of society. 

' Again, Mofussil Missionaries often say that they do not find 
teachers trained in large towns quite satisfactory, or satisfied to 
stay, yet where else are they to look? 

Could not different Societies combine to establish a good 
Normal school for each vernacular, in some central and get-at- 
able country station, to train such teachers as they require? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEETING AT UNION CHAPEL 


On Higher Gducation. 


Tunspay, 2nd January, 5 P. m. 
The Chair was taken by Dr. Scuppzr. 


Four questions were proposed to the meeting for dis- 
Questions for eer 
Sac ta 1. How far Missionary Schools and Colleges as at 
present working are doing a real Missionary work? 

2. How they may be improved with a view to greater 
Missionary efficiency ? : 

8. Whether any distinction should be made in the 
matter of requiring attendance between secular and reli- 
gious instruction? 

4, What will be the probable effects of the new 
scheme of local self-Government on our Missionary Schools 
and Colleges, and how may their interests best be guarded 
under these new conditions? 


THe Rev. G. Kerry, B. M.S., Calcutta, said:—When I first — 
came to Calcutta 26 years ago, there was a great division of © 


opinion among the Missionaries of the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference as to the value of Missionary Institutions. But in the 
course of a few years, it came to be generally felt that Christian 
Missionaries had different gifts, that some were endowed with 
oe is es the gift of teaching and were right in exercising their gifts, But 
Gonacs in more recent years a feeling has grown up, that Missionary Insti- 
a tutions in Calcutta are not such Christian Institutions as they 
were formerly, that owing to the pressure of the requirements of 
the University Examinations, Christianity is well nigh driven 
out of the Missionary Institutions. For years past few converts 
have come from such Institutions. A few years ago I heard 
that the number of converts to Christianity were as large from 
Government Colleges as from Missionary Colleges. It seems to 
me that a Christian man may do as much good Christian work in a 
Government College as ina Mission College as now carried on in 
Calcutta, 
Resultsin the THE Rev. E. Lewis, L. M. §S., Bellary, 
mofussil of Colleges speak for themselves. 
College work. years, and have observed many y. 


said :—Missionary 
I have been itinerating for 17 
oung men who have gone forth 


from our Mission Schools and are now tahsildars, doctors, &., &e. | 
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I can testify to their moral superiority to the men trained in 
Government institutions. Many of our Mission scholars remain 
firm friends to the Missionaries and to Christianity, and do their 
best to commend our faith to the villagers. Once when preach- 
ing ina town I met with a number of argumentative objectors. 
One man among the hearers stood up to give his voice on my side ; 
and he afterwards told me that he believed the truth, having been 
trained in a Mission School; I asked him what he held to be the 
difference between his religious condition and that of men trained 
in Government Schools. He told me that those who have been 
educated in Mission institutions retain a hold on faith and mora- 
lity, whilst the others are too often irreligious and corrupt. In 
Madras also I have found that our pupils commend the Gospel 
to men of lower castes. At the time of the famine when the 
callousness and hard-heartedness of the upper classes was brought 
into such sad prominence, those who came to the front to help 
the perishing were former pupils of our Mission Schools. When 
itinerating I almost everywhere find a friendly reception through 
the influence of our old Mission school boys. 

Tue Rey. A. McKenna, B. M.S., Beerbhoom, Bengal, said :— 
When I came here this evening it was to be instructed, not to 
speak. But, we motussil Missionaries may possibly contribute our 
quota to answering the first’ of the questions which have been 
propounded this evening. Twenty-five years ago, when preach- 
ing the gospel as a young Missionary in N. KE. Bengal, I used to 
be struck by the fact that, if I met with special civility from a 
young man in the crowd, he was pretty sure to turn out a stu- 
dent, or ex-student, of one of the Calcutta Colleges. In days 
when the language to me was not so familiar as it is now, I was 
often encouraged by these young men standing by me. But, I 
have been struck by the fact that these young men during the last 
15 years have been conspicuous by their absence; whatever the 
reason may be, one rarely meets with them now. Old men from 
these institutions one does meet with, now and then, but no longer 
with young ones. I cannot assign any reason for this, but perhaps 
those connected with education in this city can. 

I endorse Mr. Kerry’s remark that a Christian man in a Govern- 
ment College can do as much for Christianity as a regular Mission- 
ary. Many of us knew the late Dr. William Robson of Dacca, 
and we all know that as Inspector of Schools in Hastern Bengal, 
his Christian influence was of a very valuable kind. Indeed, I know 
of no two men who have exercised a more potent influence for 
good amongst educated young men in Dacca than the late Dr. 
Simpson, Civil Surgeon and the late Dr. Robson, Government 
Inspector, both of them Graduates of the University of Edinburgh. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Murray Mircn ett, F. C. S., said :—I have often 
had evidence that those who have received the higher educa- 
tion of any kind are better than those who preceded them. Bribery 
and other evils are less common among them, though it is true 
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that in Calcutta a number of educated young men have fallen 
into the evil of intemperance. But there is also no doubt that 
this good report is intensified in the case of Mission scholars. 
Much, however, is dependent on the way in which such youths are 
trained. No Missionary should educate who has no taste for it, 
otherwise the results sought for cannot ensue. It is true that 
not only the Scripture hour exercises a religious influence ; but also 
the whole spirit of the instruction in our Colleges. Still I would 
never agree to put aside the Scripture lesson. Whenever I used 
to take it during the first school hour and put my heart in it, I 
always found that the students were interested ; if I was languid, 
they were the same. But other lessons in philosophy, literature, 
science &¢. should also be saturated with religion; otherwise they 
cannot be rightly conducted. 

There is another important factor in this question. In Govern- 
ment Institutions in Western India many professors have been 
and are atheists. It seems to me a gross wrong to the youth 
of India to hand them over to such professors. Professor 
Cowell’s name has several times been mentioned as an example of 
a Christian Government Professor, but, alas! many more have 
been diffusing atheism and agnosticism. We have not the slight- 
est control over the appointment of our Government professors, 
and Government itself serenely ignores both their creed and their 
character. If our higher institutions in Bombay be abandoned 
St. Xavier’s Roman Catholic College will gladly receive the young 
men who would have come to us; and the only choice left to 
them will be between Agnosticism and Romanism. : 

Conduct Missionary Colleges rightly and they will be of in- 
estimable value. If possible let the Colleges be endowed, thus 
all current subscriptions will be set free For direct evangelistic 
work. The American Colleges in Syria are thus endowed and 
they are the great Missionary agency in that country. 

Tue Rev. T. S. Smrru, A. B. F. M., Jaffna, said: —Our Semin- 
ary at Batticottai was established early in this century and 
maintained in efficiency till 1855, when it was shut up because 
our Board insisted on reduction. ‘The efficiency of our Seminary 
may be estimated by the fact that the first three graduates of the 
Madras University were scholars of it. A deputation was sent 
out by our Board to take evidence from all quarters as to the 
Missionary utility of the Seminary. ‘They came to the conclu- 
sion that while doing a good educational work, it was not exer- 
cising sufficient Christian influence. To this day we find gra- 
duates of that Seminary among the senior Government officials in 
the villages of Jaffna. Within three years, after the closing of 
the Seminary, the Native Christians felt themselves impelled to 
establish an English High School; and three years ago our 
Christians united with the Hindus in establishing the Jaffna 
College. Rs. 12,000 were raised locally towards the endowment,. 
Rs. 60,000 were subscribed in America, and now we have a Chris- 
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tian College. The men who went through our former College are 
our most sympathetic hearers ; they are intellectually convinced 
of the truth of the Gospel, and some have come forward to con- 
fess it. The new College is not affiliated to any University ; but 
we give our own certificates, awaiting the time when they shall be 
of recognized value as passports to Government and other employ, 
and we find that this is already beginning to be the case. 

Tue Rev. J. F. Taynor, L. M. 8., Calcutta, said :—In Go- 
vernment Colleges no Professor, however Christian he be, is per- 
mitted to teach Christianity. Surely in the opportunity of doing 
this, we possess an immense advantage. In our Institution every 
Missionary teaches the Bible, and so do the Native Christian 
teachers also. 

Missionary schools possess another power of usefulness in the 
Sunday School which it is easy to connect with them. We have 
one connected with our Institution which is well attended, though 
purely voluntary. Rather than talk of giving up our Mission 
Colleges, we should consider how they may be made more 
effective. 

Tue Rev. J. Surrs, B. M.S., Delhi, said:—In this country 
no competition should exist between Government and Missionary 
institutions. We want Christian Schools and Colleges both to be 
improved and to increase; for the field is so extensive that both 
agencies combined cannot overtake it. I do not think that Go- 
vernment institutions are so bad as they have sometimes been de- 
picted. A short time agoa student of our Government School 
in Delhi came to me, saying that he was a Christianat heart. Let 
us endeavour to prepare Christian teachers and professors who 
may leaven both our own and the Government Schools. 

Tar Rev. J. Hewxert, L. M. S., Benares, said :—As to com- 
- pulsory religious instruction I would apply the principle that in 
all Missionary work the paramount evangelistic object must be 
borne in mind; therefore in our school work also, it must be fore- 
most. I have had charge of several schools during the past 21 
years; and I have always kept before the minds of my pupils the 
fact that while anxious to impart to them the best possible secular 
education, my chief object is to give them a far higher know- 
ledge, that of eternal life through the Gospel. We have over 
400 pupils in our school at Benares, and in each class an hour daily 
is spent on Christian instruction. Sometimes a boy will absent 
himself from the Scripture lesson on false pretexts, but very rare- 
ly: generally the pupils pay as much attention to Scripture as to 
their secular lessons, and I have lately found our F. A. students 
so anxious to continue in our Institution that they asked me to 
affiliate our College to the Calcutta University up to the B. A. 
standard, although they are well aware that during such further 
course Christianity would be taught. 1 endeavour to approach 
them sympathetically and to put the matter of religion before 
them as one which appeals to their judgment aud their conscience. 
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In connection with our College we have a voluntary Sunday 
School with an attendance varying from 50 to 150. One Sunday 
in the month, instead of the lesson, there is a service at which an 
address is given, often by some outsider, and we have found 
the boys on week-days discussing questions thus raised in the 
Sunday School lecture. 

Tun Rev. J. P. Asuton, L. M. S., Calcutta, said :—I wish to 
give my testimony that there are now as great opportunities for 
evangelistic work in our Missionary Schools and Colleges as in the 
days of Duff and Anderson; though the nature of the opportuni- 
ties may have been modified with the times. If less is done the 
fault may lie in the workers. But it is not necessarily the case 
that, because not many conversions occur, therefore no work is 
being done; it may be that at the same time other forms of work 
than school work, among the same class of people, are labouring 
under difficulties and discouragements. Again it seems to me 
that the difficulties experienced by our Missionary Colleges are not 
owing wholly to the influence exercised by the Universities ; these 
difficulties began before the Universities were established; a 
system of Deism had even then begun to arise, to which men 
trained by us give in their adherence. 

If there be a want of interest in the Bible teaching given, it is 
certainly our own fault. In Caleutta there are special difficulties 
in the matter of school discipline on which we should do well to 
confer together; and I for one should be happy to attend such a 
conference. 

Tue Rev. E. W. Parxsr, M. E. C., Wuradabad, said: —The 
question has been asked, how may the influence of local Com- 
mittees over our Mission Schools best be met? In our small 
cities in the N. W. P., I find that the issue depends mainly on 
the influence of the Missionary in the local Committee. In 
Muradabad I am a member of the local Committee for education, 
and have found my position as such of the greatest use, and would 
strongly recommend the same course to my brethren in the work. 
When we built a church and school house in one, the Local School 
Committee granted us Rs 2,000 towards the building. 

As to improvement: I feel that one most important and much- 

neglected method is to watch over our students and keep up con- 
nection with them when they have passed out of our Schools and 
Colleges. 
; Tue Rev. J. S. CHanpiter, A. B. F. M., Madura, said:—To 
improve our educational institutions, we must improve the teachers, 
that is to say, we must raise up a supply of Christian masters. 
At present our supply is quite inadequate. For this reason in 
our Mission, we have endeavoured to develop our College by select~ 
ing the best man of the year and sending him to Madras to pass 
his B. A., and then to return to us as a fully qualified Christian 
head master. 


I believe that the great influence of the Christian College in 
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Madras is due to the fact that they follow up their students after 
they have passed out, in the manner already alluded to. 

Tue Rev. K. 8. Macponanp, F. ©. S., Calcutta, said :—1 would 
correct a wrong impression which seems to have been made by 
my previous remarks in Conference. Ido not wish to relax dis- 
cipline as to the Biblical classes in our Colleges so as to allow any 
lads who may choose to absent themselves. Discipline is absolute- 
ly necessary ; its effect is beneficial, and its relaxation would be 
injurious, indeed the experiment has been made and proved dis- 
astrous. We need to have stricter discipline that our Caleutta 
Colleges may be improved. 

I also would support the advice already given to follow up our 
students when they leave; though it is difficult to do so when 
they change so rapidly. 

Tus Rey. W. Jonnson, L. M 8., Caleutta, said:—Though I 
have spoken strongly of the discouragements connected with our 
present system of Missionary education; yet I would not have it 
thought that I wish to abandon the work. I love teaching and 
intend to go on with it while saturating my work with the Chris- 
tian spirit. In the Conference I spoke what was in the heart of 
many, but the question then raised is too large to be discussed 
here. 


Dr Vatentine, Agra, said:—I was surprised to hear the 


statement made in this Conference that some of our Mission 
students found Seripture teaching distasteful, and tried to shirk it. 
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I was once visiting the College of the Maharajah of Jaipur, where, of Bible teaching 
course, the Bible is not taught. Just then in a lesson in English not unpopular, 


literature an allusion occurred to a passage in Scripture history. 
I found on inquiry that the students failed to understand the 
allusion, and suggested that a Bible should be brought. It was 
done, and the story, that of Sennacherib and Hezekiah, was 
listened to with the deepest interest. Afterwards a company 
of some 7 or 8 lads came to me and asked to be taught the Scrip- 
tures. They used to visit me for this purpose 3 or 4 times week- 
ly, with the view of better understanding tlieir English lesson. 
Mr, Johnson suggested the other day that we might trust to the 
Christian influence of the Scriptural references and devout spirit 
pervading our English literature without directly teaching the 
Bible. ‘To me it seems, on the contrary, that for the very reasom 
that these references exist, we should teach the Bible, and I can- 
not doubt that if taught interestingly, it will awaken interest. 
Tue Rey. H. C. Squires, C. M.S, Bombay, said:—My views 
on compulsory education have been attacked, and for that reason 
it would seem to be my duty to repeat them. Much has been 
said as to the meaning of the term compulsion ; and it has been 
maintained that compulsory religious teaching does not exist. 
But by compulsion in this connection is clearly meant the disci- 
plinary constraint placed upon all lads who enter our Colleges to 
attend religious instruction. A most powerful argument against 
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such constraint has just been adduced by Dr. Valentine, who has 
stated that, in an institution where no religious instruction was 
given, the pupils of them own accord, from the exigencies of their 
secular studies, asked him for it. If this be the case, why use 
compulsion which is so unpopular? 1 know that the present me- 
thod is a burden on the consciences of many. They feel it is not 
perfectly honest. The evangelist William Taylor, when speaking 
to me on his visit to India some years ago of his methods of work, 
said, “ We don’t spend our time in tampering with the young.” 
Tf such be the view of our method which may be entertained even. 
by a Christian man, what must the heathen think? We have a 
burning question before us; and it is this; as native educational 
effort increases, how can we compete with it? and it seems to me, 
that under the present system, we shall empty our schools, in 
Western India at any rate. If we are not careful we shall lose 
our control of education, but on the other hand, if we give reli- 


gious instruction fairly, people will become more and more in= 


clined to receive it. Allusion has been made to St. Xavier’s 
College at Bombay.. But there they have no compulsory religi- 
ous instruction, they trust’ to Christian influence, and why should 
not we do the same? By our present policy we have excluded 
from our girls’ schools in Bombay all Hindu and Parsi girls. Let 
us be patient and we shall retain the education of youth; as it is 
in Bombay we are losing it, 5 

Mr. Ram Cuvunper Boss, M. E. C., Lucknow, said :—Would 
Mr. Squires insist on compulsory religious instruction in the case 
of his own boy or not? 

Tur Rev. H.C. Squrres replied:—For my own child I am 
personally responsible: but the child of another entrusted to me I 
may not force as I might my own. 

Tue Rey. M.N. Bosn, Gopalgunge, Bengal, said :—Twenty-two 
years ago I was admitted as a student of the Free Church College 


here under Dr. Duff. A few months previously I had torn up a 


copy of the New Testament that had been given to me by a friend. 
On coming to Caleutta I was advised to go to the Free Church In- 
stitution. I asked the boys whether I should be compelled to 
read the Bible. They said I would not, if I made no noise about 
it, but neither would I get a prize. I entered with a settled 
determination to neglect the Scriptural teaching and did so for 
atime. But after three years 1 became dissatisfied with Hindu- 


ism, and received no help from Mr. Keshab Chundar Sen, to whom ~ 


I listened for a time. Hearing him read selections from the 
Bible, I was struck with the moral grandeur of the book. I 
began to read it for myself and eventually found peace in my soul. 
I hated the Bible at first, because I had been brought up as a, 
Hindu, when this faith was gone I received the Scriptures. Re- 


_ ligious teaching should be carried on as it was by Dr. Duff, class 


by class from the lowest to the highest. Under that system in one 


year 12 young men were converted in the London Mission College,, 


and 29 in the Free Church. 
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Rey. P. M. Muxanst, S. P. G., Calcutta, said:—I am an old 
pupil of Mr. Johnson, I went to his College with the settled resolve 
not to read the Scriptures or become a Christian. I ask, is it not 
“providential that so many young people are brought under your in- 
fluence, are you justified in leaving them without Christian instruee 
tion ? We often meet men from Christian institutions who are in 
thorough sympathy with our faith, though not‘themselves open 
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Christians, as has only lately been my case. The other day when Mahomedans 


sent to Patna to inquire into the prospects of our Mission there, 
I found that a number of influential Mahomedans desired that 
a Christian school should be opened. I asked the Kazi the 
reason of this. He answered, Because in the Government school 
they are taught irreligion. 

Might it not be well to mass the higher classes for the daily 
religious instruction and give it them in the form of lectures. 
The lower classes should still have their daily religious instruc- 
tion in the first hour. Again, if we find the regulations of the 
University oppressive, could we not by uniting together have a 
Christian University ? 

Tue Rev. H. S. Summers, B. M.S., Serampore, said :—Com- 
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pulsory religious teaching cannot be said to exist in the case of teaching how 


those Missionary institutions which are side by side with secular 
Colleges giving the same education on thesame terms: The reason 
of the trouble about the Bible lesson is merely the competition 
for University Examinations. I may say that I have never yet 
heard a case of burdened conscience pleaded in respect of the 
religious instruction in our College. Still if such an one came 
before me I would respect it; but I cannot respect the rights of 
laziness. 

Tue Rev. W. Mitter, Madras, thought that both this meet- 
ing and the Church at large were now practically unanimous 
on the point that higher Missionary education was a powerful 
thing for the noblest Christian ends, provided only, its ideal was 
fairly fulfilled. He regretted that time bad been spent that 
evening in defending its fundamental principles. There was no 
need for defending what all Christian men accustomed to conse- 
cutive thought were now completely agreed on. There was, 
however, a practical question in the matter,—that of how far the 
ideal of Missionary education was actually being realised. They 
had had testimony from Southern India from those Missionaries 
who preached in the vernacular and had the amplest opportuni- 
ties of judging,—that there at least the ideal was attained in no 
inconsiderable degree :—not indeed perfectly, for ideals were but 
seldom perfectly realised, yet about as fully as ideals for the most 
part were. He regretted that little had been suggested in the 
way of improvements for our Christian institutions,—for, thankful 
as he was for the measure of good that they were doing, he deeply 
felt that in his own institution, which was neither the least nor 
the least successful of Mission Colleges, there was room and need 
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for improvement. Had he got any hints that tended to improve 
it, they would have been gladly welcomed. 

He would pass by much else and wished only to make some 
remarks on the question that had been raised as to what was 
somewhat loosely and grandiloquently called compulsory reli- 
gious instruction. He was a strong opponent of anything like 
compulsion in®religion. Everything counected with religion 
should be voluntary. It was necessary, however, not to fall into 
confusion of thought in matters of the kind. The question must 
be looked at practically. In a case where there was only one School 
or College in a neighbourhood, he was prepared to give the fullest 
option as to attendance or non-attendance at the religious lesson 
—not to the boys, (it was a new idea to to him that boys were to 
be the judges of what they were to learn or not to learn), but to 
their parents. It was true that conscience had commonly little to 
do in India, as the former speaker had remarked, with this ques- 
tion of learning or not learning Scripture. Still there was a posst- 
bility of its being a question of conscience, and he would bear any 
inconvenience rather than tamper with a single particle of con- 
science in any man. 

Again, there was the case of a man wanting to attend some 
particular class for his own improvement,—a man who perhaps had 
duties that interfered with his attendance for the whole day. Of 
course in such a case he would not dream of saying ‘ you cannot 
attend the class you wish to attend unless you also attend the 
Bible class.’ A few such cases he had had, and various cases more 
or less similar might be imagined, in which to send a student to a 
Bible-class would really be a species of compulsion ; and with 
compulsion he would never have anything to do. 

Once more, he was no fanatic for mere reading of the Scripture. 
If any one thought that by the study of other books, by lectures, 
or in any other way more real good might be done than by means 
of Scripture study, he would not agree with the man who thought 
so, but he would feel no call to quarrel with him. All these allow- 
ances and exceptions he was quite prepared to make. But Mr. 
Squires appeared to think of going a great deal farther. It ac- 
tually seemed as if he were prepared to say to the students, you may 
henceforward come to my Scripture class or stay away from it 
exactly as you choose. Now that kind of freedom from compulsion 
would in most cases be fatal to Scripture study among Hindu 
boys,—but then it would be equally fatal to it among Christian 
boys. And it would be fatal to the study of mathematics or his- 
tory or anything else quite as certainly in the end as to the study of 
Scripture. To some of these subjects it would be fatal, even more 
surely and more speedily than it would be to Scripture, at least in the 
Christian College at Madras. The question seemed really to be, 
whether the moral, the religious, the Christian element was or was 
not to be an integral part of the training that they offered to the 
people of the land. On that question they must give no uncer- 
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tain sound. On their principles, such a training was the best of 
all, and nothing less than the best should they hold out for India. 
Some would take, others would reject it, students and their parents 
should have the freest choice. He would have no vestige of com- 
pulsion. He would make the most liberal allowance for every 
case that was exceptional. Only, those who wished to have the 
training that they offered should certainly have the whole of it. 
Mr. Squires appeared to think that because we made our training 
thus complete, the education of the country was slipping from 
our hands, It might be thus slipping away in some districts, but 
he would ascribe the fact to some different cause. Perhaps for 
instance it might arise from defective modes of teaching Chris- 
tian truth. It might be that former Missionaries had aimed at 
“yamming Christianity down the students’ throats,” if he might 
use an expression that had been used already, and that the evil 
effects of that method of instruction still remained. There might 
be many defects of this kind that needed to be cured ; but he was 
sure that wise, loving training in the true ways of God would 
never result in education slipping from their hands. They might 
keep their standard high, gandjjet haperithel’. clase rooms crowded. 
Such certainly had been” the experience in Madras. There they 
hada College in which Scripture instruction had always formed 
an integral part of the course, standing in the same position 
as other studies. From the lowest class in the School up to 
the F, A. class, it was all but literally true that every boy 
who came to it passed the doors of some institution in which a 
good non-religious education could be got at lower rates than 
were charged with them, ‘That was surely voluntary. Yet if it 
was asked, to what institution its students were most attached, 
and what one had most difficulty in accommodating the candi- 
dates that flucked to it, the answer of those who knew the facts 
would be ‘ the Christian College.’ Opposition there was of course, 
and strong opposition; but there was popularity on the part ofa 
greater number than they were able to educate, and what more 
could any instructors want ? To his Bombay friends he would say 
that doubtless they had many difficulties, and that he sympa- 
thised with them in their difficulties. But they should have per- 
fect confidence in the power of truth and love in the long run, 
They should offer to those who came to them the fullest and best 
education they could give—an education of heart and conscience 
as well as intellect :—that and nothing inferior to that. By patient 
faith and loving labour they would yet overcome their difficulties 
without pulling down the flag of a moral, a religious, a thoroughly 
Christian education they had raised. In due time they would 
find that, though many might to the end go elsewhere,—and for 
their doing so there should always be -the freest scope—enough 
of the choicest youth of India would come to them to tax their 
utmost energies. 

Dr. Scuppzs, A. D. R., Vellore, said:—I have always been 
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good work, and it appears to me that the whole gist of this meet- 
ing has been to answer our first question in the affirmative. 

The third question is answered by the very name of our Col- 
leges and Schools, when we call them Christian institutions. For 
the rest, the responsibility rests on the parents who send their 
sons to us knowing our institutions to be what they are. We do 
not tamper with youth. 

The great question is that of possible improvements. As a boy 
IT attended the Free Church Institution at Madras under Dr. 
Anderson, and the impression then made on my mind has never 
been effaced to this day. There appears to have been a falling off 
in the spirit of our religious teaching, and the chief reason of it 
seems to be our connection with the State system of education. 
Can we not sever this and cease taking Government money, get- 
ting the necessary funds from home, and thereby freeing our 


Missionary education from all hampering restrictio sP 
Tur Rev. #. & Sigal, CM. S.. ( N-Wr-P> 
said :—My friend Dr. Valentine, while speaking ently against 


voluntary religious instruction, supplied us with one of the most 
powerful arguments he could possibly urge in its favour. Refer- 
ring to the College at Jeypore, where for obvious reasons there 
could be no Christign religious instruction, he informed us that so 
anxious were some of the youths attending the College to receive 
such instruction, that several applied to him, and that in response 
to their request he formed a Bible class which they attended. He 
also dwelt on the fact that so far from the natives of the country 
objecting to such instruction, it was necessary for the prosecution 
of their other studies that they should study the Bible, and that 
this of itself would reconcile them to compulsory religious in- 
struction. I must confess to some astonishment at the conclusion 
Dr. Valentine drew from his premises. Surely if from a desire 
for religious instruction or from a desire for help in their secular 
studies, the students of a secular College. under native manage- 
ment in a native State should spontaneously request Christian in- 
struction—this is a powerful argument against creating a preju- 
dice against Christian teaching by making it compulsory. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell too surprised me by what appeared to me 
to be a singularly fallacious argument. He was urging the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the Free Church Arts College at Bombay, and 
argued that unless this were done the youth of Western India 
would either be handed over to the Agnostic or Atheistic in- 


fluences of the Government College, or else be won over to Roman 


Catholicism in St. Xavier’s College—a strange argument in fa- 
vour of compulsory religious instruction, since at St. Xavier's 
the attendance of all but Roman Catholics at religious instrue- 
tion is purely voluntary. If then such indirect influences, 
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coupled in the case of the Roman Catholic College with volun- 
tary religious instruction, are sufficient to win non-Christian 
students over to irreligion or Roman Catholicism, why should the 
same methods be regarded as altogether inadequate, if not power- 
less, in the case of our Protestant Missionary Schools and 
Colleges ? 

The question is, how shall we best bring Gospel influences to 
bear on the people of India? One most potent agency is un- 
doubtedly educational effort. But what many fear is, that by 
compelling attendance at Christian religious instruction you will 
defeat your own object by emptying our Schools and Colleges. 
We are evidently approaching, if we have not already entered 
upon, a great educational crisis in this country, and it is absolute- 
ly necessary, if we are to work successfully, that we should care- 
fully consider our position, Private educational enterprise is 
sure to be greatly extended, and we shall have to compete with it 
in the future, as well as with Government and Municipal Institu- 
tions. It is, however, the opinion of some that if Missionary 
bodies acted considerately and judiciously at this time, they might 
retain much of the higher education of the country in their own 
hands. I speak from experience, I know that in Western India 
we have lost much of our former hold on the education of the 
country ‘through our insisting on compulsory religious instruce 
tion. 

I am not a little surprised to hear that some do not profess to 
understand what the term compulsory religious instruction means, 
and that some even go so far as to affirm that the thing itself 
does not exist. I should have thought that the meaning of the 
term was perfectly obvious, and that to dispute about such a point 
was mere logomachy and quibbling. Of course it is not meant 
that any are forced by physical compulsion into our Schools and 
Colleges—what is obviously meant is that after being admitted to 
the Missionary School or College, which worldly interests in some 
sense compel them to attend, attendance at Christian religious 
instruction is obligatory. As I said before, I do not profess that 
my own mind is perfectly made up on the subject ; but still T do 
know that in the case, not only of non-Christian natives, but also 
of many Europeans of high character and personal merit, serious 
moral objections are felt to our present system. In private life 
Christian charity requires that the strong should take no unfair 
advantage which their position gives them over the weak, and I 
cannot see why the observance of this principle should be less 
imperative in the matter we are discussing. I remember calling 
on the American Revivalist William Taylor when he was first in 
Bombay ; and as he knew I was in charge of a large Missionary 
Educational Institution, he candidly informed me that he and his 
fellow workers did not come out to India to tamper with the 
young [cries of No !No!]. Iam not expressing my own opinion, 
Lam simply relating a fact. I know too, that the opinion Mr. 
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Taylor then held (whether he has changed it or not since then I 
do not stop to enquire) is shared by many others whos¢ opinions 
we are bound to respect. If then the world and some Christian 
men join in condemning our present system, my own strong im- 
pression is, that our object would be far more effectively and 
rapidly accomplished by trusting to other and higher influences 
than mere compulsion for securing attendance at religious in- 
struction. Dr. Valentine has rightly pointed out that self-interest 
in some cases, the spirit of enquiry in others, will co-operate 
powerfully with the higher influences of Christian precept and 
example in bringing under direct religious instruction those whom 
we wish to reach. The present system does undoubtedly ereate 
intense, and I think, needless irritation. We should gain better 
all we now obtain, and I firmly believe, far more by adopting a 
different method. Another objection is that very often, I fear, 
by compulsory religious instruction, is understood one thing here 
and quite another thing in the Committees and on the Boards of 
our respective Societies at home. And the consequence is, that 
room is left open for unreality and misunderstanding, lectures and 
merely moral teaching being substituted for direct Scriptural in- 
struction; or else some out here have to act in this matter 
against their’ own highest convictions. Why then fetter our 
efforts by a rule that is unnecessary, and that yet gives opportunity 
to those hostile to Christianity to oppose and thwart our labours ? 
As I often say, better trust to the stone and sling than make use in 
our Missionary warfare of any unwarranted weapons. The Gospel 
stands in need of no questionable means, no doubtful expedients for 
its advocacy. ‘The great Father of all is so patient—why should 
we not beso? We are working not for to-day nor for to-morrow 
only, but for the coming ages, 

It is for no compromise of yrinciple, no slight on Gospel truth 
that we contend. Only this, we wish to bring that Gospel to 
bear on the people of this land, and especially on its youth, in 
such a way as shall best gain their willing, and therefore their 
most effective hearing. One thing, however, we cannot content- 
edly acquiesce in, and that is, that by any unworthy measures 
and short sighted policy we should alienate from our influence 
those who might otherwise be won for Christ. 
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The Aress vs wu aissionary Agency. 


PRODUCTION 
OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


First Parer sy tue Rev. J. Hewrert, L. M. 8., Benares. 


The question given to me to treat for this Conference 
is the Production of Vernacular Literature, as a branch of 
the wider subject of the Press as a Missionary Agency. 
None of the great questions which affect the moral and spi- 
ritual welfare of the many millions of inhabitants of this Indian 
vast country seem to me more opportune. The mind of thought, past 
India, which owes its great distinction in the world to pemeprceent: 
the wonderful love of theosophic literature displayed by 
it through past centuries coeval with the greater part of 
the history of mankind, has, after a period of compara- 
tive repose and apathy, received from the combined in- 
fluence of the British administration, of English education, 
of commerce with various nations, and of Christian Mis- 
sions, a powerful awakening, to find before itself a new 
career of life, thought, and activity stretching far away 
into the unseen future. In this new awakening the press Power of the 
plays such a vigorous part, in shaping and guiding the press to guide 
thought of the country by the circulation of foreign and Be 
vernacular literature, as to promise to become in India, 
what Napoleon said it was in Europe, the fifth great 
48 
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monarchy. Has the Church of Christ met this sublime 
crisis in her history by flooding the newly awakened 
world of Indian mind with her life-giving light? What 
vernacular literature has she already given to the people ? 
What is she required to produce to meet their growing 
needs? How can such requirements be best fulfilled by 
her ? 

Vernacular literature of both a direct and indirect 
evangelistic aim is hardly likely to be complained of as 
deficient in either quantity or variety by any reasonable 
critic, however much he may be dissatisfied with it in 
other respects. The Reports of the several Bible and 
Book and Tract Societies reveal an enormous amount of 
literary production, on almost every conceivable variety of 
subject calculated to bring Christianity before the differ- 
ent classes of native mind, in all the well known languages 
of the country. In the great share which books must 
take in the Christianisation of India, the crowning place 
must ever be occupied by the Bible, the record of God’s 
gracious plan for the salvation of the world, those holy 
writings which have made believers of every country and 
age wise unto salvation through Christ Jesus, and which 
remain the one fresh and never-failing fountain of our 
preaching and teaching as ambassadors of Christ to a 
perishing world. Translations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have happily long proved to be spiritual powers in 
the chief languages of the country. The Tamil and the 
Bengali versions are said by those capable of judging, to 
be works of great excellence. In speaking, however, of 
particular books I must confine myself to those in the 
two vernaculars known to me. The Urdu and Hindi 
Scriptures, the only vernacular versions with which I am 
personally acquainted, though necessarily capable of im- 
provement both in more exactly representing the original 
and in approaching more nearly to such beauty and 
sweetness of expression as characterise the English Autho- 
rised Version, have yet attained by the combined labours 
of many devout and learned Missionaries to perhaps 
a higher degree of clearness of rendering and correctness 
of idiom than could have been expected in this early stage 
of the work. 

To bring the truths of the Bible home to the people, 
books and tracts on almost every conceivable subject 
have been printed in the vernaculars, some trans- 
lations, some adaptations, some imitations, and some 
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original compositions. Literature primarily intended for Christian 
the edification of the Indian Church, but useful also for lterature. 
evangelisation, both immediately as being read itself by 

Hindus and Mahomedans, and mediately as helping to 

give an earnest Missionary character to the Native Chris- 

tian Church, has made considerable progress in Urdu. 

Such commentaries in this language as Dr. Owen’s on the 

Psalms and on Isaiah, Dr. Mather’s translation of the 
Annotated Paragraph New Testament, and his original 

work of the same kind on part of the Old Testament, Mr. 

Fuch’s Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, Dr. 
Johnson’s on the books of the prophets Haggai, Zecha- 

riah, and Malachi, and such a Biblical Dictionary as 

that of Mrs. Mather, cannot fail to prove most valuable 

as laying the foundations of a rich superstructure of 
Biblical exposition for the Native Christian Churches 
occupying a vast area of the country. This language too 

is fairly provided with such mental food for Native 
Christians as Church Histories, Sermons, Christian Biogra- 

' phies, popular works like the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
excellent periodicals, Makhzan-i-Masihi, Kaukab-1-Hind 

and Nur-i-Afshan. For the training of the native pastorate, 

the Hebrew Grammar of Dr. Warren in Urdu, and the 

Greek Grammar of Mr. Hooper in Hindi, and Dr. Scott’s 

Urdu Logic must be welcomed as important beginnings in 

a most desirable direction. But while Urdu is richer 

than Hindi in works edifying to Christians, Hindi far 
surpasses it in wealth of evangelistic literature. Urdu 

indeed is not wanting in such valuable works as Dr. Urdu 
Pfander’s Mizan-ul-Haqq on the Mahomedan controversy, Christian 
Messrs. Smith’s and Leupolt’s Din-i-Hagqq-hi-Tahqig on literature. 
both the Hindu and the Mahomedan controversy, and 

even philosophical works, of which a translation of 

Butler’s Analogy is the greatest representative. It has 

besides a large variety of simpler and more popular 

works for the less educated, of which A. L. O. H.’s de- 

lightful tracts are amongst the best specimens. But it is 

Hindi which especially abounds in works of a controver- — yyinai 
sial, didactic, and persuasive Christian character. For  Ohristian 
the educated classes I know of no better Hindi books than _ literature. 
the doctrinal and controversial treatises of Mr. Budden’s. 
Matpariksha, translated and adapted by him from the 

original work of Dr. John Muir, stands pre-eminent 
amongst books of the kind in the language. For more 

popular Hindi readers excellent matter is at hand in such 
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- works as Mr. John Christian’s Ife of Christ in verse, Mr. 
Parsons’s Hindu Objections Refuted, and Mr. Ullmann’s 
Dharm Tula. In supplying Christian reading suitable to 
the women of India, to whom access is being more and 
more opened up by the rapid growth of Zenana visitation 
and of girls’ schools, some advance has been made by Mr. 
Budden’s bringing out in Hindi Phulmani and Karuna 


and Faith Victorious, by Mr. Parsons’s rendering of the | 


Peep of Day and of the Pilgrim’s Progress into the same 
language, and by the translation into it of so many of A. 
L. O. E.’s beautiful stories. For Christian school-books 
in various Indian languages, the country owes an un- 
speakable debt of gratitude to the Christian Vernacular 
Hducation Society. Similar good beginnings in these 
various branches of Christian literature are happily seen 
by the Reports of the different Christian publishing bodies 
to have been made in all the leading vernaculars of this 
vast continent. : <m 
A very sweeping complaint, however, is not unfrequently 


made against this great stock of vernacular literature. — 


It is sometimes depreciated as an exotic planted in an 
uncongenial soil, or as light reflected from other countries 
rather than bursting forth from the country itself. Cy- 
nical predictions of its failing to transform and purify 
and elevate the native mind are plentifully made. We 
are asked for original works as indigenous to India as 
Milton’s Paradise Lost or Baxter’s Saints’ Rest is to Hneg- 
land, instead of the numerous translations, adaptations, 
and imitations, which are ever issuing from the press in 
supplies that exceed the demand. 

Now none of us can doubt the desirableness of an in- 
digenous Christian literature. But are we expected to 
have it ready to hand at, or even near, the beginning of 
Mission work in India? Is not the literature of every 
country an outcome of its highest life? Is nota good 


indigenous Christian. literature to be an expression of the 
Yet necessary aaa vias Sy eis : 
asa begin. progress of Christianity in revolutionising and purifying 


ning. 


and elevating the whole mind of the country? Before 
such a literature exists, the work of foreign Missionaries 
in the country will unquestionably have ceased. But 
just as the brilliant stream of Roman literature took its 
rise from the apparently poor Latin translations and imi- 
tations of Greek works, begun to be made by Greeks when 
the minds of the two nations first came into contact ; and 
just as the noble river of European Christian literature 


: 
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can be traced back to the Epistles and the Gospels of the 
New Testament, written by the Hebrew apostles at the 
commencement of their labours amongst the heathen in 
the grand Greek language of which they were but imper- 
fect masters; so we have reason to believe that the adap- 
tations made by Missionaries from the rich Christian 
literature of Hurope and America, in the Indian vernacu- 
- lars, will prove hereafter under the influence of God’s 
_ good Spirit to be the source of a vast stream of literature, 
_ glowing with the thoughts and experiences of the Chris- 
tian sons of the soil. At present let us rejoice at the im- 
portant advance which has already been made, in giving 
the country such pledges and earnests of the coming fer- 
tilising stream of indigenous Christian literature as the 
Shad Darshan Darpan of Mr. Nehemiah Nilkanth Goreh 
and the Nyaz Nama of Maulvie Safdar Ali, books of in- 
estimable value as disclosing the mental process by which 


higher Hindu and Mahomedan natures are led to ex- 


change their ancestral religions for the blessings of the 
Gospel of Christ. At the same time let Missionaries, 
by pursuing the only course open to them in God’s pro- 
- vidence, continue to translate, imitate, and adapt the 
- Christian thought of the countries from which they have 
come, foreign though it may be, into the vernaculars of 
India, in order to imbue and transform the minds of the 
people, which when quickened into new life under its in- 
fluence will themselves produce the indigenous literature 
necessary for the further building up of the Saviour’s 
kingdom in the land. Let us not lightly esteem the 
treasures of vernacular Christian literature, which have 
been produced by so much prayerful labour, and which 
God has so signally blessed in the beginning of the 
Christianisation of India; let us thankfully recognise 
that it is upon the whole the best outcome of the circum- 
stances, the best that God’s allwise providence admitted 
of, the best which His gracious Spirit has seen it fitting 
to produce through His servants to begin the blessed 
work of bringing India to a saving knowledge of Himself. 
*Let us next consider what literature is required from 
Missions to meet the rapidly growing needs of the 
country. Now I must candidly say that our vernacular 
Christian literature seems to me hardly to keep abreast 
of the advancing stream of general progress in India. 
The powerful engine of the press which we have put into 
the hands of the people is being vigorously wielded to 
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support and further rival or hostile systems. To plant 
Christianity on the ruin of these systems, a wise and stre-_ 
nuous use of the same instrument is surely one of the ~ 
best agencies we can employ under the Divine blessing. 

In the first place, what are we doing to convince the 
country that the spiritual aspirations of the Brahmo — 
Samaj, deeply though they must command our sympathy, ~ 
are yet insufficient to attain to the kingdom of God, be- — 
cause they ignore the deity and the atonement of our — 
Lord? However thankful we should feel at the partial — 
Christian light shining through the writings with which ~ 
members of the Brahmo Samaj are flooding the country, 
yet zeal for the salvation of the precious souls of the 
Hindus should kindle a holy determination within those — 
who have the ability and the opportunity, to scatter ju- — 
dicious writings over the country, calculated to irresisti- 
bly prove the existence of such estrangement from God 
on the part of men through sin, as can only be remedied 
by an earnest belief in those blessed aspects of the char- 
acter and work of Christ which are ignored by the 
Brahmo Samaj. It is true that English is the language 
in which most of the literary works of this body is both 
poured forth by its members and ably dealt with by Mis- 
sionaries. But the influence of this literature extends 
widely amongst the vernacular speaking peoples, and pre- 
sents a powerful call to us to correct its errors and sup- 
ply its deficiency by shedding upon it the full light of 
Christian truth. 

Then again the subtle and rapidly spreading mischief 
wrought to our Saviour’s kingdom by the writings of the 
theosophists demands to be followed up by a prompt ex- 
posure from the pen of vernacular Christian scholars. 
What wonder that the minds of Hindus should be be- | 
witched with a system which tells them that all true re-— 
ligion is contained in their adored ancient Vedas ? How 
opportune are those writings which shew them that the 
Vedas contain only broken rays of truth, which find their 
completion and consummation in the Gospel of Christ. 

Another very large class, demanding the attention of 
the vernacular Christian writer, consists of all those 
whose minds under the influence of English thought have 
drifted away from Hinduism and Mahomedanism, and ad- 
vanced yet no further than scepticism, infidelity, and 
agnosticism. Undoubtedly it ,is mostly English books 
which are read by the chief members of this class. But 
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‘the withering influence of their intellectual indifference 
to religion is far-reaching amongst vernacular speaking 
peoples. Nor is this all. It generates the poison of im- 
morality amongst a people whose morality at best is 





appallingly below the Gospel standard; this is a class 


which can perhaps be more readily met by the Missionary 


through writings than through any other agency. They 


‘present a great field for the literary labourer to awaken 
the conscience and the moral nature to a crushing sense 
of their sin, from which they can find no relief but in 


| the cross of Christ. 


There is another large class, by far the most numerous 


in the country, whose needs should ever come home with 
- overpowering force to the minds of vernacular Christian 


writers. It is the great body of Hindus and Mahome- 
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dans, who still cling tenaciously to their own religious }fahomedans. 


_ systems, under the influence partly of custom and partly 
of an earnest desire to attain to their souls’ highest 
welfare. They are hardly likely to be touched by the 


literature which endeavours to remedy the evil effects 


| produced by an unsound European learning and philo- 
-gophy upon the classes just mentioned; they need to 


be lovingly shewn in the mirror of Christianity, both their 
sad moral defects as Hindus and Mahomedans, and the 
glorious characters into which the grace of Christ is 
waiting to transform them. God has already in His wise 
providence caused a considerable supply of books, some 
recondite and some popular, to issue forth from His 
servants for the enlightenment and conversion of the 
various sections of this great mass of human souls. 
But the more closely we are brought into contact with 
them, the more do we feel how little progress has yet been 
made in so casting our vernacular literature as to awaken 
their conscience, overwhelm them with a sense of sin, 
and draw them to lovingly trust im Christ as their 
Saviour. 

Another class, second to none in importance, has un- 
doubtedly been too much left out of sight by vernacular 

ristian writers, although the number of readers in it 
is continually on the increase. I mean the women who 
make up more than half of the population of India and 
have, like women in all other countries, so much influence 
for good and evil on the characters of their children, who 
are to be the men and women of the succeeding genera- 
tion. No greater benefactor can I conceive of to this 
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vast country, than a Christian writer who will place in the 
hands of the Zenana lady visitor and the teacher of girls’ 
schools, vernacular books calculated to shew the women 
of India the beauty and the sweet attractiveness of Chris- 
tianity, and its wondrous adaptation to make them the 
highest types of wives and mothers and general members 
of society, and to fit them to spend a glorious immortality 
with all their dear ones in Christ around the heavenly 
throne hereafter. 

The last section of the community which I shall men- 
tion as demanding the serious and sympathetic attention 
of the Christian writer consists of the millions of children 
receiving primary instruction from Government, Mission, 
and private schools. One result of the comprehensive and 
searching enquiry instituted by the Government of India 
through the Education Commission will undoubtedly be to 
greatly multiply the millions of seekers after instruction 
from amongst children of a tender age in nearly all classes 
of society. Does the professedly Christian nation of 
England, which has called into existence this state of 
things, rise up to the occasion by placing before those 
millions of Hindu and Mahomedan children such mental 
and spiritual food as will make them by God’s blessing 
grow up into true Christian manhood? Thanks to the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, thanks to the 
American Presbyterian Mission, thanks to the American 
Methodist Mission, thanks to that devoted Christian lady 
A. L.O. E., and thanks to many others whom I cannot 
here name, for their invaluable writings to give a sound 
Christian training to the thoughts and affections and 
character of the children of India. But these efforts are 
far from overtaking all the present opportunities. May 
the whole Missionary body feel its responsibility to do its 
utmost to provide the children of the primary schools of 
this vast empire with good suitable books for their 
schools and a simple, pure, and Christian literature for | 
general reading. 

_Lhave now only time to just glance at the qualifica- 
tions necessary to produce such an efficacious evangelistic 
literature for India, 

First, there must be brought about in the soul of the 
writer, by the power of the Holy Spirit, an intensely ear- 
nest experience of the great spiritual struggle which is 


_ being carried on by the kingdom of Christ to gain the 


victory over Hinduism and Mahomedanism. All good 
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literature is a distillation of the most stirring events of the 
age through the mind of the writer. No valuable verna- 
cular Christian literature can be produced unless the soul 
of the writer in loyalty to Christ has entered the thickest 
of the battle to establish His kingdom in India. 

Secondly, the writer must feel, together with a burning 
hatred of idolatry and superstition and all other sin, an 
intense Christ-like love of the people. A knowledge of 
their language is far from sufficient. There must bea 
sympathetic knowledge of the people themselves, gained 
from close intercourse with them, from hearing their 
daily troubles and daily joys, a knowledge which deeply 
realises their wants and yearns to satisfy them. 
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Thirdly, the literature on which the minds of the Knowledge of 


people feed should be studied, however distasteful. The 
Hindi-speaking community make the Prem Sagar and the 
Ramayana their greatest spiritual nourishment. The 
style of these books pleases their taste, just as the stories 
of Krishna and Rama contained in them enchant their 
souls. Without a mastery of such books how is it possi- 
ble to make the best of matter attractive to readers to 
whom they have been the greatest delight ? 
Fourthly, there should be a thorough knowledge of the 


popular 
literature. 


Knowledge of 


Hinduism 


Hindu and Mahomedan systems. To a considerable ex- ..4 ahome- 


tent, sufficient perhaps for popular writings, such a know- 
ledge can be gained from English books. But in order 
to be completely equipped, to make the press a successful 
missionary agency in India, such an understanding of the 
full strength of Hinduism and Mahomedanism is neces- 
sary as can only be acquired by a deep study of those re- 
ligions in their original writings. 

May the Divine Redeemer graciously inspire His Indian 
missionary servants, who possess such high qualifications, 
to add to the present treasures of vernacular Christian 
literature books radiant with holy wisdom, to carry a 
knowledge of His salvation to the hearts of millions of the 
people, until the country becomes as celebrated for its 
loyalty tothe Bible as it has been for its reverence of the 
Vedas. 
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SECOND PAPER BY THE Rev. Dr. Scupper, A.D. R., Vellore. 


In looking up the history of the subject assigned to 
me, viz., “The production of Vernacular Literature,” I 
found that it had been fully, not to say exhaustively, dis- 
cussed in the following papers :— 

1. One by the Rev. J. Long, read before the General 
Conference of Bengal Missionaries held at Calcutta in 
1855. 

2. Two papers read respectively by the Rev. B. Rice, 
and the Rev. J. Hoch before the South India Missionary 
Conference held at Ootacamund in 1858. 

3. A paper read by the Rev. J. H. Budden, before the 
Punjab Missionary Conference held at Lahore in 
1862-63. 

4, A paper read by the Rev. T. S. Wynkoop before the 
General Missionary Conference held at Allahabad in 
1872-73. ‘ 

5. Several papers presented respectively by Dr. John 
Murdoch, and the Rev. Messrs. Edwin Lewis, H. Diaz, and 
B. Rice at the Missionary Conference of South India and 
Ceylon, held at Bangalore in 1879. 

The subject was, moreover, largely discussed by many 
delegates at each of the above mentioned gatherings ; 
and also at the Conference on Missions held in 1860 at 
Liverpool; and the discussions are given at length in the 
printed reports of the Conferences. These papers and 
discussions show an absolute unanimity of opinion as 
to the vast importance of the subject under review; and 
an almost equally harmonious sentiment in regard to the 
nature, form, style, &c. of the books and periodicals which 
are to make up a Native Christian Literature. 

The following points are especially emphasized : 

_ That all such publications “ must be of the highest 
order of merit: that they shall abound in illustrations, 
metaphors, imagery drawn not from Occidental but from 
Oriental sources; that they shall be “clear, simple, 
graceful,” graphic, and as far as possible “ poetic” and 
pictorial: that avoiding the dulness and heaviness char- 
acteristic of many valuable European treatises, they 
shall be “lively, interesting, vivacious’: that they 
shall be free from references and allusions to Western 
social and domestic life, all which are quite unintelligi- 
ble to the Hindu; that they shall be equally unencum- 
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bered with Occidental modes of thought, styles of reason- 
ing, and forms of expression, which are strange, if 
not repulsive, to the intellectual tastes and habits of the 
natives; that no pains be spared to make them, as far as 
possible, idiomatic and consonant with approved speci- 
mens of vernacular composition: that original treatises, 
and free adaptations of foreign works suited to the 
Eastern mind are to be decidedly preferred to mere trans- 
lations: that when translation is resorted to, every effort 
be made to avoid stiffness of rendering and slavishness 
to the original, the aim being always to translate, not the 
language, but the thought of the author; and that the 
external forms and the binding of the books shall be 
such as have already proved themselves to be attrac- 
tive to the Hindu eye and taste. To discuss anew these 
points on which, as already noted, almost perfect unani- 
mity of opinion prevails, would only be to travel over 
ground already well trodden, and to uselessly repeat 
what has been said, and well said, many times over. | 

A somewhat prominent divergence of sentiment ap- 
pears in regard to only two subjects, viz., 1. The value, 
relatively, of original works and translations; and 2. The 
persons best qualified to produce a Native Christian 
Literature. 
With reference to the former, some would allow but 
few exceptions to a general prohibitory rule, forbidding 
all translations as being merely rigid and unsatisfactory 
reproductions of works unsuited to the genius and habits 
of the people who are toread them. On this we have 
only to say that this prohibition would deprive the Native 
Christian community of an almost limitless store of in- 
valuable knowledge; and that such a deprivation is as 
needless as it would be deplorable; for nothing is more 
certain than that many eminently successful translations 
have been made of works equally profitable to the Euro- 
pean and the Hindu. The Bible in the Vernaculars is 
itself a signal instance. In the Tamil and Telugu we have 
‘excellent idiomatic renderings of such books as Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Arabian Nights, and many more too numer- 
ous to mention. And this is true of other Indian lan- 
guages as well. What has been so frequently and ad- 
mirably done, can surely continue to be done. Facts 
render the position of the Anti-Translationist untenable. 
- The second divergence of opinion has reference, as 
stated above, to the relative fitness of individuals for the 
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work. On the one side, it is more than hinted that for- 
eigners are, and from the nature of the case always must 
be, incompetent to the production of a satisfactory verna- 
cular literature ; while on the other side we are told that, 
ordinarily, natives are not possessed as yet of the training — 
and experience requisite to the work. The generalization. 
on each side is far too sweeping. Doubtless many in- 
stances of persons having undertaken and failed to pro- 
duce anything of permanent value can. readily be ad- 
duced. But asifting inquiry would perhaps shew that. 
these failures are not very unequally distributed between 
foreigners and natives. Andon neither part are they to 
be made too much of. Every year thousands of books 
fall stillborn from the press in Hurope and America. 
But, surely, it would be generalizing on altogether too 
broad a scale to say that therefore all, or even the greater 
part, of Kuropean and American authors are incompe-. 
tent to their work. The truth lies, as it usually does, 
between the extremes. Itis freely admitted that not all 
foreign Missionaries are qualified for this special depart- 
ment of labour. But the admission must be made with: 
equal candour in the case of educated natives. This is 
merely tantamount to saying that not every man has the. 
qualifications to make a successful author. On the other 
hand, there is probably no one here who cannot easily 
call to mind the names of a goodly number both of 
foreigners and of natives, who, by the excellence of their 
works have quite set at rest all question regarding their: 
fitness to share in the production of a Vernacular Christian 
Literature. 

The fifteen-minute rule forbids our dwelling longer on 
these points. Equally does it prohibit any attempt at a full 
discussion of our subject, I shall therefore—after a hasty 
glance at one of its general phases—confine myself to the. 
elaboration of a single one among the many valuable. 
suggestions contained in the papers of my predecessors. 

First, then, let us advert to the production of a native. 
literature fitted to meet the wants of what may be called ° 
the middle class of readers, whose education is limited to. 
the vernaculars; a class which is, I fancy, even now. 
much larger than that of their brethren who know more. 
or less of English; and which will probably continue to. 
have a preponderating majority. 

_ The maxim that a demand will always create a supply 
18, perhaps, as applicable in this as in any other case. 
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Should there arise, on the part of this class, a call for 
Native Christian Literature that promised to be pecu- 
niarily remunerative, doubtless qualified natives would 
soon be found ready spontaneously to undertake its pro- 
duction; and probably with a success equal on the aver- 
age to that attained in European countries. The real 
difficulty, however, would seem to lie in the absence of 
demand. Native Christians educated in English care 
very little about a vernacular literature, for they have 
ready to their hands the inexhaustible stores of Western 
learning. On the other hand, the comparatively illiterate 
among them cannot be expected to seek a pabulum for 
which they have no appetite, and which they could not 
in any case digest. The class between these two, that is, 
the class fairly educated only in the vernaculars is, as we 
have seen, large; but, owing to poverty and other causes, 
it is at present possessed unfortunately of only a very 
feebly developed predilection for literature of any sort. 
“This defect may, itis to be hoped, partially right itself 
in time. In the rising generation of Native Christians 
it is probable there will be a greater proportion than 
“heretofore of persons with a limited, yet fair vernacular 
education. But even assuming a large increase of such 
a class, experience indicates, T think, that there will still 
exist the necessity of awakening in the minds of its 
members anything like an adequate keenness of appetite 
for mental food. The desire for books will require to be 
largely cultivated before it can become sturdy enough to 
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haps, be most readily effected by systematic and judi- 
cious feeding. Large, heavy, expensive works would be, 
in this case, worse than useless. Books,, small and cheap, 
yet instructive and attractive, should not only be issued 
from the press, but be offered for sale in such places and 
ways as to compel attention and excite desire. A lesson 
might be taken from the adroit introduction of tea by 
native merchants into bazaar commerce. So long as 
that commodity was to be bought only by the box or the 
pound, it remained to the Hindu multitude an unknown 
and uncoveted luxury. Shrewd tradesmen perceiving 
this hit on the simple plan of offering itin very small par- 
cels containing each an ounce or less. Brought thus 
within reach of the ordinary purse, it began to be pur- 
chased experimentally, and the point was gained. It is 
fast becoming an article of ordinary use in native homes. 
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2nd. The only other question which our time will per- 
mit us to discuss here is:—How foreign Missionaries who 
are qualified to aid in producing a vernacular literature, 
may most advantageously be engaged in that work? 
Here we are met, at the very outset, by the great difficul- 
ty of the want of time. So far as my experience goes, 
the office of the Missionary is never a sinecure. In fact, 
the paucity of foreign labourers, is, in most Missions with 
which Iam acquainted, so great as to weight each indi- 
vidual Missionary with a good deal more than he can 
carry. In places where, as is the case in Southern India, 
there have been large accessions from the lower classes, 
he is often forced, however distasteful the role, to be a 
kind of “ Jack-at-all-trades.” Anxious to give himself 
chiefly to the spiritual part of his work, he finds that he 
is thwarted at almost every turn. Besides exercising his 
legitimate functions as preacher, pastor, and evangelist, 
he is coerced by his environment to act in rotation as 
master, manager, inspector and examiner of schools; 
superintending and travelling catechist; doctor and dis- 
pensing druggist; accountant and paymaster; archi- 
tect and master builder; magistrate, judge, and jury; 
secretary with an extensive home correspondence; a 
member of several Committees; an officer or trustee of. 
various benevolent Societies; and sometimes a municipal 
commissioner. 


The desirability that, in addition to all this, he should 
give himself largely to the production of vernacular — 
literature will be questioned by none. But keeping in 
view the probability that, even on Darwinian hypotheses, 
the limitations of the human constitution, physical and 
mental, will continue for some time longer, the possibility — 
of his proving a prolific author under the circumstances 
does not seem quite so clear. It may, I think, be regard- 
ed as a settled point that men labouring under the ordina- 
rily heavy pressure of a Missionary’s routine duties can- 
not be expected to become large producers of any sort of 
literature. Now and then perhaps there may be one who 
by a skilful distribution of his time, seconded by an over- 
tasking of his powers, will succeed in accomplishing some- 
thing. But this must always be exceptional. 


_The obvious way to overcome this difficulty is to pro~ 
vide leisure for the work; and the only means of doing 
this is, so far as I can see, to make the production of ver- 
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nacular literature a special department of Missionary 
labour, and devote special men to it; just as education is 
‘a special department manned by special men. The neces- 
‘sity, therefore, of setting apart in each Mission one or more 
‘qualified persons, whose other duties shall be so limited as 
to admit of their systematically devoting say from five to 
‘six hours a day to purely literary work, should be pressed 
upon the attention of Missionary Boards at home. Fail- 
ing such a special appropriation of labour, a large increase 
in the production of vernacular literature by foreign 
Missionaries cannot be reasonably looked for, in the pre- 
sent generation at least. 

As apossibly practicable and useful modification of 
this proposal, [ would suggest that if men are thus set 
apart for this special department, they should by no means 
limit their efforts to their individual powers; but em- 
‘brace every opportunity of enlisting and utilizing all aids 
that come within their reach. In fact, they should be 
not merely isolated producers of literature, but superin- 
tending editors as well. There is probably in every Mis- 
gion more or less of latent native literary talent, which, 
while it is not sufficiently developed to make an indepen- 
dent departure, is yet prepared to act, and act efficiently, 
under competent guidance and stimulation. Let the 
Missionary then induce qualified native assistants, who 
sometimes have more leisure than they know how to dis- 
pose of, to engage in this work under his supervision. 
Let him make it a prominent part of his duty to select 
suitable foreign books, and to prepare them by judicious 
elimination and adaptation for translation. Let him then 
place them in the hands of his selected assistants to be 
turned into the vernacular. Finally, let him revise and 
correct the translations thus made, and see them through 
the press. This plan, if it should prove practicable, and 
it is difficult to see why it should not, would enable each 
Missionary set apart to this work to multiply himself, as 
it were, manifold ; and the out-turn of his labour, within a 
given time, might confidently be expected to be much 
greater than if he should work alone and unaided. 

This suggestion may, perhaps, be advantageously car- 
ried out yet farther, so as to bring the editing of verna- 
cular books within reach of a still larger circle than that 
indicated above. There are, we venture to say, a good 
many Missionaries who, while they hesitate from various 
causes to become authors or translators themselves, 
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might yet be successful producers, through others, of a 
fair amount of native literature. If they have not much 
time to spare for the work, possibly what time they have 
will yet suffice for the guidance and supervision of the 
work of others. If their mastery of the vernacular is so 
limited as to deter them from direct effort in this line, 
perhaps it may yet be quite adequate to accomplish a — 
good deal indirectly. While it is undoubtedly true that 
a pretty thorough knowledge of any given language is 
indispensable to successful authorship in that language; 
it is, on the other hand, equally true that more moderate 
attainments may be usefully employed in deciding on the 
worth, correctness, &c., of works either written or trans- 
lated by native subordinates; and also in selecting and 
preparing Huropean books for rendition by them into the 
vernacular. 

This last point we have already touched upon in another 
connection, but it deserves larger notice here. As previ- 
ously hinted, it is a well known fact that books of Western 
origin require much modification, and sometimes exten- 
sive elimination, to fit them for reproduction in the lan- 
guages of the Hast. Take, for example, the many excel- 
lent commentaries on the Scriptures which have been 
issued during the last twenty-five years. To transfer any 
one of these bodily into an Indian vernacular would be a 
monstrous mistake. A large part of it, even if some ex- 
ceptionally clever person should succeed in fairly trans- 
lating it, would yet prove utterly unintelligible to native 
readers unfamiliar with Huropean modes of thought. 
Another large portion would probably be more useful by 
exclusion than by translation. All such matter, we need 
hardly say, ought to be unhesitatingly struck out. 
Again, those portions which it may be decided to retain 
as necessary to a complete work of its kind for native 
readers, will yet need to be extensively changed. In 
many instances, Occidental figures and illustrations, 
tropes and metaphors would have to be displaced by 
oriental substitutes. A good deal of indigenous illustra- 
tive matter, derived from local customs, literature, philo-— 
sophy, and poetry might be most happily introduced. 
Now all this, let it be noted, is not translation, but work 
preparatory to translation; and we hazard the opinion 
that, with some assistance from educated natives, the 
whole of it may be successfully done by foreigners, who, 
though they may themselves be incompetent to translate, 
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have yet a fair acquaintance with an Oriental language, 
and with Oriental modes of thought. 

There is yet another point in regard to this work preli- 
minary to translation which deserves a passing notice. 
Almost all really valuable European treatises are com- 
posed in what may be called a high scientific dialect, 
which corresponds in some of its features to the higher 


dialects of several languages in India, and which is, for 


the most part, unintelligible even to persons tolerably 
well up in the ordinary or colloquial forms of the language 
employed. Now, all who have ever attempted to render 
such books into a foreign tongue, will readily understand 
what is meant when I say, that in such: cases a transla- 
tion, so to speak, from the higher to the lower dialect of 
the original itself is necessary prior to its translation into 
another language. In terms, a dress of plain, simple 
words must be substituted for the lofty scientific or 
technical phraseology of the author. This may be done 
by the translator either mentally or on paper, butin every 
ease it must be done. In fact, I suppose almost all 
readers do this, to a greater or less extent, even in 
“mastering the ideas of scientific writers in their own 
language.. Very few authors of reputation seem capable 
of expressing even the simplest thoughts in terms to be 
understood by persons of only an ordinary education. Take 
for instance the works of Herbert Spencer, which may be 
said tobe quite unintelligible except to the initiated. 
Doubtless much of the abstruseness of his language re- 
sults directly from the abstruseness of the thought it is 
used to express. Yeta careful scrutiny of the ponder- 
ous sentences will shew that many of them contain 
thoughts or facts which, if put into simple words, 
would not fail to be recognised as well known every-day 
acquaintances even by a schoolboy. Indeed it is amusing 
to see what a ridiculously familiar little mouse of an idea 
emerges sometimes from the penta-syllabic and sexi- 
syllabie throes of that colossal mountain of science and 
philosophy. But mountains must, we suppose, from their 
very nature labour, even when they are bringing forth only 
mice. Fortwnately not all European works are as diffi- 
cult of comprehension as those of the distinguished 
- author whose writings we have just used as an illustra- 
tion. Yet few of them, probably, will be found simple 
enough to dispense with the preliminary translation of 
which we have spoken above. This preliminary transla- 
AS 
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tion may profitably be carried even so far as to place the 
words of the original sentences in the inverted order 
which the corresponding words in the sentences of the 
translation will have to occupy. For many years it was. 
my habit to prepare the skeletons of my Tamil s2rmons 
in English ; and in preaching from brief notes, I found it 
a notable advantage to have the words in my English 
sentences so collocated as to correspond in order and 
idiom to the Tamil sentences into which they were to be 
turned. On the same principle, we find the cultivated 
English lady in South India communicating ideas to her 
household servants in a peculiar dialect, which in China 
is called “ Pigeon English.” Furnished in this modified 
form, the illiterate cook or butler readily translates them 
for himself into his vernacular. Now the practical point 
at which I am aiming all along here is, that this primary 
translation from the higher to the lower dialect of the 
original, this preparatory turning of a stilted and ab- 
struse phraseology into one simple and easily comprehen- 
sible, while it is a large and important step toward faci- 
litating translation by native assistants, is yet not beyond 
the average attainments of foreigners who have made 
an Indian language their study during several years. 

The importance and usefulness of this preliminary pro- 
cess will readily be seen. It is equivalent, in fact, to ex- 
plaining to the translator the contents of the book to be 
translated. Let the Missionary put the thoughts into 
such a shape in English as to be readily grasped by his 
assistant, and the most difficult part of the work is done. 
Once the ideas become really his, he will find it no great. 
task to utter them in his own tongue. And thus, the 
Missionary who knows English well, but the vernacular 
not so well, and the native assistant who, conversely, 
knows the vernacular well, but English not so well, may 
by a proper division of labour,become successful co-workers 
in the noble enterprise of producing a Native Christian 
Literature. I should like to touch on several other im- 
portant branches of my subject, especially on the large- 
ness and attractiveness of the fields which it opens to 
foreign ladies; but having already quite exceeded my 


limits, I must bring this address to an abrupt con- 
clusion. 
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This question would be a very wide one, if all the Vernacular 
heathen and antichristian vernacular literature were to be ee 
dealt with. But I understand my subject to be restricted sands 
to that portion of vernacular literature which is produced 
by Missionaries or Native Christians in the interests of 
Christianity, or which Mission workers seek to dissemi- 
nate as aids to their own more direct operations among 
the heathen. The schoolmaster is abroad, and the won- 
 derfully rapid increase in the number of those who are 
receiving the elements of education calls for correspond- 
ingly rapid development in the. agencies and means em- 
ployed to make these imperfectly, and often non-religi- 

_ ously, educated youths acquainted with the truth as it is 
in Jesus. The spread of education throughout the 
country will prove but a hindrance to Christianity, except 
special pains and strenuous efforts be taken to meet the 
increased call for Christian work. Our agencies are too 
few to get at these youths by personal contact. We are 
- forced to utilise the press as a Mission agency in order 
to overtake our work successfully. Hence, if for no other 
reason, vernacular literature on a Christian basis and 
permeated with Christian truth, is imperatively necessary. 

It is, however, by this very spread of education that Difficulties in 
special difficulties arise in the distribution of vernacular the way of its 
literature. At any rate, difficulties in this direction are distesRanons 
felt in the south of the continent. The spread of educa- 
tion means very largely the spread of the English lan- — gpread of 
guage, and it is becoming every year more and more com- = English. 
mon to meet with persons who despise their own verna- 
cular tongue, and who refuse to converse in the vernacular 
or to read vernacular books. And it must be said in all 
honesty, however humiliating the confession may sound, 
that wretched as is the knowledge of English which 
many of these unfledged youths possess, it is certainly 
equal if not superior to their knowledge of their mother- 
tongue, from a literary point of view. They often under- 
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stand an English book better than one in the vernacular, 
and even English names for things in every day use 
better than the indigenous and proper names. We are 
rapidly drifting into the necessity of treating English as 
one of the commonest vernaculars of India. English 
tracts are absolutely necessary, if we would get at the 
rising race of matriculates and candidates for matricula- 
tion. We may deplore this fact, but we cannot alter it. 
We must adapt ourselves to the ever-changing circum- 
stances around us, and be abreast of the age. 

Though the case, in the south at least, is as we have 
now described it, there remains a vast proportion of the 
population which must be dealt with, at any rate for 
many years to come, solely in the vernacular. The great 
mass of the adult population of the lower classes in South 
India cannot read, but the next generation will be in a 
very different condition; and it is our duty, as wise and 
prudent workers in Christ’s vineyard, to prepare ourselves 
not only for the needs of the present, but also for the 
rapidly developing needs of the near future. 

J assume that the vernacular literature under consi- 
deration has been, or is being, produced. In the south, 
though we are toiling as hard as we can to produce the 
necessary literature, we sadly confess that there re- 
maineth very much land to be possessed. In this con- 
nection, I would remark that the production of the litera- 
ture affects the distribution more than may appear on the 
surface. The attractiveness of a book will immensely 
assist the circulation. Pictures within and without, 
clear distinct type, short words, a simple style, and vari- 
ous other accessories are necessary and very important 
aids to successful distribution. I know not how it may 
be in the languages of Northern India, but in most if not 
in all of the Dravidian languages that prevail in the 
south, certain changes are made in letters and forms 
when combinations occur. It is quite possible to carry 
out these grammatical rules to such a pedantic extent as 
not only to make combinations as lengthy and complicat- 
ed as are met with in German, but even to conceal the 
real meaning of the words used, so that a Munshi or 
Pundit is necessary to explain them. The simplest words 
may be so changed to the eye, that ordinary readers are 
unable to recognise them: and even where they are only 
slightly changed, two or three of them may be run 
together in such a way as to frighten a simple reader 
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from attempting to analyse the formidable looking com- 
bination. To the mass of vernacular readers it is far 
more attractive tosee open spaces here and there up and 
down the page, and the words standing out clear and 
inviting, rather than to meet with densely packed lines, 
and words that stretch unbroken from one side to the 
other. A man is much more likely to buy a book when 
he can read each word separately and distinctly, than 
when he is confronted with an army of words linked 
together, and his eye is painfully taxed to disentangle 
one word from another. The production thus affects the 
distribution in a very practical way; but I throw out the 
hint, leaving it for the consideration of those who have to 
deal with this question. 
Increase of distribution in recent years :—The efforts 
- made by the various Societies in South India to overtake 
the need for Christian vernacular literature have increased 
many fold of late, and show signs of still further increase. 
I omit any mention here of the various Bible Societies, 
- though the wonderful increase in the circulation of the 
word of God is very remarkable; but to take up this 
- matter would unduly lengthen this paper. 

From figures published by the Madras Religious Tract 
and Book Society—the largest Christian vernacular pub- 
lishing agency in South India—I find that the number of 
vernacular publications printed during the last nine years 
exceeds the total of those printed during the whole of the 
previous fifty-five years. From 1819 to 1873 inclusive, 
the total number printed was 7,521,529 copies: from 
1874 to 1882 inclusive, the total reached 7,754,155, or 
about 230,000 in excess. The circulation during these 
same two periods is not quite in the same proportion, 
During the fifty-five years, 7,419,615 copies were circula- 
ted, whereas during the last nine years only 6,669,653 
copies were put into circulation—the latter period thus 
showing about 750,000 fewer than in the former. This 
difference would undoubtedly have been made up, had the 
printing in 1882 been as great and as punctual as it 
should have been; but various causes led to its being too 
late for many of the new publications to be issued within 
the year. When another year comes to be added to the 
nine, there is no doubt whatever that all along the line 
the increase in the last decade, over the entire half-cen- 
tury preceding, will be very marked. The increase is 


mainly in three languages, Tamil, Telugu, and Malaya- 
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lam—chiefly in the first of these, though strenuous efforts 
are being made to overtake the deficiency in the other 
two. Thecirculation in Hindustani shows no such large 
increase, but still a fair growth is observable. During 
the first fifty-five years, an average of 218 per year is all 
that is shown, but during some of the decades of that 
period as many as from 3000 to 5000 per year were cir- 
culated. For the past nine years, the total amounts to 
20,384, or an average of 2,265 per year. The greatest 
advance is, as above stated, in Tamil and Telugu. In 
fifty-five years the average per year circulated in Tamil 
was 90,205. In the last nine years, the average was 
467,456, or more than five times as much. In Telugu, 
the average rose from 21,537 to 128,158, or nearly six 
times as much. And in 1882, the numbers circulated are 
in the one case, 40,000, and in the other case, 50,000 in 
advance of any previous year. Figures showing the cir- 
culation in Malayalam for the same period are not avail- 
able, but during the’ past year, over 28,000 copies were 
circulated; and the annual average for the last seven years 
reaches 26,376. 

It is not possible to get statistics of other Societies so 
far back as those now given. The Christian Vernacular 
Education Society began to exist in 1859, forty years 
after the Madras'Tract Society. It therefore commenced 
work when a certain amount of desire for reading had 
been developed, and when plans of operation had been 
to some extent settled. Its first year showed a greater 
circulation in Tamil than the Tract Society showed in its 
first five years; and nearly as great a circulation in 
Hindustani as the Tract Society reported in ten years. 
Beginning so recently, therefore, its rate of increase has 
not been of the same degree; but the advance is clearly 
marked, notwithstanding. During the twenty-two years 
it has put into circulation 2,417,067 Tamil, 205,833 Telugu, 
and 51,171 Malayalam publications. The average of the 
first twelve years was 91,731 per year of Tamil as against 
131,629 the annual average of the last ten years: 4,902 
per year in Telugu as against 14,731 per year during the 
last ten; and 825 per year in Malayalam as against 4,124 
per year during the last ten. These figures show growth 
in avery satisfactory degree. And it must be borne in 
mind, whenever any comparison is attempted between this 
Society and ordinary Tract Societies, that whereas hand- 
bills are distributed gratuitously by thousands by the 
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latter, the circulation by the C. V. E. S. is of larger books 
and solely by sale. 

Another Society that has very rapidly come to the 
frontin the circulation of vernacular literature in South 
India is the Bangalore Tract Society. It must be said 
at the outset that in other languages than Kanarese, the 
figures to be quoted cannot be taken, I believe, as addi- 
tional to those already given. Formerly both the Madras 
Tract Society and the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society published booksin Kanarese. This is now given 
up. ‘The Bangalore Society publishes solely in Kanarese, 
and draws its supplies of other vernacular literature from 
other sources. The figures, therefore, respecting the 
circulation at Bangalore in Tamil and Telugu must not be 
added to those I have already given, since the greater 
part, though perhaps not the whole, of these are already 
included in the issues from the Societies at Madras. 

Where the supplies of Mahratti and Guzerati books are 
obtained I cannot say. The figures available in connec- 
tion with this Society go back only to 1873; but in the 
nine years from 1873 to 1881, Kanarese publications to 

the number of 727,950, Tamil to the number of 189,663, 

“Telugu 70,587, Hindustani 18,576, Mahratti 7,559, and 
219 Guzeratti, issued at intervals, have been distributed. 
The increase during these nine years is over 50 per cent. in 
Kanarese—being 61,000 in 1873, and 99,0V0 in 1881. In 
Tamil and Telugu the work has amazingly increased 

from 6,000 to about 23,000 per annum in the one, and 
from 3,000 to 12,000 in the other. In Hindustani there 

is a marked increase—the last three years showing 10,000 

out of a total of 18,500 for the nine years. In Mahratti 
there seems to bea falling off—the last five years showing 
but about 2,000 out of 7,500 in nine years. Though, as 
before stated, Tamil and Telugu publications are not 
issued from the press at Bangalore, the circulation there 


is a bond fide increase over and above all that was done: 


previously in this direction, and interferes in no way with 
circulation at other places. During the past nine years 
an average circulation of vernacular literature up to 
146,236 per year has been maintained. It is stated that 
for the ten years prior to 1872, about 34,000 per annum 
were issued. The rise from 34,000 to over 146,000 in the 
space of ten years is in every way satisfactory. 

The South Travancore Tract and Book Society issues 
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50,000 copies per year, and publishes handbills for gra- 
tuitous circulation in editions of 11,000 monthly. Former- 
ly, it published valuable books in Tamil, but this part of 
its operations has gradually become absorbed in the 
Madras Tract Society. In the last twenty-five years, it 
has set in circulation a total of 2,785,415 vernacular 
publications. ‘ 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
has been working for a good number of years in South 
India, but cannot. be said to be doing much in the way of 
providing vernacular literature. I have not been able to ; 
procure statistics of its work for an earlier period than — 
1865, and it is only within the last seven years that any 
separate account of the publications in the different 
languages is given. Formerly, the Society appears to 
have published in Tamil, Telugu, and Hindustani, but this — 
latter language has now dropped from the list. Whether 
it be owing to this cessation of Hindustani publications, 
orto some other cause, I know not, but the number of 
vernacular publications issued by the Society is showing 
a decrease. In the ten years from 1865 to 1874, 50,790 
publications in the above three languages were issued. 
In the seven years from 1875 to 1881, a total of 20,100: 
Tamil, and 5,100 Telugu, has been issued. The former 
period shows an average of 5,079 per year; the latter only 
3,602 per year. Moreover, an edition of 500 copies of a 
Telugu translation of Paley’s Evidences, though included 
in the statistics for 1881, were not actually issued till 
1882. Deducting this, the average of the seven years is. 
still further reduced. The above figures give the num- 
bers published; how many of these have got intothe 
hands of the community I am not able tosay.* 

Summary of the foregoing. According to the figures 
above given we find that during the past ten years about 
7,223,400 Tamil, 1,300,400 Telugu, 321,200 Malayalam, 
728,000 Kanarese, 42,200 Hindustani, 7,600 Mahratti, 
and 220 Guzerati publications have been issued 3 
making a total of 9,623,020. and that thus an average 
of about a million per year are in current circulation in 
South India. These figures are well under the mark, 
for (1) the books and tracts published and distributed by 
private persons are not included, as no record of their 

* The figures in this paragraph do not appear in any of the calculations of . 


this paper. The information: was obtained only after the pa - writte 
but it is inserted here in its proper place g rite ha esti: 
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number can be found, (2) no account is taken of diglot 
publications, which both in Madras and Bangalore amount 
to a large total in the course of the year, and (3) the liter- 
ature, if any exists, in Tulu, Toda, Badaga and other rare 
tongues is not included. 
Distribution of vernacular literature according to popula- 
tion. It will be interesting to compare, as far as practi- 
cable, the actual circulation with the population of the 
Madras Presidency. By the census of 1881, there were 
in the Presidency, including the Native States, 12,882,000 
persons using Tamil as their vernacular, 12,814,000 
Telugus, 4,512,000 Kanarese, 4,867,000 speaking Malaya- 
lam, and 895,000 speaking Hindustani. Of those whose 
vernacular is other than these, we do not here take any 
account. I have not at my disposal the figures showing 
how many of these could read. But assuming that one 
in twenty can read—and this is I believe a high estimate 
—sufficient publications have been distributed to give one 
to every second person speaking the above languages, 
during the past ten years. That so many have actually 
received one each I do not suppose, as many of the publi- 
ations, the magazines for example, are delivered into 
the same hands month by month. Still, assuming that 
five persons read each copy issued, we find that all who 
ean read have been put within the reach of Christian 
vernacular literature. The Tamil people are best supplied, 
the Malayalam the worst, if we except the Hindustani 
population, which, however, draws its chief supplies from 
other parts of the empire. A million vernacular publica- 
tions issued every year are distributed roughly as 


follows :— 

Tamil......... 650,000 amongst 12,882,000 people, giving about 5 per cent. 
Kanarese ... 75,000, 4,512,000 _,, Pailde: ee 5 alae 
Telugu ...... 145,000 _ is, 12,814,000 ,, ra So LB 5 
Malayalam... 35,000  ,, 4,867,000, FA 3 cat bi 
Hindustani... 5,000 895,000 ,, RS or eS 


The next point to be considered is 
the means by which this circulation has been effected. 
In Dr. Murdoch’s recent report on Christian Literature in 
Japan, he writes :—“ Sale is now almost universally pre- 
ferred throughout the Hast to gratuitous distribution, 
except in the case of leaflets or sheet tracts. The Indian 
Tract Societies have discontinued all grants, but allow 
liberal discount. As a general rule, there is no reason 
why one Missionary should have a grant more than 
A6 


Distributive Agency. 
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another. If his field is new, there is the more cause why | 
a grant should be withheld. To begin with gratuitous 
distribution renders it doubly difficult afterwards to intro-_ 
duce the selling system.” And again:—“In the old 
Missions in India and China gratuitous distribution of | 
Tracts and Scriptures was carried on for many years, | 
When the selling system was introduced, it was thought 





price. In Japan, a new field, it was found practicable to | 
sell even the ee at cost price.” I quote these re- 

marks, made by a recognised authority on the subject | 
under discussion, as a sufficient proof that the circulation — 
of Christian Literature in India is conducted at present — 
on a sound basis. So far as I know, Dr. Murdoch is 
literally correct in saying that, except handbills of two or | 
four pages, or similar small tracts to be distributed 

broadcast over the land, no gratuitous distribution exists. 
But we have not yet reached the stage arrived atin | 
Japan, where’ even Scriptures can be sold at cost price. | 
It costs about 4 annas per copy to get Scriptures into | 
circulation in the Madras Presidency, and Tracts cost | 
from two to four pies (not pice) under the same head. No 
diminution in the numbers circulated was experienced 
when the change from gratuitous circulation to sale was 
made. Itis,rather, during the past ten years, while the 
purchase system has been in full operation, that the 
largest amount of circulation has taken place. And, 
doubtless, our experience in the South is the same as that 
of our brethren in the North. Gratuitous distribution of 
anything beyond brief simple statements of Gospel truth, 
or direct appeals to the conscience, is dead and buried. 
Still, this gratuitous circulation so far as it still survives | 
fills a large part of the totals actually distributed. In the | 
C. V. H.S., as before mentioned, everything is sold. In| 
the Madras Tract Society, the sales bear to the gratuitous | 
circulation the proportion of about one to two. In the 
Bangalore Tract Society, the proportion of gratuitous 
circulation to sales is about equal. In other words, in 
Madras two are given away for every one sold; while at 
Bangalore the sales about equal the gratis distribution. 
In both cases, however, the money value of those given 
away bears a very insignificant relation to the value of 
those sold. All books, as distinct from leaflets or hand- 
bills, are invariably sold. Individual Missionaries may 
here and there make a present of a book, but this is a 
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very rare occurrence. Itis now generally held to be in- 
expedient and unwise to distribute gratuitously, quite 
apart from the business aspect of the question. 
- Turning then to the other method of distribution—the The selling 
selling method—what is found to be the best way toget  ‘ystem- 
the books into the hands of the people? Roughly stated, 
there are two main divisions of this method, voluntary ak ey 
agency, and colportage. Mission agents can scarcely with ecioortaré 
accuracy be considered voluntary as distinct from paid 
agents, since they are in receipt of salary for their ser- 
vices; but as distinct from colporteurs I include them 
_under the head of voluntary agency. It is now generally 
recognised as part and parcel of the duties of a Mission 
agent, especially of a Catechist, to push the sale of 
Christian literature. This should be taken up con amore 
by any man who enters on spiritual work in the true 
spirit; but my experience is that even the best of agents 
are, as a rule, sluggish and indifferent in this particular. 
_The inducement of a commission on the sales is a stimu- 
lus to them, but as the Catechist works in a somewhat 
restricted area he gets weary of continually pressing the 
“sale of books on the same persons. And another difficul- 
ty that constantly crops up is the supply of books to these 
Mission Agents. Tract Societies naturally decline to 
send out supplies of books.on the responsibility of indivi- 
dual agents, and few Missionaries are found willing to be 
responsible for books thus supplied. It needs, therefore, 
that the matter be taken up by the Mission and worked 
as part of the Mission agency: and every agent who 
shows a scant list of sales should be personally spoken to 
on the point by his immediate superior. This is done in 
one or two places, but is not by any means general in its 
operation in South India. Of late, however, in the Ma- 
layalam field a Missionary has begun active operations 
in this direction. He would go beyond Mission agents, Employment 
and would enlist boys from Mission schools, - private one ae 
Christians, and even heathen shopkeepers in this crusade. : 
He would attend weekly markets and periodical fairs, and 
would give a commission to any one who would effect a 
sale. Such an experiment is in its own nature self-sup- 
porting, as the entire expense involved is merely the com- 
mission given to the sellers, and this is included in the 
selling price of the book. How far the venture will suc- 
ceed remains to be seen, but already it is watched eager- 
ly by others, who are prepared to go and do likewise 
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when success is assured. In all such cases the arrange- | 
ments lie between the Missionary and the persons he 
employs. The books are sold to the Missionary at a con- 
siderable discount, and this large discount covers the ex- 
penses of distribution. There is no limit to the possible 
development of this method of circulating vernacular 
literature. The value of voluntary effort cannot be over- 
rated, especially if the desire to do good is the incentive, 


Need of push rather than the hope of pecuniary gain. A native Mis- 


and tact. 


Colportage. 


sionary in Bangalore sold in one year over 25,000 tracts, 
besides a large number of school books. With respect to 
his sales in another year, he writes :—“ It would be too 
much to say that all these books were purchased volun- 
tarily in each case. In some eases strong persuasion was 
used. On another occasion discussions led to purchases. 
One person purchases because he ‘ cannot avoid doing so,’ 
another to ‘ please you,’ a third ‘ because it is cheap,’ 
while a fourth buys ‘for his boy.? However, they are 
purchased, and are not thrown away without being read.” 
This extract well illustrates the pressure, tact and push 
which a man in earnest will exert when he sets himself to 
gain his point; and the success of the work depends on 
efforts put forth in this spirit. The distribution of ver- 
nacular literature demands pertinacity and determina- 
tion of this character, and the stimulus of a desire to 
save souls is the desideratum. Of the distribution of 
literature by Missionaries when itinerating, I have no | 
space to say anything. This is a method universally and 
successfully adopted in South India, as it doubtless is 
elsewhere. 

Where voluntary agents are not to be had, and even 
when they are to be had, we have to make use of a special 
agency for the dissemination of Christian literature. 
The one kind of means supplements and stimulates the 
other. In many instances, the possession of a fixed sa- 
lary, apart from the sales to be effected, renders a man 
languid and apathetic in individual cases, where persis- 
tent determination might be successful—the colporteur 
here succeeds where a voluntary agent often fails. On 
the other hand, the fact that a certain number of books 
must be got rid of in order to secure the month’s income 
has a tendency to make ecolporteurs cultivate the sales 
of books likely to sell, whether school-books or others, 
rather than to spend their strength on purely religious 
publications whose sale is more difficult, more tedious, 
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and less remunerative—here a voluntary agent of the 

right stamp has more chance of success than the paid 

agent. 

‘Colportage, so far at least as general Christian litera- Comparative- 

ture is concerned, is comparatively recent in the south. ee 
In connection with the Bangalore Tract Society, the 

agency is not yet ten years old. Statistics are available 

for eight full years only. Still the advance made in that 

period is very noteworthy. From a total of less than 

10,000 publications disposed of in this way in 1874, the 

number rose to nearly 35,000 m 1881; and in 1879 near- 

ly 40,000 were sold. A grand total of some 204,000 has 

been distributed by colporteurs in eight years. In con- 

nection with the C. V. HE. 8., complete figures for twelve 

years are available. The employment. of colporteurs on 

any large scale began towards the end of 1871—only one 

had been at work earlier. Beginning with 1871 and 

ending with 1882, a total of 742,611 separate publications 

have been sold by colporteurs; an average of about 

62,000 per year. The increase is from 22,000, in 1871, to 

about 75,000 now. Colporteurs are also employed at 
Mangalore in connection with the Basel Mission, but I 

am not in possession of the figures for any term of years. 

This is, I believe, the most recent of the three Societies 
employing colporteurs, but is doing very good work, cir- 

culating some 24,000 per year. 

With these figures before us, we cannot say that col- 

portage is a failure, or that it should not be widely ex- 

tended. These men are prohibited from selling anything 

not strictly Christian in its character. Whether they 

sell school-books, general literature, or tracts, they are 
compelled to see that the tone of the books is Christian. 

Ihave not heard of any case where this rule has been 

violated. The seed sown is all pure, whatever be its out- 

ward form. I have, however, remarked above that the 

agent paid to distribute this literature is tempted to push 

those sales which will prove most remunerative to himself, 

since his own livelihood is affected by it. This is a matter Supervision 
which needs constant watching, lest our colporteurs while needed. 
still remaining Christian pedlars should cease to be ag- cn cee 
gressive Christian workers. The paramount importance °F pacts 
of disseminating literature directly evangelistic must be rather than 
insisted on, and the necessity of efforts being directed school-books. 
into this channel must be distinctly emphasized. Itis a 

matter for thankfulness that thus far this point appears 
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to have been well kept in view. In Bangalore, the sale 
of school-books is to the sale of tracts &c. as one to nine 
—nine tracts are sold for every single school-book. In 
Madras, at first, the proportion of tracts to school-books 
was as three to one, but this has gradually decreased until 
now it is only as four to three. The sale of school-books 
threatens to equal, if not overlap, the sale of tracts &e. 
This is a serious menace to the distribution of vernacular 
Christian literature. School-books are necessities, and the 
sale requires no such pushing as is required with tracts. 
Not that this portion of the work is to be less carefully 
done—for it is essential that at the present time the 
young of the nation should have Christian text books in 
their hands—but rather that the other portion should be 
more carefully attended to. The expenses of colportage — 
will of course be just as fairly met by sales in the one 
case as in the other, but the aspect and bearing of the 
work are very different. And the dynamic effect of the 
work on the heathen community is also very different. 

IT am not able to say whether any general improvement 
has taken place of late in the standard of the books sold 
—whether the stamp of literature now freely purchased 
is higher than formerly. When the C. V. H. S. began its 
work, the average price of each publication sold by col- 
porteurs was four pies—it is now about 84 pies. 

In one exceptional year, the average price rose to over 
an anna; but this was due to an unusual sale of school- 
books that year. Taking the present average rate of 84 
pies, as contrasted with the early rate of 4 pies, I am in- 
clined to think that the taste for literature has grown, 
and that higher-priced publications, containing more 
elaborate statements of Christian truth, are now pur- 
chased. The number of tracts sold is greater, and the 
price is higher than formerly. This speaks well for the 
success of our efforts to circulate vernacular literature. 
The public interest is aroused, and a decided demand has 
been created by the labours of the past. And just because — 
there is more demand now than formerly, there is danger 
that the efforts put forth to effect distribution will slacken, - 
and that far less aggressiveness will be shown. Just in 
proportion as the work grows easier by the increased de- 
mand, it must be pushed more energetically where at pre- 
sent there is little or no demand. And the production of 
higher class literature will be correspondingly necessary. 

Side by side with this growth in the demand for a 
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better class of literature, there is an increase in the sale 
of cheap, very cheap, publications. In Kanarese there 
are little books sold at half a pie each, and these go off 
marvellously. The one pie little books in all the lan- 


guages of South India sell remarkably well. One who is’ 


well experienced in these matters has remarked that 
_ these books are rarely brought back home unsold. Price 
has certainly a great deal to do with the sale of books, 
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but is not the whole of the. matter. Forit has been ~ 


noticed that, not unfrequently, a cheaper, more attractive 
looking tract is passed over in favour of a higher-priced 
plainer one. All kinds and classes of publications find 
their place in the general community. 

_ On the question of salaries and allowances to those who 

sell tracts, I have nothing new to say. Dr. Murdoch has 
‘said well all that seems to me to be necessary on this 
point.* It has been accepted, both in theory and in 
practice, that paid agents for the sale of books must have 
very low fixed salaries and liberal discount or high com- 

mission. No other plan succeeds in getting books dis- 
tributed. Grumbling at the low salaries on the part of 
the agents, there will of course be, and expostulation on the 
part of the Missionaries who superintend them. “ The 
man is a good man and is worth more” is a very common 
remark. But “ worth” in this connection consists chiefly 
in ability to get rid of books, and this worth is self-remu- 
nerative. Low salaries and high commissions is the 
motto of the agencies of South India, and experience 
confirms the wisdom and necessity of this principle. 
Colporteurs who fail to sell a certain quantity for two or 
three months in succession, or who effect smaller sales in 
tracts and religious books than in other literature, are 
liable to dismissal. This department of Christian effort 
is not worked as a means of livelihood for a few respect- 
able men who need respectable employment, but as an 
agency for taking the truth of God where no other means 
succeeds, and for sowing the seed of the kingdom more 
widely than any other means can sow it. This aim must 
ever be kept in view, and the best means for securing this 
end must. be adopted. 


* See p. 404, Vol, I of the Report of the South Indian Missionary Con- 
ference in 1879. 
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Fovrrn Parser sy THE Rev. Dr. Jounson, A. P. M., 
Allahabad. 


The work which Christianity is called to face in this 
land is no slight one. To say nothing of the need of 
sustaining its own character, purifying its own life, and 
honouring its Founder and Lord, by a vigorous internal 
development; it stands face to face with two of the most 
powerful religions of the world—religions hoary with 
antiquity, fast-rooted in some of the deepest longings of 
the unregenerate human heart, and strong in the strength 
of the evil that is within us ; and stillit shrinks not from 
the encounter. It “bates no jot of heart or hope.” Its 
motto is, “ India for Christ.” It dares to hope for suc- 
cess, because it has faith in its Leader, and the promised 
presence of that Leader cheers the brave and heartens 
the faint-hearted in His Church. 

But more than a leader is needed. He himself has 
bid us bind on the whole armour of God. If then there 
be weapons tried and true, proved in many a conflict, 
bearing the scars of many afray, adorned with the gems 
of many a victory ; it is folly not to use them. And just 
such a weapon the providence of God has in these latter 
days put into our hands, and that weapon is that power 
of the Press, of which we are hearing so much and so 
justly in these days. Tf it is the tritest of truisms to say 
that the Press is an agency, whose power for good or for 
ill, no tongue can tell, ought it not also to be so to say 
that, our business as Christians is to wield this weapon 
for Christ in India. No stupidity can be greater, no mis- 
take more fatal than the failure to make effective use of 
such a force as this. It is a peculiar excellence of 
Christianity, it is its proud boast to be able, yea and 
willing to make use of every advance in civilization. It 
can make music and painting and sculpture its handmaids. 
When the re-awakened intelligence of Europe turned 
towards art, Christianity furnished subjects for the most 
skilful sculptors, and its holy themes were illustrated on 
canvas by the most gifted painters. When men sought 
to leave their mark on their times by means of architec- 
ture, then the soaring arches of the Gothic cathedral 
came to be more than any other form, the full ex- 
pression of their art. When the science of medicine 
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arose out of obscurity, Christianity called it to her aid, 

and everywhere endowed the hospital and the dispensary. 

So when the art of printing was discovered, she came to a 

new development of vital force, and she was swift to set 

in motion the rapid type, just as she had been zealous in 
using the slow-moving pen. Whatever light Christianity 

finds in the world, it is ready to assimilate into its own 

light. Whatever is good is good for its aid. It has this 
advantage over false religions, that it fears no light ;—it 

does not need to trade on human passion, or appeal to 

human credulity, or encourage human ignorance. There 

is the greatest encouragement therefore to wield earnest- 

ly such a power as this,—the power of the printed page. 
Let us look a little into the conditions of the problem. Literature 
A double work is before us in India,—-a work for those Rae ees 
who are within, and for those who are without the pale eae 
of the Christian Church. We have a double Christian without the 
literature to create and to push in these vernaculars,— Church. 
one which is largely devotional, and one which is largely ; 
polemical,—one whose main object is to tear down the , Devotional, 
false, and one whose main object is to build up the true; Se acer tis 
for the literature which is needed for the freest and full- 
est development of the life of the church in this land, 
differs necessarily, in many respects, from that which is 
best suited to combat Hinduism and Islam. 

I. Let us look first at the development of that litera- Literature for 
ture which must be formed before the Church in India ‘° Chases 
can become the power it is meant to be. In the minds of 
many this is a slight work, as compared with the other, 
but still it is of immense importance. And first, let us 
settle it well with ourselves that it can never be put upon 
a proper basis, until we have trained our church members _ Train 
to buy books for themselves. No schemes for church a A 
libraries, or for scattering books gratuitously, can ever - 2 
take the place of this. And if we wish to train our 
people to buy, the first step to take is, to stop preventing 
them from doing so. Whatever there is in our habits, 
and ways of thinking, that militates against the end in 
view, must be guarded against. The first difficulty of Get ore Ke 
this sort that néeds to be removed, is the intrinsic costli- “* asbiet 
ness of our books, as compared with the general poverty - 
of those who should be their purchasers. Of course I am 
not speaking here of the highly educated part of the com- 
munity; for while their training has given them luxuri- 
ous tastes, their higher salaries often enable them to 
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gratify them. But think of the masses whose means of 
livelihood are small. We have been trained to like books 
with large clear type, and thick white paper, and ample 
margins, and strong and durable bindings; and to us, 
where the difference between a shilling volume and a 
crown volume represents a mere fraction of a week’s 
wages, and where our close book-cases, and brick dwell- 
ings, and careful servants, and the like, give promise that 
the books may be passed on from father to son for gene- 
rations, this extra expenditure may be wise; but how 
different is the case with the great majority of those 
whose welfare is here to be sought. Even if luxuriously 
printed books could be furnished for the merest fraction 
of what they now cost, we all know how impossible it is 
to preserve them long, in this land of swift decay. Even 
those who can afford to buy expensive books, feel that in 
this land it is folly to invest much in property whose 
beauty and value is so fleeting. What then shall we say 
of those, to whom the difference between two rupees and 
four means the half or the quarter of a month’s wages 3; 
and who have no better place to keep their books when 
purchased than a worm-eaten box on an earthen floor? 
We must make our books then to suit their purses, and 
not to suit our esthetic tastes. We must remember 
that the population of India is likely to be, for many a 
day, ahand to mouth population, and luxuries suited to 
the rich are, by the very nature of the case, unsuited to 
them. Let us learn a lesson from the Mahomedans, who, 
at least in Northern India, have been wiser than we. 
What is it has made the success of such large Musalman 
printing establishments as that of Lucknow? Now and 
then they may publish an expensive book, but nearly 
always they use the thinnest and brownest of paper, 
lithography instead of type, narrow margins, and these 
often crowded with notes, and annotations and additions, 
and all written in an extremely fine hand. The ruling 
principle of the publisher seems to have been, to give the 
purchaser a great deal of money’s worth for his money ; 
and we may be sure that the poverty-stricken oriental is 
not more insensible to this attraction than his Western 
brother. 

The second point is, we must learn to restrain our be- 
nevolent impulses ; and this is ever more important than 
the other, because until our people learn to purchase for 
themselves, one of two things must happen, in the case of 
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‘nearly every vernacular book that requires to be publish- 
ed; either two-thirds of the edition will fall a prey to rot, 
and mildew, and insects, or the edition must be made so 
small that the price of individual copies will become pro- 
hibitive; and in either case there will be great waste of 
‘money. Besides this, there is but the slightest encour- 
agement for well qualified persons to prepare the sort of 
books that the Church needs, when they find, that of such 
books as are only in demand for our Christians, it takes 
30 or 40 years to sell even a small edition ;—and even 
when such books are prepared, Tract Societies cannot be 
expected to be very enthusiastic about locking up their 
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funds for a generation by their publication. For in- Slow issues of 


stance, let us take eight of the most valuable books for the 
edification of the Native Church, that have been published by 
the North India Tract Society. I take up at random three 
successive Reports of that Society, and follow up the sales 
of these 8 books, to find out how soon the Society would 
regain the money spent in printing them, even if every 
copy were sold at cost price. I find that the average 
sales per year of these 8 books is 88 only, so that it 
would take more than 22 years to sell an edition of 750 
copies. Four of these books are in the Roman- Urdu, 
and four in the Persian-Urdu, so that it is not a question of 
character, and Urdu is the language of our Native Church 
in Northern India. Now here is a point, which Mission- 
aries and foreigners of influence ought to think of. Sup- 
pose we have about us catechists, and teachers, and 
pastors of churches, who are intelligent men. We are 
fond of them, and interested in their intellectual growth. 
Some new book appears, which we think it would do 
them good to read: now itis a very natural, and in one 
point of view a very commendable impulse, which leads 


‘us to buy the book and give it to them; but if we remem-- 


ber, that every book thus given will probably in the long 
run prevent the purchase of ten, we shall begin to think 
that we have not been quite so benevolent as we intend- 
ed; and if, as we often find to be the case, the money 
which we have saved to the pockets of our friends, only 
remains there until there is a chance of wasting it in 
some foolish festivity, or extravagance, we shall begin to 
feel that well-meant help may prove to be a very serious 
hindrance. It would be much easier for the toddling 
infant to be always borne in its mother’s arms, and it 
would make at first much better progress, but the truest 
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kindness is that which teaches the little feet to bear 
their own burden. 

II. But let us turn to what is in some respects the 
more important part of our subject. How can we bring 
the power of the Press to bear more efficiently on the 
great non-Christian masses of this land? It is manifest, 


* 


that some of the considerations of which we have just — 


been speaking, belong also to this part of our subject, 
and should be more attended to by the Committees 
which have this matter in charge. The heathen villager 
is apt to be even more oppressed by financial stringen- 
cy than his Christian brothers, and the bookworm, and 


the cricket, and the white-ant, are even more fatal to his — 


property than to theirs: we must therefore study the 
habits, wants, and character of our constituency. ; 
In treating of the circulation of Christian books and 
tracts among the masses of India, the first point that 
needs to be attended to is, to see toit that we havea 
literature that will circulate: we want the right kind of 
material to work with: our model must be the subtle 
active air, which everywhere flies free, and penetrates 
into every nook and cranny, and not the sluggish ponder- 
ous gas, which rolls into the first hollow ground, and lies, 
and stagnates there. I know that this belongs rather to 
that part of the general subject which has been allotted 
to other hands, but the question of proper material so 
lies at the basis of the whole matter, is so vitally neces- 
sary to success, that it will bear “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” Those who are to be responsible 
for the circulation of books amongst Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans, must have something to say as to the making 
of them. We may say, that a millstone, or a flagstone, is 
of much the same shape as a kite, why then should it not 
be made to fly? It will not do to disregard the element of 
weight, ponderousness, solidity. No doubt these are ex- 
cellent qualities for some purposes, but a heavy book will 
disgust an average reader, just as quickly as a heavy 
speaker will cast a web of drowsiness over ~the average 
hearer,—and the one is as fatal to the object sought as 
the other. If you will look over the shelves of any 


publishing Society in India, you will be surprised to find 


how many of the writers, whose well-meant effusions are 
mouldering there, have forgotten a most radical, and im- 
portant difference between the Hastern and the Western 
intellect,—how impatient the Oriental is, of that didactic 
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element, of which Occidental literature is so full; and 
they have forgotten how much more force the parable, 
the. simile, the illustration has to them than to us, and 
how they demand that abstract truth shall take a con- 
crete form, or else they will have none of it. We know 
these things. The proofs of them are everywhere about 
us; and yet when we sit down to write books for these 
children of the sun, the shadows of the “ judicious 
Hooker,” and the “learned Selden,” and the “weighty 
Barrow” and the rest, fall upon us, and we write such 
books as we see on every hand. Our Master has taught 
us better, but His example is disregarded. Our knowledge 
of human nature teaches us differently, but that too is 
unheeded. We might at least look at the teaching of 
experience. On this subject the records of every Tract 
Society in India speak with no uncertain sound. Itis 
very easy to tell from them what sort of thing it is which 
takes the popular fancy, for that it is which sells; and 
that which sells best, is read best. And, sound teaching 
being taken for granted, that which attracts most, will be 
most effective. If it be argued, that we foreigners find it 
very difficult to look at things from a standpoint which is 
strange to us, and to write in methods which are un- 
wonted, no doubt this is true; but the remedy is plain. 
Let us use more in our writing the oriental material 
which isso abundant on every hand. Hven our heavy 
discussions, and long linked arguments, might be made 
palatable, perhaps, to the people of this country, if we 
were careful to season them well with native proverbs, 
quotations from their classic poems, and the illustrations 
and allusions which are current among the vulgar. All 
this will require study, and long continued toil, but was 
not the great lesson impressed upon us by our copy-books, 
at school, that “there is no excellence without great 
labour.” And if there is “ no royal road to learning,” 
we need hardly expect to find one to teaching either. 
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9, Again, when our books are written, we can yet do Much depends 


much to make them saleable or the reverse. And our task 
ig all the harder, because when we make improvements in 
one direction, we sometimes create new difficulties for 
ourselves in another. For instance, we often help on our 
sales very much by the bright clear type and neat color- 
ed wrappers of our tracts. But let a colporteur take a 
stock of these pretty publications, and spread them out 
by the roadside in some crowded mela, in a part of the 
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country where our religion is a novelty, and there is much 
prejudice against it, and what will happen? His wares 
are so utterly different in appearance from those com- 
monly sold there, that the crowd can see from afar off 
that they are Christian books, and every man who stops 
even to look them over, is a marked man among his 
fellows. This does not prove that it is wise to ignore 
neatness and beauty as elements of success, but it does 
show that we need to study well all the conditions of 
the problem we desire to solve. It does teach how well 
the Master knew how hard it was to contend against the 
prejudices of our nature, when he urged the tempering 
of the meekness of the dove with the wisdom of the © 


‘serpent. 


But more and more, as the strangeness of our literature 
wears off, we shall find our account in studying ways of 
making it more attractive in appearance; and as fine 
paper, and wide margins, and handsome bindings are 
forbidden us by their costliness, the principal resource 
that is left us is that of pictorial illustration. In fondness 
for picture books most of us are but children of a larger 
erowth. Nor is this taste at all one to be ashamed of, for 
it is based upon a profound fact of philosophy—the su- 
perior impressive power of the concrete over the abstract. 
That which we see, is that which we feel that we know, 
understand, trustin. The illustration of our books and 
tracts should more and more be made a point, and to that 
end there should be some to make a study of the subject, 
and find out just what can be done, and at what expense. 
When the day comes, and there is no reason in the nature 
of the case why it might not come soon, that original 
engravings for our books shall be made in this country, 
it will probably be found that pictures in outline can be 
made at a mere fraction of the expense, which is common 
in the case of the heavily shaded engravings, which are - 
the fashion in England and America; and it is not easy 
to say why, for most purposes, the outline is not just as 
effective, and, one would think even more so, than the 
laboured plate. But probably we shall be dependent for 
many a day on copies of engravings, which have been 
made for other purposes. These cliches can be made at a 
trifling cost, by taking electrotype casts of the original 
engravings, and the Home Tract Societies are very liberal 
in affording aid of this kind: but if we are to bring the 
enormous stores of other publishers into requisition, it is 
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obvious that we must be ready to bear at least the cost 
of copying. And itis a question, whether it would not 
be wise to spend a considerable amount of money in this 
way. For instance, a splendid selection of pictures for 
tract use might be made from the stock of Messrs. Cassell 
and Co.; they have offered to supply such at the rate of 

sixpence per square inch, and perhaps even better terms 
might be made with other firms. 

But the new processes of engraving, which the last few 
years have introduced, lead us to think that this whole 
art is yet in its infancy. Already we have seen the large 
and costly cuts, which have taken the best artists of the 

- London Illustrated News, and Graphic, weeks to engrave, 
copied in three or four hours from the newspaper itself, 
and printed in a foreign journal, in a style which no one 
but the initiated could distinguish from the original. So 
much power is there in the camera, and the gelatine 
plate; and that is: only one of a multitude of new pro- 

~ cesses, which are being actively pushed by their inven- 
tors. When even the glazed card, and the stiff brush, 
ean so closely simulate the work of the boxwood block, 
and the steel graver, it is pretty evident, that the work 
of book illustration will ere long be revolutionized. We 
must then be on the alert to press all these changes, and 
improvements, and new processes into the service of our 

Master. 

But further, when our tracts and books are ready, how 
are we to push their sale? Just here at present seems to 
be the lamest part of our work. We could print more 
cheaply if we could print larger editions, and especially 
+f we could afford to stereotype our publications; but 
how are these larger sales to be secured? Our chief de- 
pendence heretofore in N orthern India has been upon 
colportage, and we can by no means afford to give up that 
agency, till some better one has been found to take its 
place. It has this great disadvantage, that it is so costly 
as compared with the amount of truth put into circula- 
tion, that it is difficult to find the means to extend it, so 
as to cover the whole land. Thousands would buy and read 
our books where hundreds now do, if they were brought 
to their notice. So long as colporteurs are employed by 
Societies, they must insist on reports and accounts ; and 
this will make the work costly, and therefore limited. 
The pay is not too large, for, even as it is, the service is 
not much desired. Christian men of good character, of 
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sufficient energy to be good salesmen, and of sufficient 
education to keep the required accounts and daily 
journals, cannot be had without paying a pretty good 


salary, and of such salary their sales are usually but a 
small percentage. . 


Seek to utilise A good deal might be done by private effort through a 


other agencies 


pe pense with accounts and reports for the most part, and 
thus men of much less education could be employed. 

By making a man’s salary to consist in great part of the 

Lean books given him for sale, they could take away to a con-= 


Christians, Siderable extent all inducements to cheating and laziness ; 


very inferior sort of men. Private employers could dis- — 


>a de-stmamhan 


KwAy 


Hindusand so that very little superintendence would be required. — 
Mahomedans. Where Christians were not available, even Hindus and | 


Mahomedans might be made useful in this way. There 
is many a private Christian, who with the help of the 
large discounts, which most Tract and Bible Societies 
give to those who buy in large quantities, could carry on 
a most valuable work, and trouble no one about it, and 
spend perhaps no more than 4 or 5 rupees a month. This 


plan is not mere theory, but has been tried with en- 


couraging results. 


Workthrough A still better plan is, to encourage the sale of books — 


itinerant 


sellers, 22d tracts by those, who for other purposes travel much 


among the people. One gentleman reached many per- 
sons otherwise inaccessible, by keeping the tray of a 
wandering sweetmeat seller supplied with a bundle of 
tracts; finding that the man was glad to add a little by 
their sale to his scanty livelihood. Much might be done 
with a little management and encouragement, and a 

Ro eevee trifling expenditure of money, by Missionaries actively 
Ms pean ia enlisting their catechists and Scripture Readers in this 
‘work. These men have several advantages for it. They 
are men of a respectable position in the community, and 

of some education. Their work already requires them 
daily to go abroad among the people. They already re- 
ceive a comfortable support, so that what they can gain 

in this way is clear profit. They have a great regard 
for these books and tracts, because they have seen great 
good accomplished by them: some of them have them- 
selves by this means been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. But in order to help them to enlist heartily in 
selling, we must do two things—help them to surmount 
the idea that book-selling is beneath the dignity of their 
calling, and do something to remove that natural inertia 
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which is so apt to assail the sons of Adam, when they are 
in any way called upon to add to their toils. But if we 
can allow them to retain half the price of all that they 
sell, we shall be doing much to remove both these diffi- 
culties; in fact this course has, in more than one in- 
stance, changed this unpopular service into a very po- 
pular one. 

If, however, we can only create a genuine enthusiasm 
on this subject of the circulation of Divine truth, other 
plans to the same end will easily suggest themselves. 
The will finds the way, the world over. Let us first settle 
it well with ourselves, that the object is one of vital im- 
portance, one worth labouring and planning for, one 
worth praying over, and spending money for, and a great 
impetus to it could soon be given. Think, for instance, 
what a point would be gained, if we could induce many of 
those keepers of vernacular bookshops, to be found in 
- most cities, and bazars, and melas, to keep our publi- 
cations on sale. Perhaps we could hardly expect this, 
in the case of our more dogmatic and controversial tracts, 
but those might easily be selected for such a purpose, 
which are mild in statement, unaggressive, and attractive, 
such as stories, illustrated books, and the like, and when 
prejudice was once disarmed, the love of gain might be 
trusted to do the rest. As the supposition is, that such 
men are taking our books solely because they hope to 
make something by the sale of them, it is evident that 
exceptionally heavy discounts must be allowed them, and 
that they ought not to be vexed by any interference with 
the rates at which they choose to sell them. They may 
fear at first that the appearance of Christian books in 
their stalls, will damage them in the estimation of their 
countrymen, and injure their sales; but seeing that, in 
every other way, men will help Christian work for 
money :—will teach the Bible in Mission schools, will 
write Christian hymns, will help to translate sharp at- 
tacks on their ancestral faith, it would probably be found 
possible to enlist many of them to this extent in our ser- 
vice, just as for salary’s sake they will serve an alien 
Government. Our books are better printed, more easily 
read, and, prejudice apart, more attractive in appearance 
than their own, and they are often cheaper, and if a man 
found it was worth his while pecuniarily, he might be 


willing to bear a few frowns for the sake of selling them.. 


These considerations devolve on the whole Missionary 
48 
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body a most important duty, that of seeing this work | 


properly supported. They must obtain the station sub- 


scriptions, which are its life-blood, and they must see to 
it that, when the tracts are printed, their sale is pro-— 


perly pushed. Is it not a humiliating fact, that while 
each of the great divisions of India has its Tract Society, 


— 


each of these can only obtain from all the Christian q 
people of this land about the salary of one Missionary — 


yearly to work such an agency as this! Is this working — 


the Press, or playing with it? 


Pest. 


But, insome way or other, this truth must be circulat- 
ed. Itis the truth of God. It hath the promise of the ~ 


life to come. It is the light which shall enlighten the 
nations ; and blessed are they who are allowed of God to 
be its lamp-bearers. Great responsibilities are thrown 
upon us, and if we would deserve well of our generation, 
we must bear them aright. There is much encouragement 
to those who are giving time, and effort, and thought to 
this work. How often has it happened, that a man finds 
in some little unpretending book or tract, the water of 
life his soul has long been thirsting for, and finding gains 


a Saviour. And by what arithmetic shall we estimate 


the value of the help that has thus been afforded him ? 
Let it be enough for us that He can estimate it, whose 
service is our delight, and whose smile is our crown. 


Tue Rev. C. Bennett, A. B. M., Rangoon, said:—As I look 
at the programme of this Decennial Missionary Conference, I see 
that the Committee have built a pyramid, with the Mission 
Press as a base, and like the Temple built in Jerusalem, the stone 
that was neglected found its proper place at the top; so here we 
have the preaching of the Gospel at the head of our deliberations 


—and from that down to the base, we find Sunday Schools, Edu- 


cation, Woman’s Work, Native Work, and the Press as a Missionary 
agency aiding all of the above in the evangelization of a heathen 
world. There was wisdom in this procedure. The Press is a 
mighty power for good, or for evil. Its true value has rarely, if 
ever, been properly estimated as a Missionary agency. The 
theme given me, is Tract distribution, which includes the Serip- 
tures in parts, as well as the preparation and printing—and tract 
eirculation also includes the distributers. 

When we arrived in Calcutta on our way to Burmah, 58 years 
ago last October, there were then Carey at Serampore, Judson in 
Burmah, Milne at Malacca, and Morrison at Macao. These with 
a few others, in Madras, Bombay, &c, were a// that then were in 
all India, Burmah, Siam, China and Japan, that were tract dis- 
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tributers, and they were Missionaries also; and when I look down 
upon the more than 450 tract distributers before me, (for every 
true Missionary is a tract distributer) and see whereunto this 
thing has grown, I am filled with wonder and gratitude. I 
never expected to see this day. Tracts have been multiplied 
in hundreds of languages and dialects. In Burmah we have 
a few, and they have had and are having a good and blessed ser- 
vice. The Tract, like the Press, has never yet had its proper esti- 
mation or value as an evangelizing agency. It goes with the 
Gospel, where none of those seated here can go, with the 
words of truth and salvation. There are very many instances 
where the reading of a tract has led to Christ and salva- 
tion. Almost every year in Burmah, we hear of a tract 
carried away over the hills and mountains, where no Missionary 
has ever been, or is likely to go, and the result has been living 
Christians, And may we not reasonably hope that light and the 
love of God has visited many a benighted soul of whom we never 
hear? In the distribution of tracts, as in all our other duties, let 
us ever remember the blessed words of our Saviour to His disciples, 
~*who were surprised at the fading of the fig tree, “ HAVE FAITH IN 
Gop.” Tracts given in faith and love may be as instrumental in 
the salvation of a heathen, as preaching from the pulpit or by the 
yoadside. Let us not neglect this work, the fruit may appear 
after we are gone, Sunday School teachers may do much in this 
good work—the tract may go where the teacher cannot follow it. 
Pictures on tracts have their use. Whena child, more than 70 
- years ago, I had given me what in those days was called a picture 
book, but there was only on the title page afew rough scratches of 
sea and pointed rocks about an inch square, and underneath, ‘‘ The 
- Needles”—more than 50 years afterwards on the.deck of a steamer 
entering the waters of Southampton, there before me was the 
picture of my childhood. I had no conception before what that 
picture meant. Scripture pictures of Christ at the well, Paul at 
Athens, &c. may make an impression for good a whole lifetime. 
In our last Annual Report of the Burmah Bible and Tract Society 
are several interesting incidents of the usefulness of tracts, but my 
time is up, and [ cannot narrate them. In parting, let me ask 
this large congregation, what would have been the result of 
this Christian Pyramid for the last 50 years, had the Mission 
Press never been used in all the varieties of work included 
in it, from the top downward? Once more, let me ask what 
would all these now here before us do, if for only the next vem 
years in their various duties, they were deprived of the means of 
the Mission Press? 
‘we Rev. J. H. BuDDEN, L. M.S., Alora, gaid:—I wish to 
make one or two practical remarks on this subject. Weare all 
agreed as to its extreme importance—which it 1s not easy to 


overrate. The printed book ‘yemains, after the voice is silent— 


and St, Paul’s letters are doing more in the world now, than his 
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utterances when he was alive. In this department of our work— — 
as in others—we in the North are far behind our brethren in the — 
South. In one particular which has been referred to, this is very 
apparent. Amongst us the English language is still far from 
having even approached to the position of one of the vernaculars. — 
But this only makes it the more necessary for us to give increased — 
attention to really vernacular literature. I quite agree with a _ 
remark made by a previous speaker that until an efficient Mis- 
sionary is set apart from other work, that he may give his entire — 
strength and attention to this important branch of our efforts, it is — 
not likely to make the progress we desire. The true and real verna- — 
cular of the people of the N. W. P. is the Hindi, which is spoken | 
by 70 or 80 millions of Hindus. This language, however, labours — 
under the disadvantage of being superseded and disparaged by the 
exclusive use in the Government Courts of the Urdu which is the 
language of the Mahomedans. This subject has been largely dis- 
cussed in connection with the Government Educational Commis- 
sion, in consequence of which it is hoped that some new arrange- 
ments will be made, by which the Hindi language may be released 
from its present disadvantages. If this should be done, it will no* 
doubt give a great impetus to the study and development of the 
Hindi language and its literature, and we ought to be on the alert 
to provide the Christian Literature required to meet the emer- 
gency. Mr. Hewlett has truly stated that there is already a 
certain amount #f Hindi Christian literature in existence, and 
that its circulation inthe N W. P. very far exceeds that of the 
Urdu. But it is. nevertheless true that the existing Hindi 
Christian literature is totally inadequate to meet the demands of 
the situation—and what there is has been prepared almost ex- 
clusively for non-Christians, and is more or less of a polemical 
character. I do not know of a single Commentary of any kind in 
Hindi on any portion of the Scriptures; neither is there any 
work on Christian Theology or Church History for the instruction 
of converted Hindus. It is also true that a genuine taste for 
reading has still to be created, and though we may hope thata 
removal of the disabilities under which Hindi is labouring will 
greatly help us in this respect, it is still our duty to do all we can, 
by the style and get-up of our Christian books, to make them 
attractive to the general reader. They should be illustrated with 
pictures as far as possible, and this might be done even with 
single leaflets containing a short Bible story or some anecdote 
conveying Christian truth, as well as in tracts and small books ; 
and many of these might be sold at a nominal price at Railway 
Stations, if they were offered to travellers. Now in order to 
guide and superintend in the preparation of these various forms 
of vernacular Christian literature, it is evident that the whole 
time of an efficient Missionary might be most advantageously 
occupied ; and that for the organization of suitable methods of 
publishing and circulating it all, as well as collecting the neces- 
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sary funds for carrying on the work, the entire time and strength 
of such a man are absolutely necessary. It would be well if some 
system were instituted by which the publication of suitable works, 
when prepared, might be facilitated, and the perpetuation of 
such published ones as are unsuitable might be prevented. If, after 
the MS. of any work has been approved by the Examining 
Committee, the cost of printing a suitable edition were ascertained, 
and the sum total were divided into three portions, to be sup- 
~ plied by the proceeds of sale at the price fixcd and by a propor- 
tionate grant from the funds of the Society, and asum to be given 
or collected for the purpose by the writer of the MS., it is pro- 
bable that this arrangement might facilitate the production of 
suitable works and prevent the publication or continuance of 
those that are unsuitable. Time will not allow of anything being 
said on the subject of Christian vernacular periodicals, though its 
great importance demands it. 

Tun Rev. C. P. Harp, M. EB. C., Allahabad, said :—-I bring the 
salutations of Christian workers assembled at the Missionary In- 
stitute of the Chautauqua Assembly held in July-August every 
year in the State of New York, U. 8, A. This grand Assembly is 
attended by from 50,000 to 100,000 workers. The Missionary 
Institute continues four days. If you have any special modes of 

Missionary operations which you wish to present to the public, 
~ eommunieate to the Rev. Dr. Vincent, New York City : if you can, 
attend the Assembly. I would like to request you to send speci- 
mens to the Missionary Museum. 

‘up Rev. J. J. Lucas, A. P. M., Mainpuri, said :—The remark 
of our brother from Burmah that while passing through a city of 
Burmah with a package of tracts, a native asked him for one, 
suggests my text. ‘The foreign Missionary himself is the best 
tract distributer. Far better is he in this work than the native 
preacher or colporteur. These are often accused of being in- 
fluenced by mercenary motives, and sometimes when attempting 
to sell, the people say to them, “ The Sahib has given you the 
books to give to us, and you are making money by selling.” They 
cannot thus charge the foreign Missionary. The people often 
buy from the foreign Missionary to shew their friendliness. By 
selling publicly and privately we stimulate and encourage our native 
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brethren to engage in this work. Our books and tracts should Selling better 
not be given away but sold This will insure their preservation, than giving. 


If given away, too often they will be converted into wrapping 
paper or manufactured into kites. Moreover, that which costs a 
man nothing he will esteem lightly. The question has been dis- 
cussed here whether our preaching to the people should be con- 
troversial. As a matter of fact the most popular books in the 
N. W.P., judged by sales, have been controversial, such as the 
Ram Parikbsha, the Guru Pariksha, and the Dharm Tula. 
‘These books strike both the head and heart of Hinduism. 


« . 


The most encouraging feature of my missionary work has been 
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the sale of religious books and tracts. I very rarely preach 
without offering them for sale. Again and again have 1 gone to 


the bazar with a heavy heart, and after preaching and offering 


our books and Scripture portions for sale, have been gladdened by 
their being taken. In an itineration of six weeks with Messrs. 
Tracy and Seeley we sold over fourteen hundred books and tracts. 
We cannot tell how far reaching in results this work is. Two of 
our best preachers were first impressed with the truth in this way, 
one by reading the Dharm Tula and the other by reading a torn 
copy of the Gospel of Matthew. 

Tor Rev. Rasa Ram Currampar, A. P. M., Allahabad, 


— 


said:—I wish to recommend the Makhzan i-Masthi, published — 


monthly in Roman-Urdu at Allahabad at Rs. 2 per annum, a 
magazine for Native Christians and others. A news department 
is to be added. More subscribers are needed in order to make it 
self-supporting and more interesting. 

Dr. Puitiies, F. B. M., Midnapore, said:—In my tours I 
have a book box and a medicine box, and I hardly know which is 
the more valuable as a Missionary agency. In my book box there 
are always Scriptures and other Christian literature in seven 
languages. I recall a walking tour of six weeks made over ten 
years ago, during which I sold more than sixty-five rupees’ worth 
of our books. Good fruits have come from that seed-sowing. 
By persistent and persevering effort we can sell many books, par- 
ticularly poetical books in Bengal. And these printed pages 
penetrate where no Missionary can enter. ‘The Press is a 
powerful lever for lifting the masses of India up to an intelli- 
gent understanding and appreciation of the truth. Others have 
spoken of it thus in its objective and more practical aspect as a 
Missionary agency, I wish to take a somewhat subjective view. 

We need the best sort of periodical literature in English for 
ourselves and for our English-speaking friends amongst Hindus 
and Mahomedans. I heartily reeommeud “ Progress’’, published 
at Madras. By but little exertion I succeeded in getting seventy- 
five subscribers for it in Midnapore. The pay-in-advance rule of 
this sprightly monthly is a good one. We should try to intro- 
duce it to all our Babu friends who know English. i 

But we Missionaries need fresh, forcible and stirring mis- 
sionary literature for ourselves. I wish to speak of two publica- 
tions, merely as illustrating what we want. First, the Indian 
Evangelical Review, now edited by the Rev. K. 8S. Macdonald of 
this city. I find it very helpful not only for its articles but for its 
news, notes and book reviews. We should stand by this Review. 
It is the only publication of the kind in India. It might be 
made the very best publication of the kind in the world. I 
have read every number of it from the first and could not get 
on without it. Iam surprised to find so many Missionaries in 
Bengal and the North West without this good and valuable 
publication, which might help them much, I am sending a copy 
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of it regularly to the Theological Seminary where I studied, and 
hope the reading of it may lead some students to consecrate 
themselves to Missionary work in India, 
_ ‘The other periodical I wish to mention, is the Mvsstonary 
‘Review, a bi-monthly published at Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S. A. The Hditor is a plucky, pushing, progressive Missionary 
who gave thirty years of his best days and work to India. 
_ This review is undenominational; it is also remarkably fresh 
and full, and each number seems to be better than the pre- 
ceding. By reading it, we gain a view of the great field which 
is the world. It does a Missionary good to look out beyond 
his own petty patch into the far-reaching fields on every side. 
This Review brings me news from English and Continental and 
American Missions in every section of the globe, and so lam 
permitted, without subscribing for all the sectarian periodicals, 
- to watch the work and rejoice over the success of my brethren ot 
the C. M.S, the B.M.S., the L. M.S., the Free Church and 
other Scottish Societies, and those of my own America. I read 
these pages eagerly and they hearten me more than I can tell. 
This Missionary Review I use freely in our Missionary meetings 
and the students look for it with interest. We need such meet- 
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ings in our schools and churches. I found one in connection Read to keep 


with the C. M. §. Divinity School at Lahore the other day. We 
- must do something to keep up our own enthusiasm in this work, 
and to communicate this to our native helpers. Aristotle said 
“life is energy of mind.” ‘There can be no enthusiasm with- 
out this. I love to read the great army’s movements, of which 
my own church is but a little company, hardly a captain’s 
charge. I like to think of the whole army in all the earth 
marching under one flag, and obedient to the Great Com- 
mander. When I hear the bugles of my brethren in Africa, Iam 
made to march more steadily and with firmer step and higher hope 
myself. The last record of our Pinkerton who fell in Africa the 
other day with his face towards the heart of the dark continent 
has stirred me wonderfully ; only two days before he fell a victim 
to the fearful fever he wrote in his diary, “ It is a fine day; I 
am quite well; WE GO RIGHT on.” It was a great truth he 
spoke in his last line. The army in all lands is moving right on. 
Let us go right on. 

Tue Rev. H. U. Wertsrecnt, C. M.S., Lahore, said :—As one 
of the Secretaries of the Punjab Religious Book Society, 1 would 
add my voice to the appeal already made that the Societies should 
appoint literary Missionaries who would be free for this work, 
In the Punjab we have one such ; the Rev. Maulvi Imad-ud-Din, 
and in his case also we have an example of that co-operation of 
Native with European writers which has been touched upon: our 
Society has published several Urdu commentaries on books of 
the New Testament, the materials of which have been supplied by 
the Rev. R. Clark, Secretary of our Mission, while they have 
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been worked up in a form suitable for native readers by the — 
Maulvi. : 
Books needed It seems to me that we are better supplied in Urdu Christian 
for the benefit literature with controversial works than with such as are fitted 
of Christians. to instruct Christians, and I would ask Missionaries fitted to do 
so to apply themselves to the latter branch of literature. One ~ 
work, however, for non-Christians, I have not come across; itisa — 
short statement of Christian faith and doctrine, without contro- 
versy, such as we might put before natives to explainto them ~ 
the nature of our belief and practice, in the same way as the — 
Mahomedan is able briefly to recite the five great duties and five — 
great doctrines of Islam. 
Need of cata- But in any case, if more literature is needed to be produced, ~ 
logue of the producers need a guide as to what subjects have already been — 
Christian treated, and what are now needed in order that the supply may 
literature. eet a real demand. For this purpose, I feel that we greatly 
need a descriptive catalogue of Christian Literature in India, 
similar to that published by Dr. Murdoch at the time of the 
Allahabad Conference, only brought up to the present time. This 
should be done for each Indian language by various Missionaries. 
Books must Another point to be attended to is shortness in our vernacular 
be short. literary works. If natives do not read much, we must put what 
we have to say in the most condensed and striking form. ‘The 
half in this case is often greater than the whole. I have known a 
zealous Brahmo in Lahore, from whom I borrowed a copy of 
Keshab Chunder Sen’s speeches, and when I looked into the book 
it was cut only in two or three places. This is but an illustration 
of how little our educated young men read after they have 
once passed their examinations: but one thing they do read, 
that is, newspapers. I would therefore urge what has already 
been mentioned that we should all support diligently our Christian 
newspapers and magazines that they may be improved and 
enlarged. 
Appointment Tur Rev. K.S. Macponaxp, F.C. S., Calcutta, said :—I rise to 
of Committee move in the light of what has just seen said, and with the view of 
ass on obtaining the information desiderated: “‘ That a Committee of 
oralures this Conference be appointed to examine and report on the vari- 
ous Government Quarterly Returns of Literature, &c , for the | 
different provinces of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, for the last ten — 
years, and that the Christian Vernacular Education Society be 
asked to publish the Report: the members of the Committee to be 
nominated by the Committee of Arrangements.” 

I consider the appointment of such a Committee desirable, be- 
cause the Committee appointed by the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference to collect statistics of the Protestant Missions of India 
for the last ten years, though they did their work expeditiously 
and well, failed to collect the statistics of the Christian litera- 
ture of India, This was not from any fault of theirs. Christian 
literature is now produced by so many different agencies, private 
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as well as public, in addition to the various Missionary Societies, 
that the information required cannot be obtained by simply 
sending schedules of enquiries to the various Missions and Mis- 
sionaries scattered all over the country. Yet in the interests of 
the propagation of Christianity in India, it is highly desirable 
that the information be obtained and published. From lack of it 
yarious valuable books and tracts are allowed to go out of print 
_and be forgotten, or their circulation is unnecessarily contracted 
even in the district and vernacular in which they were originally 
published. The circulation of others that might be of great use 
all over India and in almost all the vernaculars is confined to one 
corner of the Empire, and to one language. Books that are found 
specially useful in Scinde are unknown in Madras or Calcutta, 
and books equally useful in Burmah are unknown in Ceylon and 
Nepaul, though they would have been as useful in Madras and 
Calcutta, in Ceylon and Nepaul as in Scinde, and Burmah. By 
finding out and making known to all concerned the useful and 
"popular books in all India, what they are, the nature of their con- 
tents, their size, the circulation they have commanded, the people 
~ or classes of the community for whom they are suited, much ser- 
-¥ice will be done to all our Mission work, and to the Christian 
enlightenment of the people in religion and morality. When this 
information is collected, digested and classified, the C. V.H.S. is I 
think the proper party to ask to publish it. Dr. Murdoch, the 
honoured agent of this Society, has already done much on the lines 
on which the Committee would work, and the C. V. HE. 8S. has 
already published works that will be of much service to this Com- 
mittee in preparing their Report. The liberality of the C. V. E. S. 
in the past gives us the greatest confidence to believe that it 
will willingly meet the expenses that will have to be incurred in 
connection with the preparation and publication of the Report. 
It would be well I think if this great Conference give its ¢mprima- 
tur to the desirability of having correct and accessible informa- 
tion on the points which I have suggested, and that a general 
eatalogue of Christian Literature be made for all India, Burmah 
and Ceylon. As to the Indian Evangelical Review which has 
been so kindly referred to by previous speakers, and which refer- 
ences have been so kindly received by this Conference, I may be 
allowed to say that it really belongs to the Missionaries of India 
and is what they make it. Its pages will be gladly placed at the 
service of this Committee if that be thought the more desirable 
course. But I should think it better that the Report be publishedas 
a separate volume by the C. V. BE. Society ; and I move accordingly. 
The mction having been seconded by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. 
Turn Rev. G. Bowsy, M. E. C., Bombay, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Murray Mitchell, gave the following account of 
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Mr. Hume present in the Conference, was Secretary of the — 
T. and B. Society, and by his vigorous and wise management gave 
it an impulse that has been felt ever since. I was subsequently | 
for 18 years Secretary of the Society. The Society is very much 
indebted to the Rev. Baba Padmanji for the many valuable works 
in the vernacular supplied by him. The operations of the Society, — 
though they cannot be compared with those of the Madras Tract — 
and Book Society, have nevertheless been considerable. ; The 
principal vernaculars are the Marathi and the Guzarati, in the 
last of which the Guzarat Tract Society is a valuable agency. 

The Lord’s servants are sometimes tempted to despond when ~ 
they think of the myriads of religious tracts circulated, each one — 
of which might, by the blessing of God, be saving to some reader, 
yet altogether resulting in so few conversions, A single drop of | 
rain is a very wonderful thing in itself, yet the multitude of such 
that make up the rain-fall of a district is simply inconceivable ; if, 
however, a harvest is secured, we think it a matter of thankfulness. 
It is amistake to suppose that the mere dissemination of reli- — 
gious tracts or portions of tracts will of itself secure the conver-= 
sion of the nations. The work of Missions, the preaching of 
the Gospel, Biblical instruction, the elevation of the Church, 
the work of Bible Societies and Tract Societies, these and other 
Christian agencies must advance pari passu, hand in hand, and the 
progress of the one will depend upon that of the others. That — 
the wide dissemination of religious tracts may be fruitful of good, 
it is necessary not only that the number of readers be increased, 
but that the susceptibility to Christian truth must become more 
general. This implies diminished interest in erroneous systems, 
the weakening of prejudice &c. 

Tue Rev. J. E. Scorr, M. EH. C., Sitapur, said: —At Sitapur 
my church is in the midst of the bazar and will hold about 400 
people, and is usually crowded with Hindoos and Mahomedans 
each Sunday. At the conclusion of the service we send around 
the congregation two men with tracts to distribute to the people, — 
who receive them gladly. Upon my tours in the districts of 
Sitapur and Khiri I often find men who have read tracts thus re- 
ceived at the bazar church. To show how the distribution of 
books may do much good, I may mention how the now sainted 
Bro. Brown, in itinerating in the district some years ago, left in a 
village a Hindi New Testament. ‘This was read by three 
Brahmans who were convinced that it contained an account of a 
remarkable personage. After reading it through and through a 
number of times, they came in sixty miles to enquire further about 
the matter. They hired a house and remained six weeks coming 
to my study daily. In distributing Christian books we Mis- 
sionaries should take the lead and teach our catechists and laymen 
to help in this great work. My plan, upon the extensive tours 
made during five months of the year, is after the auctioneering 
style, after preaching in the bazar we hold up the books and call 
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upon the men to buy. Itis difficult to obtain efficient agents for 


this work. Many are unqualified for the work and have no tact. 
Some are dishonest. A colporteur who died a few months ago 
left a large box full of tracts, Hindi New Testaments &c., which 
he had evidently thrown into it, being quite willing to have 
the price of them cut from his salary. Many colporteurs are 
ashamed of the work, thinking it secular work only fit for a cooly. 


I would call attention to papers which are useful to spread among 


the people. For Sunday Schools in Urdu and Hindi the little 


paper called the Khair Khwéh i Atfélin Urdu and Bal Hit 


Kurah in Windi are most useful. These are published at the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church Press at Lucknow. ‘There is also 
published there a most useful weekly paper for Native Christians 
and suitable for non-Christians as well, It is in Roman- Urdu and 


is called the Kawkab i Hind. The pice edition of the Indian 
_ Witness is, like “ Progress,” an excellent paper for English-speak- 


ing natives as well as Huropeans ; I have sold many of them and 
know that it is calculated to do much good. 
The Rev. J. P. Aswron, L. M. S., Calcutta, offered the follow- 


"ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


“That this Conference is deeply impressed with the vastness 


of the work which remains to be done before India ean be won for 


Christ. Even in the great centres of population, where there is 


~ the largest number of Missionaries, there are far fewer than are 


needed: but many districts with more than a million inhabitants 
are left to the care of but one or two Missionaries ; and other 
tracts of country, equally populous and yearly becoming more 
accessible, are without a single Christian Missionary resident in 
their midst. From all parts of the empire the ery is heard that 
there are abundant openings for work, but no labourers ready to 
do it; and the numerous representatives from all parts of the 
Mission field in India, Burmah and Ceylon here present, feel that 
an earnest appeal should be made to the churches in Europe and 


- America for more Missionaries both men and women. ‘They 


therefore commend this subject to the prayerful attention of all 
the home Churches and Societies, and urge with all the emphasis 
in their power, the necessity of the utmost being done to send 
forth a largely increased number of labourers into this great 
field already white unto the harvest.” é. ; 
Tan Rev. De. Mircwrnt read a letter from the N ational Bible 
Society of Scotland, which expressed the desire of the Society to 
act in co-operation with Missions and Missionaries in India, who 
may correspond directly with the Secretary of that Society in 
Glasgow, or through the Rev. K. 8. Macdonald, Calcutta. He also 
announced the reception of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Happer, 
Canton, China, in reference to the opium question. Regret was 
expressed that this important subject could not be specially con- 
sidered for want of time, and it was decided that the letter should 
be circulated. among the various Missionary Societies for con- 


sideration. 
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First Paper sy THE Rev. Dr. Custer, A. B. F. M., 


Dindigul, Madras. 


Number of At the close of 1881, out of 689 foreign Missionaries 
Medical 


issionaries, 1 India, only 28 were physicians. Probably at the pre- 
eee sent time the disproportion would be just as great. This 


fact at least suggests the question whether as much — 
attention is being given to Medical work in Missions in ; 


India, as its importance demands. And this naturally 
leads to two other questions. What are the obstacles to 
the growth of Medical work in Missions in India? and 
what means can be employed to greatly increase and 
strengthen it? 

Tt would be but a waste of time to attempt to argue the 


importance of this Medical Mission work, and the place it | 


deservedly holds in the scheme of Mission work in gene- 
ral. This has long been acknowledged, and time only 
serves to intensify the interest felt in it, both on the Mis- 
sion field and among friends of foreign Missions at 
home. 
The general subject of Medical Missions has been 
assigned to me by the Committee of Arrangements of this 
: Decennial Missionary Conference; I would prefer the ex- 
See pression the Medical work of Missions, just as we speak of 
' the educational work of Missions. ‘And I would much 


prefer our friends at home to think of the Medical work — 


in all foreign Missions as a part and parcel of the general 
Mission work, rather than a distinct and independent 
organization. 
‘The object of the Medical work, in Missions, is to do 
good to the people and prepare them for accepting Chris- 
tianity. The object of the educational work in Missions 
is the same, as is also the evangelistic or distinctive 
preaching work. Hach of these parts or branches of the 
work, distinct though they may appear to be, are one; one 


in battering down the strong citadel of heathenism and 


one in helping on the coming of the Kingdom of Christ, 
They assist each other, they strengthen each other, they 
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can work harmoniously with each other, and should, as 
far as possible, be found together in every Mission field 
and every distinct Mission. 

_ But the fact that at the close of the year 1881, out of 
689 foreign Missionaries in India, only 28 were physicians, 
looks a little as if what ought to be the rule, in every 
thoroughly organized Mission, the making the Medical 
-work a prominent feature of the general Mission plan of 
labour, is really the exception. 

And this leads directly to the question already noted. 
« What are the obstacles to the growth of Medical work Difficulties. 
in Missions in India?” 

Probably the first objection that many would raise to apenas 

-eommencing Medical work in Missions, where it is not 
already organized, is the matter of expense. But if the 
medical work will pay and pay well, is this a wise objec- 

tion? If it will prove a most important adjunct to the 

- Mission work in general, is it not worth all that it costs ? 

- But, as I hope to prove, further on, if it will be better for 

the greater success of Medical work in Missions to have 
the minister and the physician combined in one indivi- 

dual, may not the minister portion of the missionary in 
question be paid for by the Mission or Society, for the 
work of the minister he does, in a given station or dis- 
trict, and count the work he does asa physician as per- 
formed gratuitously ? 

And beyond the amount necessary for the support of This need not 
the minister physician, which may be practically con- beneaty 
sidered nil, the remaining expenses of the medical work 
of a Mission need not frighten any Home Board. In 
almost every partof India, the Government are willing to 
pay the working expenses of a Dispensary, if any Mis- 
sionary physician is at hand to superintend it. And the 
training of intelligent young men among the natives, to 
take up the medical work, need cost but little more than 
the training of any other class of Mission helpers, whether 
teachers, or catechists, or pastors. And just as you mul- 
tiply congregations and village schools, so may you esta- 
blish dispensaries in every part of the Mission field as far 

as trained medical assistants are concerned. Congrega- 
tions and Schools are expensive or not according to the 
plan upon which they are founded, the views of the 
founder, and the amount of funds in the treasury of the 
Mission. So a Dispensary can cost all the way from. 
Rs. 5000 a year down to Rs. 400 or even less. And dis- 
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pensaries can be scattered all over a district, be under the 
charge of thoroughly educated Christian natives, and be 
superintended by the minister physician and cost the 
Mission nothing. As I know from actual experience the 
truth of all I have written on this matter of expense of 
Medical work in Missions, I am not willing to admit that 
it need be an obstacle in the way of any Mission making 
full proof of its power for good. 

But even if the medical work in a Mission cost just as 
much as its educational or evangelistic work, I am pre- 
pared to prove that it would pay, I am prepared to show 
that it would so much assist each other form of Mission 
work that when once fairly tried, it would never be aban- 
doned. All I ask of Missions which have thus far given 
the cold shoulder to the Medical work, is to give ita fair 
trial, and I have not the least doubt as to the result. 

A second obstacle to the growth of medical work in 
Missions in India is the lack of men to carry it on. 

[ have had reason to fear, of late years, that one reason 
of this may be from an/ignorance of the real character of 
our Mission work in India, on the part of our Medical 
men at home. I refer particularly to earnest Christian 
men in the medical profession, and even to those who are 
warm friends of foreign Missions. The ground is taken 
by many of them that the two professions cannot be com- 
bined, that to be a skilful surgeon a man cannot be a 
good minister, that if a man wishes to be a useful minis- 
ter, he will have to give up all idea of being a successful 
physician. Take, as a notable instance, of the feeling to. 
which I have alluded, among medical men at home, the 
words of good Dr. Benjamin Bell of Edinburgh, who has. 
for so many years been the life of the old Cowgate Dis- 
pensary work with its school for training men for Medi- 
cal work in Missions. This now bears the name of the 
Livingstone Memorial Institution, but its original plan is 
not at all changed, and it is still a Medical Missionary 
Training Institution. It has had, for some years past, 
the able superintendence of Dr. Lowe, formerly connect- 
ed with the London Mission in Travancore, and in charge 
of its Medical work. 

Dr. Bell is writing in the “ Catholic Presbyterian” of 
November 1881 upon the “ Heclesiastical status of the 
Medical Missionary.” I have but time for brief extracts, 


| 


bearing directly upon the subject in hand. He writes, — 


“ We have no hesitation in asserting (and in this we ex- 
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press the opinion of the Medical Missionary Society) that, 
as a rule, the study of medicine, in these days, embraces 
so many and such engrossing topics as to be quite in- 
compatible with the scientific study of theology, if the 
two are to be carried on simultaneously. It is impossi- 
ble for the ordinary run of men to prosecute both studies 
with advantage. They will turn out to be neither good 
surgeons nor good theologians. The proposal cannot be en- 
tertained. We frankly concede that there have been, that 
there are exceptional cases, in which the medical student 
has also passed through the curriculum of theology, and 
has eventually shown himself to be an excellent Medical 
Missionary.” Then in the number of the “ Catholic 
Presbyterian” for February 1882, we have an article from 
Dr. Thomas Smith of Edinburgh which, although parti- 
cularly referring to the ecclesiastical status of the Medical 
Missionary, touches also upon the point we are consider- 
ing. He writes, “I have often had occasion to use 
what influence I might have, to discourage, as a general 
rule, the doubling up of the medical and the clerical pro- 
fessions, and I am very glad that Mr. Bell takes the same 
view. Generally speaking, a theological education is suffi- 
cient to occupy the attention and the powers of one man, 
- and a medical education is equally sufficient for the atten- 
tion and the powers of the medical student. I would 
maintain in this,as in other departments, the important 
principle of the division of labour, and would not run the 
risk of spoiling a good minister on the one hand, ora 
good doctor on the other, by attempting to make a com- 
pound of the two. I know there are exceptional cases. 
My friend, Dr. Lowe, now in Edinburgh, and Dr. Stewart 
of Lovedale, are probably as good doctors as if they were 
not ministers; and I have no doubt that there are many 
others whom | do not know, of whom the same might be 
said. Still, exceptions, though numerous, do not disprove 
a rule.” 

Now with all deference to these high authorities, men 
eminent in their profession and noted for their kind in- 
terest in Foreign Missions and in the Medical work of 
Missions in particular, and knowing that they are not 
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fession at home in holding the views given in the above 
quotations, I would most respectfully offer a few sugges- 
tions on the other side, and in favour of doubling up, in 
India, of the medical and the clerical professions. 
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We occupy different standpoints, and what would do 
for Edinburgh or London or New York may not do for 
India. Itis avery different thing to lay down rules for 
a minister or a doctor whose constituency numbers but 
one or two thousand, and for those who are in direct and 
sole charge of as many hundreds of thousands. Itis a 
well established principle in Medical practice that the 
same nicety, the same care in both surgical and medical 
cages is impossible on the field, in time of war, that might 
be expected in the luxuriously furnished metropolitan 
hospital. And our field service in India is not comprised 
within a space of a few square miles, but reaches even to 
millions., We would welcome a Chalmers or a Syme to 
our ministerial and medical work in India, and they could 
have a wide field for their special talents. And yet 
without them and with many much less distinguished 
men, a good deal of excellent, thorough ministerial and 
medical work has been done for Christ in India. 

Our work, in India, is field work. We are a few 
hundreds working for’ hundreds of millions. We wish te 
gain souls. We wish to reach the masses. We cannot 
confine ourselves to the cities of India alone, or to the large 
towns, but must go out into the villages, into the whole 
district. A Missionary in India cannot contract himself 
or his work. He must rather expand and multiply him- 
self, and this in order that greater good may come to the 
whole in the least time and at the minimum of expense. 
That to which it might be necessary for a man to attain 
in surgical skill in Edinburgh or London or New York is 
not demanded in the smaller towns of Scotland, England 
or America, and it is not demanded out of the great cities 
in India. And as the cities of India are, as a rule, so 
well supplied by Government with competent medical 
men for work in hospitals, Medical Colleges and Dispen- 
saries, it is not in cities especially that there is need of 
medical work in Missions. 

Nor does it seem a wise expenditure of force, when so 
great a work has to be done in India, for a Medical Mis- 
sionary to confine himself to work in a single hospital or 
dispensary. He could doubtless find work for twelve 
hours every day in a large hospital. But is it not better 
for us to delegate to native assistants all the routine work 
which we can safely tzust to them, and give ourselves to 
superintending old work and inaugurating new ? 

A most important part of the Medical Missionary’s 
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work may be the raising up and preparing a competent 
staff of native assistants to relieve him more and more 
from sedentary work in a single locality, and free him 
to go out into the district and greatly enlarge his Medi- 
eal Mission work. Andif Iam right in thinking that a 
Medical Missionary can effect much greater good by 
arranging his work at head-quarters, so that he can com- 
mence and superintend medical work in the towns and 
villages of the Mission district, and not confine his labours 
to a single place, then here is a new argument for the 
importance of our Medical Missionary being able to sup: 
plement his medical by ministerial work. 

A man may not quite come up to Dr. Bell’s conception 
of a thoroughly trained and unexceptionable medical 
man, and yet be capable of turning out very excellent and 

useful medical work. He may also be capable of train- 
ing native men to assist him in his medical work, and he 
may have great executive ability, so as to be able not only 
to do a great deal of work himself, but also to keep 
many others at work under him. Poor sticks and men 
without brains are not needed in India, either in the 
medical or clerical line, nor are men who have such an 
exalted opinion of their surgical skill and high literary 
proficiency, that they would consider themselves degra- 
ded by accepting positions here and doing work here of 
any less importance than that they did at home. A Mis- 
sionary must be, like Paul, all things to all men. 

And this leads on naturally to the thought that only as 
medical men who are expecting to work in India as Me- 
dical Missionaries, are willing to study and prepare them- 
selves for ministerial work as well, can we hope to secure 
a sufficient number of men to allow for positive growth 
and increase in the medical work of Missions in India. 
We have already said that Mission Boards at home 
object, in many cases, to sending out physicians to Mis- 
sions on the ground of expense. But no Mission Board 
would object to an ordained Missionary having also studied 
medicine and taken a medical diploma. And no Mission 
would object to one of its Missionaries carrying on a 
medical in connection with his other Mission work. But 
arguments like those already quoted from the pens of 
Drs. Bell and Smith, that the two professions cannot 
be combined, even in connection with foreign Mission 
work, when urged by such men before either Medical or 
Theological students at home, must have the effect of 
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keeping many from coming out to India and other 
heathen lands as Medical Missionaries, who would other- 
wise do so. to is 

For my own part, either now or at any past period of 
my missionary life, if I were persuaded to believe that it. 
was either wrong or unadvisable to continue to carry on 
the medical and ministerial work together, I would relin- 
quish the medical work. I would do so from my desire 
the more fully to carry out our Saviour’s parting com- 
mand, “ Go teach all nations.” And I believe that there 
are many earnest Christian men, among those studying 
for the ministry at home, both in England and America, 
who have a taste for the study of medicine, who have the 
means to enable them to devote the necessary time to 
procure a medical diploma, and whose age is not against 
their giving thzee years more for medical study before 
starting for a foreign field, who are kept from doing so 
by arguments similar to those already quoted. And I 
know of no other way of meeting this difficulty, than by 
Missionaries in India taking pains to inform their friends 
at home of the real state of the case, and to state clearly 
that to meet the lack of men needed for the medical 
work-of Missions, young men studying for the ministry 
and expecting to enter the foreign missionary work should 
be encouraged to prepare for medical work, whenever 
this is possible. Dr. Bell, in the article from which I have 
quoted, remarks, “ On a recent occasion two able and 
efficient students of the Society, members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, were counted ineligible for filling an 
appointment in the Livingstonia Mission in Southern 
Africa, because they were not ordained men; and, there- 
fore, could not dispense the sacrament, on occasions, in 
that heathen sphere of labour.” 

The only other obstacle to the growth of medical 
work in Missions in India, to which I will refer, is the 
want of faith and of zeal on the part of Missions in try- 
ing the experiment of medical work as an adjunct to 
other work in propagating Christianity in India. 

Taking India as a whole, the medical work in Missions 
cannot be called an experiment, for it has been proved a 
success. But taking India in portions, we shall find 
large Mission districts where the thought of teaching the 
Gospel through healing has never seemed to have entered. 
the minds of the Missionaries occupying these fields. 
Whether they have been averse to trying experiments in 
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connection with Mission work, or whether they were 
satisfied to go on at the rate of two and a half miles an 
hour in the old ruts, or whether they have been frighten- 
ed, when talking over the measure, at the item of expense, 
or whether they have thought that preaching and teach- 
ing was quite as much as the natives of India were enti- 
tled to, will probably not be known in our day. But may 
not the suggestions in this paper reach at least one or 
two Missions, which have at some time meditated trying 
the experiment of medical work in their Mission district ? 
With the faint hope that this may be the case, I will very 
briefly state the encouragements I have had in carrying 
it on in the American Madura Mission. 

As already stated, I have always felt that had I to re- 
linquish either the medical or the ministerial part of my 
- Mission work, it would be the former. And with this de- 
termination I have been allowed by our Mission to keep 
charge of one of its regular stations with its English 
High School, Boarding Schools and Hindu Girls’ School 
at the Station centre or head-quarters, and its con- 
gregations and schools in the villages. The care of 
these schools and congregations, the monthly meetings 
with the Native Pastors, catechists and teachers, the su- 
perintendence of work of the itineracy and of the distribu- 
tion of Scripture portions and Christian books and tracts, 
as well as the ordinary work and correspondence which 
the care of a Station involves, have been just as much a 
part of my regular work as has been the care of the two 
Mission dispensaries and the medical charge of the Mis- 
sion families. For eighteen years! have had charge of 
the Dindigul station. The care of the Native Church at 
Dindigul has been almost entirely taken off my hands 
by the calling of a Native Pastor supported by the Church. 
But in the villages there are seven centres where I hold a 
regular Tamil service each Sabbath, administering the 
communion in each of these about once in two months. 
I have also an English service, each Sabbath evening, in 
Dindigul, and this only because, if I did not, the English 
speaking residents would be without any religious service 
in the week. This, however, I count only as a recreation. 

I commenced a Dispensary at Dindigul as soon as 
I took charge of the station. I at once applied to 
Government for a supply of medicines, which was kindly 
sanctioned, and from that day to this, the Dindigul dis- 
pensary has been no expense to our Mission. And it has 
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now attached to it a Hospital for in-patients, and a— 
Women’s Hospital under the charge of a trained native 
nurse with a diploma. 

As soon as Local Fund Boards were established in the 
Madura district, the Dindigul Circle Board made me a 
monthly grant for the pay of the Dispensary assistants, 
dieting of in-patients and contingencies, and an additional 
yearly grant for the supply of medicines and surgical in- 
struments. When the Dindigul Municipality was esta- 
blished the Commissioners made grants of a similar na- 
ture to those of the L. F. Board, though less in amount, 
and the total of the above sums, with the voluntary dona- 
tions given annually by friends in the district, unsolicited, 
have kept the Dispensary from being any charge to the 
Mission. And yet, from the first, it has been wholly in 
my charge and under my control, and all I have been re- 
quired to dois to forward regular annual returns and a 
financial statement to Government, through the Surgeon 
General. During the seven or eight years when there has 
been no one but myself to act as Mission physician, I 
have had the superintendence of the Mission Dispensary at 
Madura, spending one day, each week, there, and having 
the same strength of native assistants as in the Dindigul 
Dispensary. Andin the Dindigul Dispensary, as well 
as in the one at Madura, I have a native assistant in 
charge, who has had so many years of medical service 
that I feel no hesitation in leaving the dispensary in his 
hands in my absence. 

Seven years ago the Government of Madras, in a 
Government order in connection with the Dindigul Dis- 
pensary and Medical work in the Madura district, sug- 
gested the plan of having a Local Fund Medical School in 
connection with the Dindigul Dispensary. It was known 
that I had a medical class of Mission students already in 
training. The suggestion was kindly met by the two 
Madura L. F. Boards, and they appointed me Superinten- 
dent of the School, on a salary of nil, and asked Govern- 
ment to allow me as assistant in the school, a graduate of 
the Madras Medical College of the Apothecary grade. 
This Government sanctioned, paying him from Imperial 
funds. But with this exception, all the expenses of the 
school are met by the L. F. Boards. Thirty students are 
allowed, ten in each class. The first year or Junior 
students receive a stipend of Rs. 5 amonth; the middle 
class Rs. 6, and the senior class Rs. 7. The L. F. Boards 
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also pay for the services of a native assistant, a passed 
graduate of the school, and give a monthly sum for con- 
tingencies. The Mission can send any number of stu- 
dents to this school, the only expense being for their 
board. And for this our Mission has a fund. It was de- 
cided by Government that our students, after finishing 
their three years’ course, should be examined by a Board 
of examiners appointed by Government, and in the same 
subjects, and according to the same rules, as in the case of 
the students in the Madras Medical College going up for 
the grade of Third Class Hospital Assistants. The first 
examination was held at Trichinopoli and the second at 
Dindigul. Subsequently Government decided that the 
students of all medical schools out of Madras should go 
up for their final examination at Madras, at the same 
- time, each year, with the students of the Madras Medical 
College who were to pass for the grade of Third Class 
Hospital Assistants. Last June we sent up nine students 
to Madras for this examination. They were examined in 
seven subjects, and the examination was very rigid, occu- 
pying three days. Forty-eight students in all presented 
themselves. Seven out of nine of our Dindigul young 
men passed, one second in the list and one fifth. 

As soon as our first batch of students passed, three 
years and a half since, the Madura Local Fund Boards 
decided to establish dispensaries in the larger towns of 
the Madura district, upon a very much more economical 
scale than any previously established. They were to be 
placed in charge of our Dindigul passed students, who 
were to receive Rs. 15 a month for three years and then, 
if deserving, an increase to Rs. 20. The total expense of 
each one of these dispensaries, including medicines and 
rent of premises, is but Rs. 40 a month. With the second 
batch of students more of these Local Fund Branch dis- 
pensaries were established, and they now number ten in 
the two Circles of Madura and Dindigul. The Local 
Fund Boards appointed me Superintendent of these Local 
Fund Branch dispensaries, salary also nil, and all their 
returns and accounts pass through my lands. But to 
assist me in the manual work of this office the Local 
Fund Boards give me the services of one of our passed 
Dindigul students, who relieves me of much of the writ- 
ing, correspondence and account-keeping. My great ob- 
ject in undertaking this last work is to keep our passed 
students longer under my care, to have a voice in the 
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location and working of the dispensaries, and to help, pro- 
tect and assist the work which must still be somewhat 
tentative. But these dispensaries have turned out very 
good work and been a real success, thus far. Five of 
them are in towns where one of our Mission families is 
located, and three more are in towns where our Mission 
has a congregation and school. Admittance to the Din- 
digul Medical School is by competitive examination, and 
Native Christians have the same opportunity to join as 
Hindus or Mahomedans. These Local Fund Branch 
dispensaries, though of very great service to our Mission 
families, to our Native helpers and to our Native Christians 
in the villages, cost the Mission nothing. And the same 
may be said of the Local Fund Medical School at Dindigul. 

And in the next budget of the Madura Local Fund 
Board, provision is made for the employment of five of 
our Dindigul passed students as Village Sanitary Inspec- 
tors. And at the very kind and hearty recommendation 
of Dr. Farnell, Sanitary Commissioner, the Revenue 
Board have approved, and the Madras Government sanc- 
tioned, the measure. This is, in one sense, an experiment, 
but I believe that it will prove a most useful scheme and 
one that will be followed in other districts. My hope is, 
that it will lead to a great improvement in the matter of 
drinking water in the villages, and in inducing the people 
to do more to keep their villages and houses clean. If 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”, the 
Madura Local Fund Boards may find that it is cheaper to 
use means to prevent an outbreak of cholera, than to pro- 
vide cholera pills, chlorodyne, disinfectants and pill dis- 
tributers after the dire epidemic has gained an entrance 
in the district. 

Tam aware that it will be said that all this work can- 
not be well done. And itis true. But I have gone upon — 
the principle that it is better to attempt it, and only half 
do it, than not doit atall. Andif it be asked—“< How 
I do it?” I can only answer that it is by not thinking of 
the how, but only of the do. Andif it be asked, whether 
the toil is not far gieater than the pleasure, my answer 
is most emphatic, that it is a most enjoyable work. The 
variety in it, which on hygienic grounds is of the greatest 
value, keeps it from being wearisome, and the satisfac- 
tion of seeing growth and success is astimulus to re- 
newed exertion. 

I hope that I shall be pardoned for bringing my work 
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thus much into this paper. But my one and sole object 
is by so doing to prove, as I could in no other way, that 
our medical work can help our other Mission work, that 
it need not be a great expense tothe Mission, and that it 
is worth the trial in every Mission in India not working 
- exclusively in the large cities. 

May our blessed Saviour, the Great Physician, help us 
to walk more closely in His footsteps. 


Szconp Paprr By THE Rev. Dr. S. VaLENnTINE, Agra. 


Ten years ago when I had the honour to read a paper on this 
subject before the Allahabad Missionary Conference, I entered at 
some length into ascheme to the preparation of which I had de- 
voted some part of my time and attention, for the training of 
mative Medical Missionaries. As that Institution has now been 
established, I believe I shall be doing my brethren and the cause 
we have all so much at heart a service if I should shortly state the 
kind of work in which we are engaged, and the kind of men who 
ought to be sent to us for instruction. 

The Institution was opened in 1881; its objects are— 

Ist. To provide a home for young Native Christian youths 
while studying medicine at the Agra Medical College, whether as 
Medical Missionaries or otherwise. 

2nd. For the assistance of the students in their Medical 
studies while attending the College. 
8rd. For imparting to them a systematic knowledge of divine 
truth to prepare them for practically engaging in the work of 
healing and preaching. 

One of the great difficulties that has hitherto stood in the way 
of Missionaries and others in sending young men from home to a 
large and wicked city at the most critical period of their life, has 
been the want of a place in which they would be protected from 
its consequent evils. 

That these are by no means imaginary, may be gathered from a 
minute, drawn up by the Local Committee ot Management, every 
member of which has had considerable experience of the state of 
matters on which they sound an alarm, 

The minute is as follows :— 

“That from an extensive experience of the state of native so- 
ciety in Agra, we deem it highly dangerous to allow Christian 

oung men studying medicine to live in the city by themselves, 
where they will be exposed to many temptations. 

«“ yen in a well regulated boarding-house the corrupting influ. 
ences of native surroundings are such as to require the greatest 
care and closest supervision, to prevent the students at their 
peculiar time of life from falling into serious indiscretions, if not 
into actual sin. 
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«“ Considering these cireumstances, we feel it to be most desirable — 
that all Christian Medical students in Agra should be sent to this — 
Institution, where they will not only be away from many tempta- 
tions, but receive every assistance in their studies.” : 

In the face of these very serious dangers, the idea has been 
mooted of founding one Medical Missionary Training Institu- 
tion for the whole of India, in which the students shall receive 
the whole of their medical training, by Medical Missionaries ap- 
pointed for the purpose—thereby preventing the possibility of the 
students coming in contact with Hindu or Mahomedan young 
men! Many very serious objections present themselves to such 
an idea, such as the multiplicity of languages that exist in 
India, the expense of maintaining it, the difficulty of obtaining 
the requisite number of Medical Missionaries qualified to under- 
take this work, the dwarfing influences that such an Institution 
would produce in the mental and moral natures of the students, 
keeping them in ignorance of the habits and forms of thought of 
the people among whom it will be their duty to labour, and the 
lessening of the sense of their own responsibility. 

Let only Christian young men be sent to us, and with sucha 
home as we can provide for them, where the duties of the day are 
commenced and closed with prayer, and where at all times the ob- 
ject of their lives, to be Missionaries, is prominently kept before 
them, our young men will, in their classes and in their intercourse 
with their fellow-students, Hindu and Mahomedan, both by their 
walk and conduct, and conversation, commend the doctrine of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The whole of the students live and board in the Institution, 
they manage their own mess, each student superintending the 
arrangements, and keeping the accounts in rotation. They receive 
their medical education free of charge at the Agra Government 
Medical College. By the kindness of the Principal, Dr. Hilson, 
the Medical Missionary students are allowed to compete for scholar- 
ships on the same conditions as those who are studying for 
Government service. When they have completed their studies, 
they will receive the same diploma of the College as those who 
are employed in the Government service. 

We look upon it as a matter of great importance that our 
future Native Medical Missionaries should be professionally in as 
good a position as their Hindu and Mahomedan brethren, 
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At half-past five o’clock in the morning all the students assem- 
ble for prayers. The devotional part of the service is conducted 
by the students in rotation. We commence by reading the 
passage for the day froma Prayer and Promise book which I 
compiled in Hindi and Urdu nearly twenty years ago. A portion 
of the Word of God is read on which a running commentary is 
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given. We give thanks for the mercies of the night and the 
light of the new day; prayer is offered for assistance and 
guidance ; this is followed by all of us joining in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the pronouncing of the benediction. 

The College classes occupy the time of the students until 
ten o’clock. After breakfast we go over the subjects that have 
occupied their attention at their classes, and the lessons for the 
following day are prepared. For those who are studying Anatomy 
we have a Skeleton, Anatomical models, Plates, Diagrams and 
Microscopic slides. Dr. Coates, Principal of the Medical College, 
Calcutta, has also presented us with a very valuable collection of 
Anatomical and Pathological specimens. For students of Chemistry 
we have specimens of almost all the Elements, and many of 
theirecompounds. We also practise Chemical testing. In Materia 
Medica we have a large collection of drugs and pharmaceutical 
preparations. Attached to and forming part of the Institution 
is a dispensary for the preparation and sale of drugs. 

We have always believed in the principle of self-help, and this 
Dispensary has been opened with the double object of providing a 
very valuable school for the teaching of practical pharmacy, and 
the devoting of any profits that may accrue from the sale of the 
medicines to assist the not over-burdened funds of the Institution. 
We have also, by means of this dispensary, been able consider- 
ably to reduce the prices formerly charged for medicines, and 
thereby bring the blessing of good Huropean drugs within the 
reach of those who would otherwise have been unable to obtain 
them. This in itself we believe to be a most important branch of 
Medical Mission work. Besides this, we are brought into very 
personal contact with a large number of the people in a friendly 
way, whom we would otherwise have missed, and to whom we 
endeavour to speak a word for Him whose servants we are. 

By living in the Institution the students are taught cleanli- 
ness and tidiness, with regard to their person, clothes, and 
the rooms they occupy, regularity in their habits and modes of 
living, system in their studies and in the performance of such 
duties as may be entrusted to them. 

Another matter we endeavour to attend to is the general 
manners and deportment of the young men. [am very sorry 
to say that this is a branch of their education that oftentimes 
apparently has been altogether neglected. There is a great differ- 
ence between obsequiency which is false and mean, and real polite- 
ness which is true and manly. I am aware that many of our 
fellow-countrymen, more especially Government officials, are much 
too exacting in this matter, and, it appears to me, unnecessarily 
condemn our Native Christian, Hindu and Mahomedan young 
men alike. Some have attributed it to education, some to 
Christianity. Both reasons of course are absurd, inasmuch as 
there is nothing either in education or Christianity to foster a 
spirit of discourtesy or rudeness, but the very reverse. It is not 
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my place at present to affirm or deny the charges made against 
the non-Christian young men of this country. That is a subject 
that requires to be, and I feel sure will be dealt with by Native 
society. What concerns me is, that many of our Native Christian 
young men conduct themselves in a manner that is sure to bring 
discredit upon themselves and the religion they profess. The 
natives of this country are naturally a polite people, and if our 
young Native Christians manifest a different spirit, can it be 
wondered at if the new state of matters should be attributed to 
the fact that they are Christians, and to the nature of the educa- 
tion they have received. I think a good deal more attention 
might with advantage be paid to this matter by our brethren 
who are in charge of orphanages. Our young people ought to 
be trained in these matters, and any departure from this line of 
conduct should be kindly yet firmly pointed out. And here as 
in other matters the living epistle would be read with most power- 
ful effect. Let every Missionary at all times be kind and 
courteous to his brother, and if possible let us be more than 
usually careful to practise these virtues in our dealings with our 
Native brethren. This may appear to some to be a digression 
but it is actually not so. It has a most direct bearing upon the 
work of the Medical Missionary. 

A Medical Missionary will be called upon to treat the poorest 
and most helpless of the community, and that too in the time of 
their greatest physical, mental, and spiritual weakness. By the 
practising of a real heartfelt kindness, and a courteous, tender 
manner, he will attract around him the very class who are almost 
never reached by others, and by the blessing of God his medicine 
will become doubly powerful to the curing of those poor neglected 
ones,* and even if his medicines should fail to cure their physical 
maladies, his visits will be a real blessing, for he will be able to 
point them to the good Physician, the Saviour of souls. But 
a rude boorish manner, even when combined with considerable | 
skill, will drive the poor sufferer from his tent or dispensary, 
and for those who remain, it will be found that his gruff manner 
is the dead fly “ that causes the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savour,” and will render it useless in affecting 
even the physical disease he wishes to reach, while the poor 
patient is driven further from Christ and Christianity then he or 
she was before. 


* The question of Bible reading or religious teaching, or the exclusion of 
low caste people from our day and even Sabbath Schools, for fear of driving 
away high caste lads, which has so much perplexed some of our brethren, is 
one that has never been raised, so far as I am aware, in any Medical Mis- 
sionary Dispensary in India. 
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WuHar IS BEING DONE TO TRAIN THE STUDENTS FOR BEING 
MISSIONARIES, 


ist. Study of the Word of God. 

During the last year we have been reading through the Gospel 
according to Matthew. We have examined it somewhat care- 
fully and from all approved sources have tried to bring out its 
meaning, and teaching. Christian Evidences have also occupied 
our attention, asalso the types and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
economy, and the prophecies bearing on the person and work of 
the Messiah, how these were met and fulfilled in His life. The 
passages in the Old and New Testaments were compared and 
earefully written out by the students. The more common diffi- 
culties and objections to the divinity of our Lord, His teaching 
and work, have been considered and explained. The students are 
also encouraged to state their own difficulties and frequently 
very interesting and profitable conversations ensue. As Christian 
literature in Hindi is scanty, the students take my full notes of 
lectures and discussions, so that each may have in his note books 
a considerable amount of knowledge, to which he can refer at any 
time afterwards. Latterly we have been reading together an 
admirable text book on Homiletics, prepared by my friend the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Principal of the Theological School of the Epis- 
copal Methodist Church, Bareilly. 

The time of the students being so much occupied with their 
Medical studies, we have not been able to engage so much in 
practical evangelistic work as we could otherwise. have wished. 
This, however, has not been altogether neglected. Advantage has 
been taken of Hindu and Mahomedan holidays, and on such occa- 
sions, local fairs (melas) have been visited, and our students have 
joined the evangelists of other Christian agencies in preaching 
the Gospel. Several of the students have also occasionally, very 
appropriately and profitably, conducted the regular Sabbath-day 
services in the Baptist Mission chapel, and have regularly engaged 
in Sabbath School work in the same place. 


THE KIND OF YouNG MEN WE WANT 


Ave those who shall have given evidence that they have them- 
selves been savingly brought to a knowledge of the truth as vt is 
in Jesus, and who desire to give themselves to the Lord’s work 
with the sole object of bringing souls to Him. 

Most strongly would I desire to emphasize this remark, and 
press it upon the attention of my Missionary brethren who are 
looking out for employment for the orphan lads whom they have 


trained. Iam more and more convineed that Christian progress 


depends more on the character, than on the number of the agents 


employed, and that the Gospel can be successfully preached only 
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by those who have themselves felt its power It should also be 
remembered that all Christian young men have neither the aptitude — 
nor desire for medical work, and only such as are apparently so 
qualified, and who have themselves expressed a desire to serve the 
Lord as Medical Missionaries, should be sent to us. They should 
also be sharp, bright, intelligent lads, of a kind and courteous 
disposition. . As to their education, they should be good Urdu 
scholars, they should be able to read and speak it fluently, also 
read and write in the Persian character. It will not be sufficient 
for a lad only to understand Hindi or Roman Urdu, as the whole 
of the Lectures delivered in the Agra Medical College are delivered 
in Urdu, and the text books used are written in the Persian 
character. A high standard of English is not required from 
them, yet the more of the English language they do understand, 
it will be so much the better for them, as it will enable them to 
profit by English text books. 

The ‘session of the Agra Medical College commences on the 
1st of June; I would, however, recommend that young men be sent 
to the Institution at least six months previously, to enable them to 
engage in our Bible readings, to profit by the practical work of — 
the Dispensary, and gradually get into training for the more 
severe studies of the College. All students should bring with 
them a complete copy of the Word of God—the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament.. Students belonging to the Church of 
England should in addition bring with them a copy of the Prayer 
Book and Hymn Book used in’ public worship in the vernacular. 
Those who understand English might also bring with them copies 
of their books in that language. When a student is sent, he 
should bring along with him a letter from the Missionary sending 
him, or some one who is responsible for him, and with whom the 
Principal can communicate. It would be well also that the 
Missionary sending the student should keep up a regular and 
kindly correspondence with him, and. answer the letters which the 
student may write. ; 

The Missions represented in Agra are the Baptist and Church 
Missions. The Church of Hngland students of course attend the 
public worship of God in the Church to which they belong, while | 
the student of other denominations asa rule attend by preference 
the Baptist Mission chapel. Besides these we have a regular 
service at a separate hour in the Institution every Lord’s-day. 
These services are frequently conducted by Missionary and other 
friends on their visits to Agra. ; 

Hitherto for the most part we have received lads that had been 
brought up in orphanages and supported by the Missionary So- 
ciety with whom they were connected. There are, however, al 
number of young men, sons of Native Christians, anxious to joi | 
the Institution, who have had the advantages of a more carefu 
and thorough training in the homes of their parents. For sue 
as these we are anxious to found scholarships to assist them whil 
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carrying on their studies. The scholarships would only be awarded 
to those who could successfully pass an examination in the subjects 
required by the College for its Entrance Examination, and a 
knowledge of the Scriptures and Christian Evidences. Our old 
friend Mr. Dear of Monghyr has founded three scholarships, and 


the young men attending the Bible-class of Messrs. Inglis and 


White Millar, Edinburgh, support a student. ‘The sum of Rs, 100 
a year is amply sufficient for this purpose. 


Crass FoR WoMEN. 


We have also a class for women for the study of Anatomy, 
Physiology, the general principles of Hygiene and Midwifery and 
the diseases of Women and Children. We have had many applica- 
tions from ladies, Zenana workers and others, to be allowed to join 
this class, but we have only been able to receive those who have 
been able to arrange for their living with friends in Agra. There 
is a house for sale near the Institution, which if funds were 
forthcoming we would purchase and fit up as a home, in which 
ladies from other parts of the country would reside while pursuing 
their studies in the Institution. A sum of 4 or 5,000 Rupees 
would be amply sufficient for this purpose. I would most earnestly 
call the attention of liberal friends to this matter. With such a 
course of instruction as we would be able to give them, I feel 
convinced from long years of experience that we would be supply- 
ing a want, which every one who is practically engaged in Mission 
work must have very seriously felt. Dr. Hilson, Principal of the 
Agra Medical College, has rendered us most valuable assistance in 
this undertaking by allowing us free access to the Library of 
the College with its books, pictures and diagrams, the museum 
with its models and preparations, and the dissection room at such 
times as the other students are not present. Were any consider- 
able number of ladies to join us, we could also arrange for visiting 
the female wards of Thomason Hospital also connected with the 
Medical College. 
~ Tam exceedingly sorry to say that in the North West Provinces 
and even in Bengal, the Government of India is doing nothing for 
the medical education of women, and yet between them these pro- 
vinces contain a population of upwards of a hundred millions of 
people. I know nothing in the way of education that more urgently 
demands attention, and for which if provided the natives would be 
more profoundly thankful. I make this statement from an 
extensive and intimate knowledge of their feelings upon this 
subject. Judging from the number of letters that have reached 
me from ladies in various parts of the country, I should say that 
from 20 to 25 ladies are ready to enter upon the study of medicine 
if opportunities were provided for them. A few of our native 
Christian young women, such as those educated at the Dehra and 
other schools, would be able to join the English classes, while 
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vernacular classes would be largely attended. Of course separate 
classes would require to be provided for the male and female 
students. « 

Until such a desirable state of matters is brought about, indi- 
vidual Medical Missionaries will be obliged to do as they have al- 
ready done, give the young women such instruction as their means 
and opportunities can afford. 

We in Agra are able to do this work much more efficiently 
than our brethren at other stations for the reasons already point- 
ed out, viz., that there is a regular Medical College with all its 
appliances at our disposal. There is also a Female Dispensary 
belonging to the Baptist Mission, superintended by Miss Helen 
Johnston, which last year was attended by upwards of 7,000 
patients, thereby affording abundant opportunities for dispensary 
practice. Of course this part of the work would be surrounded 
by peculiar difficulties, but in a well regulated boarding-house 
superintended by a sagacious matron these would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

As a fully qualified medical man I am in favour of the highest 
medical education both for men and women, who are to take 
upon themselves the treatment of every form of disease, medical 
and surgical. ‘Those of us who are interested in the subject of 
medical education (and I believe 1am safe in saying that every 
Missionary who has mixed with the natives of this country, and 
knows their social condition and wants, is in favour of medical 
women), have rejoiced that our versatile brethren in America 
have been for many years training women in the science and 
practice of medicine and granting degrees, We have also heard 
with pride of the Medical School for Women in London— 
supplying a full medical education, from which the students can 
obtain the degree of M. D. of the University of London, and the 
licences of other Medical Colleges. 

To the projectors and supporters of the Woman’s Medical 
College, almost all of us, I am sure, are most profoundly thankful. 
In our gathering to-day, there are several ladies who have re- 
ceived their education within its walls, and are now devoting 
their lives to Medical Mission work. ‘Ten years hence, when the 
next Decennial Missionary Conference assembles, whoever is spared 
to see it, their numbers will have greatly increased.* ‘There is, 


* In my paper read before the Allahabad Missionary Conference of 1872 
I said, “‘ 1am afraid for many years to come we must look for our supply of 
Female Medical Missionaries to our versatile and enterprising American 
brethren. Already they have made a noble beginning, I might almost say 
every Missionary in India wishes them ‘God speed.’ Not the least interest- 
ing paper at the next Missionary Conference will be that on ‘ Female Medical 
Missions, their history and work for the last ten years!’ By one of them- 
selves !’” We have had that pleasure in this Conference, and even yet it is 
with the cause but the day of small things. Next Conference a Native 
Female Missionary will discourse about her work, and some of the men trained 
in our Agra Institution will modestly follow suit. 


‘. 
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however, another Institution in London which I should like ae ran in 


to mention, which while not professing to supply a full medical 
course, imparts instruction in subjects that will render the ladies 
attending them very useful, when they come to India as Zenana 
Missionaries, in giving advice for the preservation of health, 
and treating many forms of suffering and disease. The Institution 
is situated in 71 St. Vincent’s Square, Westminster, London, and 
is entirely missionary. It is superintended by Dr. Griffiths, who 
will be glad to supply any information as to its working. The 
course of instruction extends over two years. Regular lectures 
are delivered by well known and highly competent medical men, 
arrangements are also made for seeing patients at their own homes, 
and I believe in hospital also, I may mention that Dr. Frances, 
Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, formerly long and hon- 
ourably connected with this city, has connected himself with the 
Institution, and for the love he bears to Christ and His cause 
delivers valuable lectures in it on sanitation, and diseases peculiar 
to tropical climates. He is also preparing text books on the 
same subject. Numerous objections (as might have been expected) 
have been made against this Institution, and a few mild jokes 
cracked at its expense—probably the jokes cracked before they 
hit the Institution, and did more harm to those who threw them 
than the Institution they were intended to demolish. The well- 
known but not particularly wise couplet— 


‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring” 
has also been hurled at it, but still it flourishes! : 
It has been asserted that no one should attempt to treat any 
kind of sickness who has not shown his or her fitness for doing so 
by possessing the degree of M. D. or the licence of some recog- 
nized Medical College. Against this opinion I most decidedly 
enter my protest. Let our Medical Missionary women and men, 
M. D.’s, &c., &c. be increased a hundred, or if you can find them 
and the money to support them, ten hundred-fold. They will in 


this Hindustan of ours with its 250 millions of inhabitants—a ° 


population as large as that of the whole of Russia, Turkey, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Hungary, the United States of America, 
and the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland all put together— 
find ample opportunities for practising their profession, taxing 
their very highest professional skill, performing surgical opera- 
tions and medical cures which only those who have had the highest 
medical education and possess the most honourable degrees can 
touch. And after they have done all this, there will still be found 
among the one hundred and twenty millions of women in India, 
one-third of whom are shut up in Zenanas, an almost unlimited 
field for Zenana Missionaries and for those who have taken Dr. 
Griffiths’ course. ‘There is one thing of the very greatest impor- 
tance they could do, attend to the state of their own health, 
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“A little learning” on a few subjects that women ought to 
know about themselves, would be found to be not a dangerous 
thing but an incalculable blessing. From that prudish ignorance 
about everything connected with the body, what suffering of body 
and anguish of mind have arisen—broken constitutions and early 
deaths. There is scarcely a Mission family in India which has not 
at one time or another suffered from some of these terrible 
evils—offsprings of the ignorance I have just pointed out. Then 
what is the condition of the houses in which the Zenana visitor 
labours, in point of cleanliness, ventilation, and general sanitary 
arrangements ? I have been in them and would rather not enter 
into particulars here. What do the inmates of these houses know 
about the way to preserve their own health or that of their 
families? Then when sickness comes, they know not only nothing 
as to their treatment, or the means to be used in their recovery, 
but from the superstitious notions that they have learned from 
their teachers, a terrible amount of unnecessary suffering is brought 
upon them. 

An immense amount of light could be thrown upon each of 
these subjects, and an immense amount of good could be done 
under such circumstances by the Mission Miss Sahib, who knows 
anything about the very first principles of physiology and 
hygiene. An immense number of diseases could be cured by any 
one who knows the value of these very excellent medical remedies 
fresh air, cold water, and fire. By their judicious use many 
epidemics would be stamped out which now annually set cities 
and whole tracts of country in a blaze—diseases of the eyes, ears, 
skin, &c., would disappear, inflamed eyes plastered over with 
mud or cow-dung, ears stuffed as full as they can hold with 
all sorts of abominations, and so on, and so on ad nauseam—~ 
remedies which are in strict accordance with the domestic medicine 
of the physicians and medicines of Upper India. 

What a field for thousands of Zenana ladies, who possess a little 
but by no means common knowledge of matters which one would 
scarcely even dignify with the title of medical. It has been 


- stated that only fully qualified medical women should attempt 


to prescribe in the Zenanas, inasmuch as “'The Zenana ladies 
are attended in sickness by native dhaies or midwives,” and 
that “these women though very ignorant and _ superstitious 
have yet a certain amount of traditionary knowledge and some | 
degree of experience,’ and that “it is not until they have 
tried their utmost for a patient, and till symptoms appear which — 
make the case almost hopeless, that the Hindu family will bring 
themselves to send for the English lady.” Most correctly have 
these “‘ dhaies or midwives” been described as “ very ignorant and 
superstitious,” their superstition no doubt has been greatly due to the 
“ amount of traditionary knowledge” that they possess, and these 
combined convert the sick-room for the time being into “a 
chamber of horrors.” Nor can this be wondered at, for they cannot 
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read—have never seen a skeleton, a dissection, a model, or even a 
diagram of any portion of the human body. They are totally 
ignorant of the position of the internal organs of the body, or 
of their functions. 

Cases that are in themselves simple, oftentimes in the ordina- 
ry practice of these ‘“ dhaies or midwives’ become complicated, 
and when “they have tried their utmost for their patient,” 
God help the patient, for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
vain will be the help of man. If the patient does escape with her 
life, what a terrible ordeal of suffering she has passed through, 
brought on solely by those ignorant women, while the mortality 
among infants is simply appalling. 

The Zenana lady is believed by the people she visits to pos- 
sess some acquaintance with medical matters—and nota week 
passes that she is not consulted, and bitter is the disappointment 
experienced when she is forced to confess that she can do nothing 
for them. Moving about among the houses of the people—to 
whom she is “ guide, philosopher, .and friend,” my model ideal of 
the Zenang visitor would also render most valuable assistance to 
her fully qualified medical sister by relieving her of an immense 
amount of minor cases that need not occupy her valuable time, 
and by bringing to her patients whom she only could treat, and 
of whom but for her less learned sister she would have never heard. 
From all these considerations, I would lay it down as a rule that no 
woman should be sent to India as a Zenana worker, until she has 
received a two years’ course of instruction in Dr. Griffiths’ Institu- 
tion, or some other place of a like nature. To those who have 
not had the opportunity of receiving such instruction, and who 
are now in the Mission field, I would say, get it in India wherever 
you can. 

It would be a wise economy for Missionary Societies to allow 
those of their Zenana workers who feel the need and express the 
desire for this kind of knowledge, to come to Agra in full pay for 
two courses of six months each during the cold season, and study 
with us. Fully qualified Medical Missionaries we do not profess 
to make them, but Mrssmenanrs or Mercy they would prove to 
thousands, through the knowledge which we would be able to 
impart to them. 

I am also of opinion, and have since coming to the country 
acted upon it, that all Missionaries (men) who are sent to the 
Mofussil, and whose duty it will be to itinerate among the vil- 
lages, should possess a certain amount of medical knowledge— 
based of course upon a pretty accurate knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology. 

This too has been laughed at—what good man or good thing 
has not been laughed at !—yet practically we know that intelligent 
educated Missionaries and others have done an immense amount 
of good in quarters where medical men do not reside or medical 
assistance cannot be procured. I could tell you of an intelligent 
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Government servant whose duties led him to move about among the 

villages of Upper India for about six months every year, whose tent 
was regularly besieged for about a couple of hours every day by 
poor sick people to whom he administered medicine. His fame as 
a great doctor increased year by year! showing that his practice 
was successful and appreciated by the people.* ea: 

T could tell you also of a Missionary who visited a district 
where more than three-fourths of the people were laid down 
with fever, and many dying. By the free administration of 
quinine, the disease was arrested, and the people snatched from 
the grave. Medicalmen none of them were, nor did they wish to 
be known as such, but with stout hearts and strong faith they 
put their trust in God, and put into practice the knowledge they 
possessed, and the Lord Himself, as He will always do, blessed the 
work that was undertaken for His glory and made it successful. 
With a medicine box which I think I could fit up for about 
Rs. 60,f a Missionary could be supplied with a stock of medicines 
sufficient for a whole year’s practice.f There are several other 
matters that I should have liked to have noticed, but I have oc- 
cupied your time too long already—some of them have been noticed 
by Dr. Chester. ; 

One thing I must say, and it is this, that I am very sorry to . 
find that in some quarters the name Medical Missionary has been 
a stumbling-block. We are Missionaries, and the only difference 
between us and our purely clerical brethren consists of our pos- 
sessing in addition a knowledge of medicine. I liked Dr. Phillips’s 
description of the manner in which he conducts his work with his 
medicine box, his pocket case of surgical instruments, and his 
box of books and tracts in seven different languages, visiting the 
towns and villages in his district, healing the sick, vaccinating the 
children, selling books and preaching the Gospel, carrying out 
our blessed Lord’s command and example—“ Into whatsoever 
city ye enter...heal the sick and say unto them, the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you.” Luke x. 8, 9. | 

Our blessed Saviour Himself ‘‘ went about all Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people.” Matth. iv, 23. 


* Sec also B. Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence. 

+ A very handy and useful Medicine Box for Missionaries and others has 
been fitted up by Burroughs and Welcome, Chemists, London. 

{ I am exceedingly glad to find that the ‘“ Church Missionary Gleaner” as 
quoted by the ‘“ Edinburgh Medical Missionary Journal,” while speaking in 
well-merited praise of its fully equipped Medical Missionary Agents, at the 
same time thankfully acknowledges the importance of the medical practice 
of Messrs. Taylor, Mackay, Pearson, Oole, and my friend Mr. Thomson, who 
are not M. D.’s, in opening up the way to the preaching of the gospel to 
the people among whom they labour, 
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Our motto as Medical Missionaries ought to be, “ Whatever your 
hands find to do, do it with all your might,” and do all to the 
praise and glory of God— 


“ A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a house but for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Whatever we may be as medical men, as Missionaries we cannot 
afford to be specialists. 

These are the lines upon which I myself have ever acted, and on 
those lines I shall endeavour to train the young men who may 

. . . 5, . . . 

be sent to the Agra Medical Missionary Training Institution. 
I believe in native agency in this great work in which we are 
engaged. India forthe Indians. India for Christ. ‘“ Come, Lord 
1»? 


Jesus, come quickly ! 


OPENING SPEECH 
By Dr. E. Downss, C. M.S., Oashmere. 


Mr. Stephen in his Ecclesiastical Biographies writes as fol- 
lows about Missionary work :— 

“ To quicken the inert mass around us and to render it prolific, 
it is necessary that the primeyal or patriarchal institute of 
parental training should be combined with an assiduous educa- 
tion, with the various discipline of life, with the fellowship of 
domestic, civil and ecclesiastical society, and above all, with the 
recreative power from on High, devoutly implored and diligently 
cherished.” 

In other words, he seems to say that heathen and Mahomedan 
nations should be evangelized by the preaching of the gospel, 
followed by a careful system of education, the inculcation of 
Christian habits, and the adoption of Christian social life ; and 
that from beginning to end constant prayer should be made for 
God’s blessing on our work. 

In this enumeration of the means we have in our hands as 
Missionaries, there seems to be no place for philanthropic efforts, 
such as Medical Missions: and at first I thought it was an omis- 
sion on the part of the writer. ‘The fact is that the place for 
such efforts comes before that’ of preaching the Gospel, for 
how can “parental training’ be commenc ed at all, or how can 
it be combined with Christian education, habits, or social life, 
until we, as Missionaries, are in some sense regarded as hold- 
ing, if not a parental, at any rate, a friendly relation with the 
people to whom we preach? Hence it should be one of our chief 
aims to induce them to court instead of shunning our society and 
advice: and to establish this satisfactory relation between us and 
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the people whom we wish to convert to Christianity, Medical 
Missions and other philanthropic work are especially useful. 

It is strange that until lately the example which was set by our 
Lord when He first sent out labourers into His harvest, seems to 


have been forgotten by the Church. Twice,—as we are told in St. 


Luke’s Gospel—did Christ send out His Missionaries. First, He 
sent the twelve, then the seventy ; and in both cases He gave the 
general instruction to them to heal the sick and to preach the 


kingdom of God. In the case of the Seventy, “ to heal the sick” ~ 


was actually to precede the message that “ the kingdom of God is 
come nigh to you.” The effect in this instance was gloriously 
successful; the Seventy returned with joy, and our Saviour 
offered thanks and praise to His Father in heaven. =~ 

The gift of working miracles seems to have been withdrawn 
from the Church, but other gifts are bestowed in its place: still 
it is true “freely have ye received”, and consequently the com- 
mand is still in force “ freely give.” 

Let me place a few ideas before this meeting as suggestions for 
future thought, and when mistakes have been eliminated let us 
hope for future action. 

1. In the first place, many more Medical Missionaries should 
be employed. Missionary Societies should have a certain per- 
centage of these agents. I should say that about ten per cent. of 
all Missionaries should be medical men. 

Hence special efforts should be made to secure a sufficient 
number of properly trained Medical Missionaries, and sufficient 
money to work their dispensaries. All Missionary Societies 
should be prepared. to spend a certain amount of money on their 
medical work, but much may be done at home by a special Medi- 
cal Missionary Society. Such a Society already exists in Edin- 
burgh, and it is doing a great work; but it is not sufficient to 
meet the wants of all our Missions. A Missionary Dispensary 
like that in Edinburgh should certainly be established in London, 


for the double object of doing Mission work in the poorest dis-_ 


tricts in the metropolis, and preparing Medical Missionaries for 
other places: if this were to be done, a very large sum of money 
could doubtless be raised; and instead of having two Societies it 


would be much better to have only one Home Medical Missionary 


Society managed by one and the same Committee. A similar 
Society could surely be established in America. The Home Me- 
dical Missionary Society should raise funds for the following ob- 
jects—(1) to educate Medical Missionaries; (2) to send supplies 
of drugs, surgical instruments, medical books, and periodicals to 
Missionary Dispensaries in all parts of the world; (8) to main- 
tain a Central Indian Missionary Dispensary, such as will be pre- 
sently described, and possibly other Central Dispensaries in other 
parts of the world; (4) to make grants of money to the Medical 
Missions belonging to various Societies, to assist in paying for the 
working expenses of the Hospitals abroad. 
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2. An institution: somewhat similar to the Edinburgh Mis- 
sion Dispensary should be opened in India for training Native 
Christian assistants. I should think that Calcutta would be 
the most suitable place. This institution should be governed by 
the Committee of the Home Medical Missionary Society ; and 
funds for it should be collected by the Society at home and by a 
corresponding Committee in India. 

This Institution, which may be called the Central Indian Mis- 
sionary Dispensary, should be a large, well-conducted Missionary 


Dispensary, with a good staff of Medical Missionaries to superin-~ 


tend the work and train the Native practitioners. ‘There should be 
beds, if possible, for at any rate fifty in-patients. 

All the agents educated in this establishment should of course 
be Native Christians, who have, before admission, already received 
a fair general education. While they are being thus educated 
everything should be done to make the Native students good 
Christian men, with a practical idea of the best way to teach 
Christianity to Hindus and Mahomedans; but it must at any 
rate be insisted on, that they should be conscientious, moral and 
strictly honest; none, therefore, but men of the highest character 
should be admitted, and if found to be unsatisfactory after ad- 
mission they should be dismissed as unfit for service. 

Agents sent out from this Central Dispensary to Mission Hos- 
pitals should be paid a fixed salary by the Mission employing 
them; but their connection with the establishment should be kept 
up in every possible way, so that any good influence obtained over 
them should not be lost. Such an Institution is a great desidera- 
tum; forthe difficulty of getting good Native agents for Mis- 

sion Hospitals is very great, and it really seems that they need a 
special training. 

If it is desired that Native Christians should be fitted for in- 
dependent charge of Mission Hospitals, they should first obtain 
their diploma as Assistant Surgeons at the Government College, 
before being made House Surgeons at the Mission Dispensary ; 
but during this period they should live at the Mission establish- 
ment. Native Doctors and Compounders could be trained by the 
Medical Missionaries at the Dispensary without being sent to the 
Government College. Stewards for Mission Hospitals might also 
be trained at the Central Dispensary. I have found it a great 
drawback to have the Native Doctor acting as steward or caterer. 
The Native Doctor has plenty of other work to do, and ag times he 
isata lossto know how to manage this important part of the 
work, and the consequence is that it is often done very badly. 
These stewards should be Native Christians, they should be able 
to keep accounts, they should be taught good business habits and 
should be strictly honest, they should also understand how to 
cook the patient’s food and how to look after all the hospital 
stores, they should of course be able to read and write, and they 
might, if suitable persons, be employed as Scripture readers in the 
Mission Hospitals. 
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I have had some conversation with Medical Missionaries since 
writing the above, from which I quite understand that the plan 
which I laid down for a Central Dispensary will require certain 
modifications. But I am sure that something of the kind is 
necessary. a 

The ideas which I have expressed may be crude and immature, 
but something must be done. We require men—Native Christian 
men, and some of the best Native Christians in our Missions. 
The time is not far off when our Medical Missionary work will © 
be duly appreciated: I would now ask my Missionary brothers 
to let us have some of the best of their Native Christians for 
Medical Missionary work. I ask them to give them to us 
willingly; for as certain as possible we will have them before 
long. 
ieeaia add that I attach great importance to having a large 
and thoroughly well established Central Dispensary for India ; 
it will do more than anything else to raise the tone of our native 
assistants and to establish esprit de corps among them, Such an 
establishment has succeeded wonderfully in Edinburgh, and we 
should follow their example in India. I do not like our native 
assistants being trained in Government Hospitals; they must 
have a special training. I think that this Central Dispensary 
should be managed by a Committee at home, and should be of an 
un-denominational character. 

3. In selecting places for the establishment of Medical Mis- 
sions, only two points need be considered—(1) Is it a suitable 
place for Mission Work? (2) Is there any necessity for a Doctor 
or Hospital in the neighbourhood ? If there is already a good 
Government Dispensary well managed and popular with the in- 
habitants, and there is no necessity for a second dispensary, I 
would never advise the establishment of a Medical Mission. It 
might, however, be worth while to ask our Government whether 
they are disposed to treat our Mission Hospitals on somewhat the 
same principle as our Mission Schools: perhaps they would see 
their way to giving grants-in-aid, and even making over their 
Dispensaries to Missionary Societies under certain circumstances 
and conditions. 

4, When it is determined to establish a Mission Hospital in 
any locality, the Medical Missionary must take care that he has a 
proper staff of assistants. If such a central Dispensary were to 
exist, as Ishave just described, it would be an easy matter to se- 
cure suitable assistants; but, until such an Institution is estab- 
lished, immense difficulty must be experienced in getting suitable — 
native assistants. From personal experience I would advise that 
a Mission Hospital should be closed for a time rather than em- 
ploy Hindu or Mahomedan assistants. In a large Hospital like 
the Kashmir Mission Hospital, it would be well to have an 
Assistant Surgeon, as the Medical Missionary would frequently 
wish to be away in the district. A native Doctor, two Com- 
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pounders, and a Steward at any rate would be required: these 
should be Christians. Other servants are required who may be 
Hindus or Mahomedans, viz. a cook and ward cooly, two bhees- 
ties, two sweepers and a chowkeydar. For the women patients 
one or two Christian women would be required with a mehtrani. 
For a smaller hospital a smaller establishment would suffice. 
Rules should be written and understood by all the assistants, 
clearly and minutely defining the duties of them all; and the 
Assistant Surgeon or Native Doctor should be held responsible 
that these rules are carried out. Firm and strict discipline, ac- 


companied by uniform kindness and consideration, is absolutely 


necessary in a Mission Hospital. Neglect of duty Should be 
punished by reprimand, fine, or dismissal according to the gravity 
or frequency of the offence. 

I have known gross immorality to exist among the Native 
Assistants in a Mission Hospital,and this of course destroys the 
effect of all Missionary work; family life among the Native 
Assistants is the best protection against irregularities: I advise 
therefore that they should all be married and have suitable 
quarters to live in. Dishonesty in supplying food and other arti- 
cles used in Mission Hospitals is nearly as bad as immorality ; 
and alas! it is still more common. Whoever attends to such 
matters must be scrupulously honest: he should not even take 
“* dastoori,’” for it is hard todraw the line between taking “ per- 
quisites” and downright dishonesty. The work in Kashmir was 
seriously hindered by the dishonesty of Native assistants. Na- 
tive assistants should not be allowed to engage in private practice 
as it is so difficult to keep it within reasonable limits; they 
should be taught that the Mission drugs and their time belong 
exclusively to Mission work. The Medical Missionary must not 
appropriate fees paid to him by private patients; such fees should 
be duly credited to the Hospital: if this is not done it can hardly 
be expected that Native Assistants will be satisfied or comply with 
the above regulation. 

5. With regard to the Medical and Surgical work done in a 
Mission Hospital, I would say that when there are a large number 
of out-patients, I find the custom which I adopted in Kashmir to 
be a good one, viz., to see them four times a week, leaving two 
days for operations, making up medicines and other work, having 
Sunday always for a holiday. At the same time, serious cases 
should be seen by the Native Doctor, or one of the compounders 
in the absence of the Medical Missionary, whenever they come, 
whether by day or by night. 

Dr. Valentine in his paper referred to difficulties which might 
possibly arise in having high and low caste patients in the same 
hospital. Everything should be done to avoid giving offence 
unnecessarily to high caste natives: but if ib ever became a 
question, as to whether low caste natives should be kept away to 
please the higher caste, 1 would say most decidedly that the pre- 
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judices of the latter must be disregarded. Our first duty in our 
Hospitals is to attend to the poor, though we are willing to at- 
tend to high and low alike. 

I find it necessary to use stated prescriptions as a general rule, 
in order to make it possible for the compounders to give out the 
medicines sufficiently quickly: these prescriptions should be 
carefully selected and clearly written and thoroughly understood. 

The in-patients should be placed in charge of the Native 
Doctor, and if there are many in-patients he should not be em- 
ployed among the out-patients. The compounders will help him to 
dress the patients, but he should be held responsible that the work 
is properly done and the medicines regularly given; and he should 
dress all important cases with his own hands. 

With regard to the cases admitted into hospital for operation, 
my experience would lead me to advise medical Missionaries not 
to attempt too much. I would say, Never operate unless you feel 
almost certain of success. ‘This rule will save much expense and 
anxiety and the work will on the whole be more appreciated by 
the people. In doubtful cases I would advise Medical Mission- 
aries to be content with palliative treatment ; it will be the most 
satisfactory in the long run under the circumstances in which we 
are placed. 

As it is necessary for the Medical Missionary to study conti- 
nually the progress of medicine and surgery, as well as to keep 
up the knowledge he acquired as a student, it is necessary for 
every Medical Mission to have its Medical Library supplied with 
medical periodicals and standard works on all medical subjects. 

6. Regarding the Missionary part of the work, my opinion is 
that preaching in a formal way to the out-patients is undesirable ; 
at the same time I should like to see a good catechist talking to the 
out-patients in the waiting-room in a friendly way on religious 
and other subjects. 

I think a short service before seeing the out-patients in a 
suitable room conveniently near the consulting-room, conducted 
by the Medical Missionary and attended by the Christian assist- 
ants, should always be held if possible. 

To this service the out-patients should be welcome if they 
choose to come. The service should be made suitable to the con- 
gresation; if it consists of the Christian assistants alone, it 
should be of the nature of family prayers; if outsiders attend, an 
address on a portion of Scripture should be given. This address 
should be short, simple and evangelical; the prayer when out- 
siders are present must also be short and simple, and I should 
think it must be extempore in order to be understood. 

The in-patients should have short prayers daily conducted in 
the wards by the Medical Missionary, the Native Doctor or 
Steward, or by the Catechist if one is attached to the Hospital : 
ti in-patients should also be visited occasionally at the bed- 

ide, 
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The in-patients’ names and addresses should be carefully ascer- 
tained and noted in a book kept for this purpose; and they 
should be visited afterwards at their homes. Nach case dismissed 
after successful treatment should become a nucleus of Missionary 
work in the district. 

7. Whatever view may be taken on the subject of Lady 
Doctors in England, I think it is clear that they are much needed 
in India; there are many thousands of women in India who can- 
not receive medical or surgical treatment unless it is given by 


women; and there is a peculiar impropriety in India in men at- 


tending women for any of the diseases which belong especially to 
that sex. ‘Therefore by all means let ladies work among the 
women in the zenanas, and let them have Mission Hospitals for 
poor women. It would be preferable if the female Hospitals 
could be kept quite distinct from the male; and the Medical 
ladies should have their own organisation and their own societies, 
regarding which I would not presume to offer any suggestions. 
But Iobject most emphatically to such an improper exhibition, 
as that of an English lady treating male patients, whether in a 
hospital or out of it. 

What can I say in conclusion? Let me point to the thousands 
of men, women and little children in India suffering from dis- 
eases which might be cured, or at any rate alleviated. How elo- 
quently they plead for our pity and our help! Did not our Savi- 
our say, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me” ? Do not you, my brother Missionaries, 
often find that you are preaching to an “ inert mass around you”? 
Have you not again and again found yourselves unable to make 
the people whom you are longing to help, believe that you are a 
friend, and that you wish them well? Then use your influence to 
establish Medical Missions wherever you are. Did not Christ 
draw the poor towards Himself by relieving their distress P Let us 
use our individual influence for the establishment of a powerful 
Medical Missionary Society at home and Mission Hospitals in all 
parts of India; but let us now, asa General Missionary Confer- 
ence, so make our voice to be heard, that the Church and the Me- 
dical profession of the Christian world may be induced to come 
forward willingly and generously. And may the result so far 
exceed our feeble anticipations as the cause of Medical Missions 
is superior to all that we can say in advocating its claims! 


The following paper by Miss Hewzerz, C. M.S., Amritsar, 
was read— 

In response to a wish which has been expressed, a few remarks 
are now offered on the training of the higher classes of Christian 
natives as medical students, dressers, dispensers, &c. The im- 
portance of the effort can perhaps scarcely be over-estimated. 
All real work is work for the future. Hand-in-hand with all 
personal effort should be the preparation of others who shall be 
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ready to take up and carry on plans already begun. He may be 
an earnest, hard-working, self-denying labourer who does-every- 
thing himself, but he is less wise than the one who is always 
teaching others, (perhaps at the expense of seeming to do less 
with his own hands) to do many things ,for him. ‘This, true in 
all work, is most emphatically true in the Medical Mission. The 
doctor, lady or gentleman, should never have to compound, dis- 
pense, or do any of the work commonly known as * dressers’ 
work”, and further, a staff of helpers should be raised up from 
among those who perform these simple duties, helpers who will 
gradually develop into “ Assistant Medical Missionaries.” 

Dr. Downes’ proposal of an institution which should be a 
“Central Indian Dispensary” for the training of these native 
agents, seems to be the one most likely to ensure success. He 
seems to have thought of it only for men, but such a training 
place will be needed for women also. There are already two or 
three small schools of medicine for girls, as we have heard during 
this Conference, but from none of them can the students get a 
diploma. In Amritsar we are trying to give such an education 
as shall enable our pupils to take advantage of any good oppor- 
tunity which may offer of entering a College, either in England or 
India, from which they may get a degree. We require girls with 


‘avery good general education, and we have been asked many 


times where we get them. Some have said it is impossible to find 
them. Inthe Punjab we are peculiarly favoured in having two 
such girls’ schools as the “ Alexandra” at Amritsar, and the 
one under the auspices of the I. F. N. S. Society at Lahore. 
We need more schools of the kind in other parts of India, schools 

where girls of good family can secure what is implied in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ higher education”, and where, at the same time, they 
are taught that Christian life must be all for Christ, or it is not 
worth its name, and that it is the bounden duty and the high and 
holy privilege of every girl and woman in India who loves the 
Lord Jesus, to learn how she may best help in the mighty work 
of making known His love to her suffering and degraded fellow 
country women. There are native gentlemen present at this 
Conference, clergymen who have influence among their Christian 
native brethren, will they seek to help us by sending, and getting 
others to send,as many girls of the upper classes as possible to 
schools where they can thusimprove good talents, and be taught 
how to consecrate those talents to the service of the Master ? 
Will the Missionaries and ladies in charge of such schools, help 
the Medical Mission by giving every advantage and opportunity 
of “higher education” to their pupils, and by keeping before 
them this thought of becoming nurses or Medical Missionaries to 
the women of the country, as one of the noblest objects to 
which they can give their lives? Such a life work will do much 


towards breaking through the practice of too early marriage i 
Christian families. : P y marriage in 
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The expense of a medical school of this high class is considera- 
ble, but this is a difficulty which can be easily overcome by 
believing prayer. 

We tried once for municipal help, but found it would involve 
“a silver chain”, we are therefore constantly dependent on Him 
whose only requirement when He opens His treasury is, that 
with believing and grateful hearts we come again and again, and 
“ask Him still for more.” We have now 18 beds supported in 
our Hospital by personal friends, apart from the Society, at the 
rate of £10 a year each, and are expecting scholarships for our 
pupils. We have never asked for money, and have never had a 
balance on the wrong side. We simply need to prove and to 
trust God to the uttermost, and then we can get the right sort 
of boys and girls, we can educate them, we can confidently hope 
to see them afterwards going out among their fellow countrymen 
and women, “labouring much in the Lord’’, and “ succourers of 
many.” 

Dr. Barcuercer, F. B. M., Midnapore, said:—The example of 
our Saviour is our working model. On this point there can be 
but one opinion. His daily work was to teach and to heal disease. 
Of His recorded miracles one was to save a shilling to the ex- 
hausted exchequer of the disciples, one was a curse upon a lying 
fig tree, and all the others, if I mistake not, were for the reliek 
of human suffering. It was in this direction that the loving 
heart of God was brought in contact with our fallen humanity, 
and the Christian charities of the world to-day indicate how deep- 
ly the heart of the world has been touched. In this precious 
example we have our authority for combining medical work with 
that of preaching the Gospel. But it may be said that our 
Saviour’s works were miraculous, while we have no such power. I 
see no excuse in this objection. He employed the power which He 
possessed and requires us todo the same. He cast out Jewish 
devils by the direct power of God. I do not know precisely what 
those devils were, but we have that in India which goes by the 
same name. Now if I can cast out Hindu devils by means of a 
secondary power of God, which I find in Ipecac., may I not use 
the Ipecac.? Surely I may and will. In our Saviour’s example 
we have sufficient authority for combining the work of preaching 
with that of alleviating physical suffering. 

In our preaching to the heathen we largely fail in making 
them understand what Christianity really is, we say ‘‘ thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” and they respond “ yes, that is a 
noble sentiment,” but they do not understand it because they 
have never seen it illustrated. Called out of bed at night, not 
complaining that needed rest is broken ; watching by the side of 
the sick and dying, inspiring courage and hope, affording such aid 
as we may be able, we may say this is what we mean. Go thou 
and do likewise. Christ not only told people what they must do to 
be saved, but He showed how to do it, and we may do the same. 
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But is it proper to divide our efforts and divert our attention 
from the first great object of preaching the Gospel? Near forty 
years ago a writer in the Calcutta Review remarked that “ the 
old Missionaries were giants, that their successors were pigmies.” 
If we accept this idea, then we all belong to the race of pigmies, 
and though we may not become giants we may at least aspire to 
become very respectable pigmies. What made them giants, I 
suppose, was that they had many irons in the fire, so that while 
one was heating they were at work upon another, and so hammer — 
and tongs were constantly going and no time was lost, while their 
successors have divided their work into departments and special- 
ties, work at one iron and do nothing while that is heating. Now 
T have no patience with the man who, having a department or a 
specialty, when his work is done in that, and having time and 
strength, will do nothing else. Such is a pzgmy. 

It is asked who may practise medicine? I reply, he who knows 


practise what how, and he who can. Have you that faith, which is the gift of 
they know. Goq that may heal the sick? Use it. With the fact that it is 


not popular, that many have no faith in it, you have nothing to 
do. The question is, Can you doit? If you can, do it in the 
Master’s name, and let, no man forbid you. If you know one 
remedy for a given disease and can use it, do so without stopping 
to raise the question of authority. Let me supposea case. A 
man comes rushing into your presence with the agonies of death 
upon him, and begs you to help him. He has been bitten by a 
cobra. You have a remedy at hand, the use of which any man 
may learn in five minutes, which in many cases proves successful. 
Would you ask the question whether you had a right to adminis- 
ter relief? Besides, what would you do with the old proverb, “a 
doctor or a fool at forty”? It applies to Missionaries more per- 
haps than to any other class. Shall it be expunged from our 
book of proverbs ? I know that this is medical heterodoxy, but 
I am speaking from a Christian standpoint only. Our authority 
is, “To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin,” 

Some of you have power to send your thoughts thrilling along 
through the multitude—it is a wonderful gift—but away down 
among the lower grades of society, away from the observation and 
the applause of men, there too is work to be done for the 
Master. 

Dr. Scupper, A.D. R., Vellore, said :—I wish that every Mission- 
ary were a medical man as well as a clergyman, but if not an M. D., 
he may practise medicine. Even a partial knowledge of medicine 
is an unparalleled power for a Missionary in India. ‘The heart of 
that man who is freely treated for sickness has been gained by 
the Christian preacher. In a village visited for several years with 
little effect I saw a boy with a tumour and lanced it successfully. 
I was always welcomed in that village afterwards. Another time 
a brother of mine, not a doctor, was called to see a woman in sick-. 
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ness: he relieved her, and at that place we have one of our best vil- 
lage churches with 100 members. 

Let therefore all our Missionaries have medical training, espe- 
cially the ladies, because we are shut out from attending native 
women ; and the ladies who can treat them, thus open the zenanas 

to Christ’s Gospel. 

Dr. Parups, F. B. M., Midnapore, said:—It is no common 
pleasure for me to stand on this platform alongside of the last 
speaker. His sainted father, Dr. John Scudder of Madras, sent 
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me home to America, a boy of twelve, with his blessing and his _ 


prayers, which will never be forgotten. I hope that blessing 
abides with me, and those prayers were answered when I came to 
India from his own alma mater, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, as a Medical Missionary. 

I most heartily felicitate this Decennial Conference upon the 
door it has opened to medical women. They should be heard, 
for on their work depends the temporal and eternal hope of suffer- 
ing millions of their own sex in this pagan land. It is no com- 
mon token of good that Christian women have come to heal the 
sick in this great missionary field. While at home on furlough, 
I was asked by the Dean of the best American medical school for 
women whether we needed medical ladies in India; and when I 
earnestly answered Yes, a second question came. It was this, 
“ What sort of women do you want ?” Some of you have been asked 
the same question, and I doubt not we all shall agree in the an- 
swer I gave. Three things there are that we should have in every 
woman who comes out here as a medical practitioner. First, she 
should be a woman. Give us no masculine characters. For their 
own credit and the Mission’s let such stay at home. Hvery inch a 
lady, we say every time. I see you all understand my exact mean- 
ing on this point. Secondly, she should be a Christian. Just a 
lady won’t do, we must have the Missionary too. In her every pill 
and powder and potion, the patient should see the love of Christ, 
and so be drawn towards Him. One lady spoke the other day of 
telling the Lord about her patients. That is right, but it is 
equally our duty to tell our patients of the Lord. Some one has 
well said, “ He who pleads well with God for man, will plead well 
with man for God.’ Our sisters in the sick room and the hospital 
can sow precious seed, sure of golden sheaves. Thirdly, she should 
be a first class nurse. I believe woman’s work in our medical field 
here will consist chiefly of nursing. I use the word advisedly, and 
in its best accepted sense at home. It may not be her duty to 
perform surgical operations, and in critical cases she will have her 
brethren to lean upon and consult with. But in nursing, and 
particularly in training native women for nurses, our medical 
sisters stand alone and have the field quite to themselves. Who- 
ever may entertain doubts on the main question of women doctors 
can have not a doubt on this point. ati 

As all other Missionaries have their helpers in our Christian 
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sisters so should we in our work for both the bodies and souls of 
the heathen. Give us, however, the qualifications of heart and 
head and hand that I have only hinted at. The other day I stood 
beside the grave of the first Medical Missionary my own America 
sent to this metropolis. She rests on a Himalayan slope under 
the eternal snows. The name of Mary Frances Seelye is familiar 
to many of you. Called home after but forty months’ work in 
Calcutta, she yet lived long enough to illustrate just what India 
wants in a medical woman. May God send us many of like faith 
and works from America and Hurope. We won’t ask about the 
diplomas or the degrees. With these or without them let us 
have theloving heart, the clear head, the cunning hand of conse- 
erated Christian woman, to help us lift up this sinful, sunken 


race into fellowship with its Creator. It will be Ler best and > 


dearest diploma to hear Him say at last—‘‘ She hath done what she 
could.” 

Brethren of the profession, we have great examples to teach and 
inspire us. David Livingstone was a Medical Missionary. The 
world calls him a great geographer. He did indeed make a new 
map of Africa, but he did more. He made across the darkest 
continent, and into its very heart a highway for our Lord, a path 
for His pierced feet, whose cross an African helped Him carry to 
Calvary, Let such illustrious examples cheer us on. It is not 
the drug nor the lancet, it is the love of Christ that opens our 
way before us. The zenanas even burst their barred and bolted 
doors to welcome us. The Mahomedans are too human to shut 
us out from their suffering homes, and God helping us, we shall 
reach their hearts. From the marble pile of St. Sophia in Constan=- 
tinople to the plastered wayside mosque on the frontier of China, 
every Mahomedan house of prayer and every home of Islam will 
yet be filled with humble worshippers bowing before the cross of 
Christ. 


The allotted time having passed, several speakers were unable 
to express their reviws. Two of them, Rev. J. S. Woodside, 
A. P. M., Fatehgarh and Rev. D. Jones, B. M. S., Agra, sent. 
to the Editor copies of what they wished to say. They both 
desired to urge upon those present an earnest support of Dr. 


Valentine’s Institution, as being in existence and meeting a | 


pressing need. They both deprecated the formation of a Central 
Institution such as Dr. Downes recommends, on various grounds. 
The language difficulty would be a considerable one. Students 
trained in a Presidency town might contract luxurious habits, and 
enter into connections which would hamper them in their after 
work, and separation from their own vernacular and country 
would be disadvantageous. Such a Central College may possibly. 
be needed in the future, but for the present such an Institution. 
as that at Agra is what is required; perhaps similar ones might 
be established in other local centres. 


Day. | CLOSING MEETING. 


From 4 to 5 p. M. was occupied with a closing devotional meet- 
ing, conducted by Dr. Thoburn. Hymns were sung and a large 
number engaged in earnest supplication at the throne of grace. 


The Chairman then said: The time has come to separate. It 
isnot my place to offer advice to Christian Missionaries; yet 
there is one piece of advice I would take the liberty of giving, 
the words spoken by God to Joshua, “I will never fail thee.” 
Take this with you, and you will be strong in the Lord. Many 
“present are not Missionaries, but if converted, they should be 
closely connected with Christ’s work. Some have many talents: 
others few: while more have but one talent. But whether one or 
many, all are bound to use what has been entrusted to them. All 
should remember that they are Christ’s witnesses; as such, they 
should strive never to disgrace His cause, but do all they can to 
push it on. 
The following resolution was passed : 
“The members of the Decennial Missionary Conference unite in 
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Thanks to 


rendering a most hearty vote of thanks to their distinguished the Chairman, 


Chairman, General the Hon’ble Sir Henry Ramsay, K. C. S. I., 
C. B., who has come so far, and at no small inconvenience, to 
attend the meetings of the Conference; they thank Sir Henry 
for the zeal and ability, the unfailing urbanity and Christian 
courtesy with which he has presided over them ; and they earnest- 
ly pray that the blessing of the Lord may rest upon their honoured 
friend in time to come, as it has rested in time past; and that he 
may still be spared, for days not few, to do important work in 
the service of the Great Master whom he loves. 

“They also heartily thank the Vice-Presidents of the Con- 
ference.—Colonel Brownlow, Dr. Condon, Mr. Gobin C. Dutt, Mr. 
S. Jacob, ©. S., the Honorable Justice Norris, and Colonel 
Wroughton, for the services they have kindly rendered.” 

In acknowledging the resolution, the Chairman said that during 
the course of his life he had received many honours, even from the 
hands of his Sovereign, but he could truthfully say that he con- 
sidered the fact of his having been the Chairman of this Decennial 
Conference the greatest honour that had ever been conferred upon 
him. 

On the motion of Dr. Thoburn the following resolution was 
passed : 

“That a Committee be appointed and empowered to fix upon 
the time and place, and to make other necessary arrangements for 
calling together the Decennial Conference of 1892, the members of 
said Committee being as far as possible representative of the 
leading Societies, and of the various sections of the Empire, and 
further, having power to fill vacancies in their number which may 
occur. The Committee to consist of the following members :— 
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Rev. G. H. Roussz, B. M. S., Calcutta. 

H. Covuine, W. M. S., Madras. 

H. U. Werrsrecut, C. M. S., Lahore. 

B. Braxz, F. C. S., Bombay. 

J. L. Puruures, F. B. M., Midnapore. 

W. F. Jounson, A. P. M., Allahabad. 

KE. Lewis, L. M. S., Bellary. 

J. M. Tuoxsury, M. E. C., Calcutta (CONVENER).” 


”? 
” 


The following farewell words were spoken by three senior 
members of the Conference : 

Toe Rev. C. Bennert, A. B. M., Rangoon, said:—This is 
one of the happiest days of my life. I never expected to see 
such a company of dear Missionaries together, and all devoted 
to doing good among the heathen. It is a most glorious sight, 
When we arrived in Calcutta there were not more than fifty Mis- 
sionaries in all India, and now to see before me in one assem- 
blage over 400, has produced such feelings of gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, that I have often nearly broken down, as we 
have met here day after day. To see the zeal of the young people 
in Sunday Schools, and other Missionary work, I can only ex- 
press myself, “ God bless the young women, God bless the young 
men, and may a greater measure of His Spirit rest upon them all.” 
Pardon me for using the word young. I suppose that two- 
thirds of all those I see before me, have been born since I came to 
Burmah. God bless you all, and make you still greater blessings 
to India. More than sixty-three years ago, at the age of sixteen, 
it pleased God to make mea new creature, filled with astonish- 
ment and gratitude for sins forgiven. Within a year after, a 
voice seemed to whisper, ‘‘ you will spend your life in Burmah.” 
This was resisted for some years, but in 1829 we arrived in Cal- 
cutta on our way to Burmah. In those days there were but few 
Missionaries in all India. There was not even a foot of Railway 
in all England, nor in all America. The Telegraph did not 
come until some ten years later, and the Suez Canal was later 
still, Steam was then in its infancy all the world over. Mission- 
aries then came for life, and that life was not expected to 
exceed ten years—no hope held out that the home of youth 
would ever be again visited—but to live, labour, and die among 
the heathen. Now how all is changed! It seems almost a miracle. 
Instead of a five months’ voyage on board a ship, rolling round 
the Cape, those of you from England can see the home of your 
childhood in 20 days, and those from America in 80 or 85 days. 
Then, there was only one three-storied house in this city, called 
“a City of Palaces,” and now what a change we see around 
us. And it is more or less so, all over India. The facilities for 
Missionary labour have been also enlarged in these days, and the 
sun of Missionary work seems approaching its meridian. 

And now, my dear friends, before I take leave of you, let me 
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entreat you in all your labours to “ have faith in God.” Your 
work is His, be perfectly willing that all the praise and glory be 
given to the blessed Saviour Jesus. I will close in the words 
of another, and say— 


* JESUS only !”’ In the shadow 
Of the cloud so chill and dim, 
We are clinging, loving, trusting, 
He with us, and we with Him ; 
All unseen, though ever nigh, 
“ Jesus only” —-all our cry. 


“ Jesus only !’”’ In the glory, 
When the shadows all are flown, 
Seeing Him in all His beauty, 
Satisfied with Him alone ; 
May we join His ransomed throng, 
“Jesus only’’—all our song ! 


Tuer Rev. G. Bowsn, M. E. C., Bombay, said :—In the parable 
of the wheat and tares, the owner of the field said, “‘ Let both grow 
together until the harvest.” At present we are rapidly approach- 
ing the harvest time: events are rapidly maturing; formerly 
centuries were required for bringing about results: now ié is far 
otherwise. We should remember that the ministries of nature 
which developed the wheat developed the tares: even so the won- 
derful inventions and facilities of this age belong to those opposed 
to Christianity. Agnosticism, spiritualism and other forms of 
error can use these to enable them to triumph. Let us therefore 
not rely so much upon these things, not even upon the expanded 
heaven of science, but upon our great Leader. The sun, we are 
told, is 800,000,000 miles in diameter: if a hundred worlds like 
ours were placed upon it they would make but a feeble, black 
line; how ample the expanse! And yet rays of light are sent 
down not only to this earth but to every one’s feet. Even so the 
Sun of Righteousness sends His rays to you, to each one of us: 
great promises, invitations and gracious declarations pour forth 
from Him a mighty volume of love and light, to you. Lay hold 
of this thought, that the whole of the omnipotence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is givento each one of us. Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high; the Ho/y Spirit dwells within your 
heart. “ Noman can call Jesus Lord without the Holy Spirit.” 
Let this spiritual omnipotence come into your heart to cleanse 
and fill and use it. Christ said, ‘“‘ Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip?” The Spirit often says, 
« Have I been so long with you, and have ye not known me?” 
Are we not often looking for the consciousness of the Spirit, in- 
stead of realizing the fact that the Spirit is present with us? Let 
us recognize His presence and seek for mightier manifestations. 

I am glad and thankful for the privilege of attending this Con- 
ference, When it was proposed to us im Bombay, in my short- 
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sightedness I said, “No, we already possess all the information we 
need.” But the past week has been a time of blessing and re- 
freshing, and I have been glad to look upon the faces of so many 
earnest workers for Christ our common Master. } 

- Rey. Dr. Newton, Lahore, said :—One of the things which have. 
been impressed particularly on my mind, in looking over this body 
of Missionaries, is the fact that of the men whom I once knew as 
the chief agents in the work of evengelizing India, not one is here, 
Again and again the question has risen in my mind: The fathers, 
where are they ? and the prophets, do they live for ever? When I 
landed in Calcutta, forty-eight years. ago, the prominent Mis- 
sionaries in these parts were Marshman and Yates, Pearce and 
Lacroix, Duff, Mackay and Ewart, Ellis, Thomas, and others ; and 
then, in sympathy with these, and working harmoniously with 
them, Missionaries in reality though not in name, were Arch- 
deacon Dealtry and Bishop Wilson. Where are all these fathers 
now? They have long since passed away, and doubtless they are 
now with Christ,—where some of ws expect to be very soon. 

A new generation of Missionaries has now appeared on the 
scene; and some of these too are growing old. They are far 
more numerous than those of the last half century, and in some 
respects more knowing also. True, there were giants in those 
days; but, as it has been well said, though a giant can see further 
than a man of small stature, yet a man of small stature, standing 
on the shoulders of a giant, can see further than the giant. And 
so even those Missionaries of the present day, who may have less 
gigantic powers than the great men of a former age, have the 
advantage of knowing what those fathers thought and taught, 
and the additional advantage of the light thrown on their work 
by the varied experiences of many intervening years. The Mis- 
sionaries now living may well therefore be more knowing than 
those of an earlier age. And shall I say they are more energetic 
too? This might be saying too much ; yet if I am to judge from 
what I have seen and heard in this Conference, I cannot be wrong 
in saying that in some, at least, of the Missionaries of the pre- 
ae day there is no small amount of energy and true Christian 
zeal. 

When I consider the great variety and extent of the work re- 
ported at these meetings, and the success attending much of that 
work, and then, in comparison, look back to what was the state of 
things when I came to India, I am constrained to say, What 
hath God wrought! In speaking of work, we are reminded that 
the Bible says two things about it. First, when the apostles 
gathered themselves unto Jesus, it is said they told Him what they 
had done and what they had taught——what ¢hey had done. And 
here let me say that it would be a good thing if we all, at stated 
seasons, reported our work to the Master, telling Him, in detail, 
what we had done for Him, and what we had taught in His name. 
It would stimulate us to greater fidelity. But again, it is written 
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of Paul and Barnabas, that on their return from a preaching tour 
in Asia Minor, they rehearsed to the Church all that God had 
done with them. So the work has a Divine as well as a human 
side. God works to will and to do. What therefore has been 
reported by the members of this Conference, as done by them, so 
_ far as it has been marked by success, has really been wrought by 
God; and God should have the glory. 

I say again, What hath God wrought! What a door has been 
opened! and how many, constrained by the love of Christ, have 
already passed through that open door! When [I arrived at 
Lodiana, my first station, accompanied by a fellow labourer from 
America, we found that our brother Missionary, Mr. Lowrie, who 
had preceded us by about twelve months, had been invited by. 
Ranjit Singh, the “great Maharajah” of the Panjab, as the 
people call him, to visit him at Lahore. The object of the 
Maharajah was to engage the Missionary to open a school at his 
capital, for the education, in Hnglish, of the sons of his chiefs: 
but Christianity was not to be taught,—a condition which could 
by no means be accepted ; and so the negociation was broken off. 
Now, we. have about 1,600 young men and boys in Lahore re- 
ceiving Christian instruction: and this has been going on for 
30 years. 

I might say also, that when I first went up-country, the 
only Missionaries beyond Benares, besides the pioneer of our 
own Mission, were four men of the class which in those days 
called itself “ country-born.” Now, in the same region, the 
foreign Missionaries alone are counted by scores, and the Native 
Christian population amounts to several thousands. 

When I came to India, a young lady also came, under the pro- 
tection of my wife and myself, to aid in that part of the work 
which relates to females. But soon after our arrival in Calcutta, 
she was informed by the Missionary who had preceded us to 
Lodiana, that there wasno work there for young ladies, and so it 
would be useless for her to go: and she did not go. Now, what a 
host of ladies have found an open door in every part of the 
Panjab! and ‘how many hundreds—shall 1 not say thousands— 
of their own sex are taught by them the truth as it is in 
Jesus! This access of Missionaries to the women of the country 
is, to my mind, the most encouraging feature of the work we have 
in hand. 

Before closing I should like to say a word about the spiritua- 
lity of the Native Church,—a subject which has already been dis- 
cussed in the Conference :—not that I have anything new to 
offer, but I wish to wrge, that if we desire to see a high tone of 
piety among the native members of our Churches, we must rise to 
a high standard ourselves. They naturally look to their teachers 
for a pattern as well as for instruction; and it may safely be 
affirmed that the spirituality of the converts, as a rule, can never 
be high, if our own spiritual standing is comparatively low, The 
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way to bring them up, is to go before, and draw them after us. 
So it was with such ‘Nieotonlartés as Paul and Silas and Timothy. 
Paul could say to the Thessalonian Christians, ‘‘ Ye became 
followers of us and of the Lord ...... so that ye were ensamples to 
all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia.” This is the natural 
order. Christ, the Great Examplar; then the Missionaries, fol- 
lowing Christ: then the converts, following the Misstonaries— 
and so, following Christ too; then these same converts becoming 
an example to other Christians. When we imitate Paul and his 
fellow Missionaries in this, we shall hear fewer complaints of a 
low state of spirituality in the Native Church. : 

Tue Rev. De. Murray Mirconetz, read the following verses 
composed by himself— 


From various lands of various tongues we came, 
But linked in bonds of holiest brotherhood ; 

One Lord, one faith, one baptism, were ours, 
One God and Father, and one Spirit of Grace 
Dove-like sat brooding on each waiting heart. 
Love, meeting love, burnt with a brighter flame, 
And Truth shone clearer in the light of Love ;— 
Sweet was our mutual counsel, as we spoke 

Of things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
And the long-promised triumph of His Christ. 


But now we part ; we part to meet again 
When the Archangel’s trump skall summon us 
To see the restitution of all things, 

To see the finished mystery of heaven, 

And the manifestation of the sons of God. 


We part, not as we met. Partakers all 

Of a fresh baptism of faith and love, 

The sacramental host can, with new hope, 

Grasp its war-weapons of high victory— 
Tempered in heaven, whose edge was never turned — 5 
And hasten to the work which pauses not 

Until this land so dear, so sorrowed o’er, 

With allits load of misery and of sin, 

After long ages of transgression, turn 

And, pierced in heart with love-shafts of the King, 
Fall down, and bathe His blesséd feet with tears,— 
Then rise, and to the listening world tell out 

Her deep repentance and her new-found joy. 

Yea, wide and wider shall the battle spread 

Till the round world is subject unto Christ 

And blest in Him, all nations call Him blessed :— 
Then loud and sweet the hallelujahs peal 

From numbers without number, gathered all 
Before the Throne, gathered from East and West 
And North and South, till all creation rings, 

Oh, then the prayer we daily offer now 

Ceases, because transfigured into praise, 

When like the thunder of many waters, swells 
The victor’s shout— Our Father in the heavens ! 
Thy name és hallowed, and Thy kingdom come ; 
Thy will 7s done on earth even as in heaven,” 
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Oh day of days! far off its coming shone, 

The hope of ages past; oh joy of joys, 

To see it come at length ! oh double joy 

If we have watched, and wept, and toiled, and prayed, 
’Mid the deep darkness of the night of tears, 

To speed the advent of that morn of joy 

Whose sun, once risen, shall never more go down, 
While the Lord God Omnipotent doth reign, 

And the great ages roll, in golden calm, 

Through the high Sabbath of Eternity. 


Come then, Thou King of kings, and Lord of lords! 
Sun-like, from out Thy royal chambers come ! 

The robes of Thine imperial Majesty 

Haste to put on ; andin Thy right hand grasp 

That sceptre of unlimited dominion 

Which Thine Almighty Father hath bestowed ;— 
Even so, Lord Jesus, come! yea, quickly come! 

For ’tis the voice of Thine own bride that calls, 

And all creation sighs to be renewed. * 


SonNET, WRITTEN IN THE CenTRAL Proyinoss or Inpra 1n 1846, 
Compassion filled Thy heart and moved Thy speech, 
O loving Christ ! what time Thou didst behold 
The multitudes of wildered men of old, 

In error sunk with none the truth to teach,— 
Like sheep within the fell destroyer’s reach, 
Strayed from the Shepherd far and the sheepfold. 
Give me Thy heart, O Christ ! Thy love untold 
That I like Thee may pity, like Thee may preach. 
For round me spreads on every side a waste 
Drearer than that which moved Thy soul to sadness ; 
No ray hath pierced this immemorial gloom ; 
And scarce these darkened toiling myriads taste 
Even a few drops of fleeting earthly gladness, 

As they move on, slow, silent, to the tomb. 


SonNET, WRITTEN In 1882. 
So did I speak, because my heart was sore, 
Musing, oh India, on thy sins and pains, 
What time I stood on far-outstretching plains, 
Where messenger of peace ne’er stood before. 
A generation since has passed and more ; 
Not now that horror of great darkness reigns. 
The starless night of desolation wanes, 
And their fresh songs the birds of morning pour. 
Glory to God on earth and highest heaven ! 
See countless souls, in throes of a new birth! 
Soon shall Heaven’s joy that ancient sorrow chase, 
And loving much, because so much forgiven, 
Shall India, trumpet-tongued, proclaim to earth 
The unsummed riches of redeeming grace. 


The doxology was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by 
the Rev. C. Bennett of Rangoon, 


* The last nine lines are an imitation of a passage in Milton’s Treatise on 
the Reformation in England. 
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MEETING ON THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. z 
Procrrepines or Tuurspay, January 4th. 

In accordance with the wishes of a good many members 
of the Conference a meeting was held on Thursday, at 
10 o’clock a.m., especially to consider what should be 
done to obtain relief for Native Christians who suffer 
from the present Marriage and Divorce Laws. ‘The Rev. 
W. R. Blackett of Calcutta was elected Chairman, and 
the Rev. R. A. Hume of Ahmednagar was appointed 
Secretary. | 5 

After much consideration it was unanimously agreed : 

“That a Committee (representing different parts of 
India) be appointed to take such measures as may be 
necessary in order to obtain modifications of the present 
Marriage Laws for the relief of the Native Christian 
community. 

« That an Executive Committee be appointed who shall 
be ex-officio members of the General Committee. 

“That the Executive Committee shall be authorized to 
appoint substitutes for such members of the Executive 
or General Committees as may at any time be unable to 
act.” 

In accordance with this resolution the following Com- 
mittees were appointed. Hxecutive Committee: Rev. 
K. 8. Macdonald, Convener; Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D. D., — 
Rev. W. R. Blackett, Rev. J. E. Payne, Rev. G. Kerry, 
Rev. G. D. Maitra, and Rev. P. M. Mukerji, all of 
Calcutta. 

General Committee: for Bengal, Rev. J. L. Phillips, 
M. D., Midnapore; for the N. W. P., Rev. T. J. Scott 
D.D., Bareilly, and Rev. W. D. Etherington, Benares; 
for the Punjab, Rev. EH. M. Wherry, Lodiana, and Rev. 
T. R. Wade, Amritsar; for Bombay, Rev. Buchanan 
Blake, Bombay, and Rev. R. A. Hume, Ahmednagar; for 
Madras, Rev. H. Sell, Madras, Rev. J. Couling, Madras, 
and Rev. H. Chester, M. D., Dindigul. 

Some members of the meeting thought that as Mis- 
sionaries have in the past, with advantage to the people of 
India, been prominent in agitation for various reforms 
even for non-Christians, it was desirable that they should 
now exert themselves to create a public sentiment against 
child-marriage even among Hindus and Musalmans. In 
view of this feeling, it was agreed; “ That a Committee 
be appointed to consider whether it is desirable to form 
a Society containing representatives of all creeds to 
agitate against child-marriage.” | 
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Tn accordance with this resolution the following Com- 
mittee was appointed :—Rev. H. P. Parker, J. H. Payne 
and G. H. Rouse, Calcutta; Rev. T. Evans, Monghyr; 
Rev. W. D. Etherington and J. Hewlett, Benares ; Rev. 
Dr. T. J. Scott, Bareilly; with power to add to their 
number. 





REPORT 
Or THE 
PUBLIC TEMPERANCE MEETING 
HELD IN THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
DHURRUMTOLLAH, 
On Friday Evening, December 29th, 1882. 


The Chair was taken by Surenon-Masor J. O. Conpon, 
of Cawnpore. After the audience had sung the hymn, 
« Ffold the Fort,” prayer was offered by the Rev. G. Kerry 
of Calcutta. ° Then followed the 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. Chairman’s 


_ There are present to-night many experienced workers aoe 
in the Lord’s vineyard, who know much more and have 

studied much more thoroughly than I, this all-important 
question. Yet I have had such a practical acquaintance 

with it, and have come in contact with it so much, that I 

cannot help but speak. 

This is the age of progress. There has been, alas! Spread of 
progress in intemperance. Much effort is being put forth Up eeeue 
by some to increase the use of strong drink. There is far ee 

‘more drinking and there are many more drunkards now 
than when I first came to India. I spent nine years in the 
country before I saw a drunken native ; but now they may 
be seen daily in every city in India. Any of you present 
who know what a Saturday night in Dublin down in the 
neighbourhood of the quays is, know what terrible scenes 
may be witnessed there—men, women, and even children 
in a state of beastly intoxication. Coming from such 
scenes to India many years ago, IT was wonderfully re- 
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lieved, thinking that I had come to a country in which 
the debasing habit of intemperance did not prevail. But 
that happy time is, I fear, rapidly passing away under 
our rule, influence, and example. My strong conviction 
is, that intemperance is spreading rapidly among the 
natives of thisland. Missionaries must look out that 
it does not increase so fast that the Gospel shall not over- 
take it. 

There has been a marked and most encouraging ad- 
vance in public sentiment regarding total abstinence 
within a few years. At the last Decennial Conference 
held in Allahabad in 1872, at which Mr. Gelson Gregson 
was present, there was no reference even made to the sub- 
ject we are now so deeply interested in. To-day itisa 
glorious fact that there are in round numbers fourteen 
thousand abstainers in the Army, a result owing mainly, 
it not altogether, to Mr. Gregson’s efforts. I know of a 
case which occurred in Cawnpore, where a native preacher 
had his congregation broken up by two drunken soldiers, 
so that he could never again in that quarter of the city 
regain his hold upon the people. 

Every one of us has a heavy responsibility in this 
matter. We cannot afford to ignore it. For two years 
after my conversion, I did not believe much in total ab- 
stinence; but having moved into a place where Huropean 
soldiers were quartered, and being desirous of doing some- 
thing for the Master amongst them, I found I could not 
do any good in the temperance cause unless I became a 
teetotaller myself. 

To Missionaries and Christian workers who do not be- 
lieve in, or see the necessity for, total abstinence, I would. 
say in all earnestness and sincerity, that it isan absolute 
necessity that they should be total abstainers. The gravi- 
ty of the situation, the magnitude and importance of the 
interests involved, imperatively demand it. The natives 
watch us closely, and we may be quite sure that they 
think more about the matter than we give them credit 
for. We do not, and indeed cannot, know how far our 
influence reaches amongst them; nor how much harm we 
can do by maintaining a negative position or neutral 
attitude. I have seen the power of strong driuk over 
College graduates; I have seen mighty intellects enslaved 
by this insidious and soul-destroying vice; I have seen 
the peace and happiness of individuals and families 
broken up for ever by this relentless monster; 80 that I 
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have learnt to fear its terrible power, andam not ashamed 
to say that I for one would be afraid to be anything else 
than a teetotaller. 
_ We medical men have opportunities of seeing the ter- 
-rible effects of intemperance that even ministers do not 
always have. We have a chance to get behind the scenes 
occasionally, and to witness things that harrow our souls. 
I have seen the disastrous power of this demon in family 
circles, and I can assure you from personal observation 
and knowledge, that intemperance is spreading alarming- 
ly among women. 
In conclusion, I earnestly beg my Missionary brethren 
to weigh the subject carefully with unprejudiced minds, 
‘to hear attentively all that is to be said by the speakers 
who follow, and having to meet the Saviour in the solemn 
Day of Judgment, ask yourselves whether you can any 
longer, as Christ’s ambassadors, make use yourselves, or 
countenance the use by others, of strong drink. 





AppRESs BY THE Rev. T. Evans, B. M. S., Monghyr. 
» Subject: —Tue Ovr-stitn System or Excise In BENn@At. 


In speaking on the question of Excise in Bengal at a public 
meeting of this character, there is one difficulty which comes in 
our way, and that difficulty is this,—the action we take has an 
appearance of opposition to the Government. Blest as we are in 
these days with men who fear God at the head of affairs, it pains 
one exceedingly to say a word that would appear in any way to 
reflect upon Governors who take a real interest in the moral as 
well as in the social well-being of the people of India. 

Nor are we to forget that our Governors are not always at 
liberty to act in their official capacity, as they would often wish 
to act in their private character. It 1s easy for those who have 
no official responsibility for the revenue of the land to condemn 

doubtful measures which swell the income of the State; but it is 
not so easy for the responsible parties to order the reform which 
personally they feel is required. 
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"And one word more here. Many of the measures introduced 


are simple legacies left by others, and such legacies as our rulers 
would gladly get rid of, if they only knew how well to do it. 
While, therefore, we cannot but be true to our convictions, 
while we cannot but express these convictions frankly and faith< 
fully, and we hope with the best of motives, with regard to the 
question of Excise in India, we do so not from any captious spirit 
to condemn our Rulers; but we do it in the hope that a fair and 
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frank representation of the facts of the case will tend to convince 


the Government of the necessity of a change in the system at 
present pursued, with regard more especially to the Out-still orga- 
nization which has of late years come into practice. 

_ As the time at my disposal to speak on this question is only 
twenty minutes, I must crowd as many facts and figures as I 


possibly can into a short speech; yet I wish to be able to give 


the meeting a concise summary of the whole affair. 

There are in Bengal some thirteen narcotic articles which are 
subject to Excise ‘ax by Government. I shall deal at present 
with only one of these, and that is “ country spirits,” or spirits 
made in the country and consumed by the people of the land, 

No doubt country spirit of some kind or other was long in use 
in India before the English came to the country ; but as far as I 
ean find out, the English were the first Rulers ever to make it an 
article of Government revenue. And I think it is very doubtful 
whether any Hindu or Mahomedan government would adopt such 
an item of imperial revenue should the English give them tos 
morrow not only the privilege of Local Government, but the 


greater boon of Government in general. Not long ago a Mis- 


sionary writing to me from the South of India about the question 
of the increase of drunkenness in Bengal, could say, “ In the 
Mysore Province, however, the out-still system has not been in- 
troduced, and it is not probable that it will be under a Native 
government,” 


I would say here that the simple fact that “ country spirits” 


are recognized by the Sirkar as something worthy of notice, 
has of itself greatly tended to the increase of drinking. For the: 


vendor can now back up his trade with “ Lat Saheb ka hukm 
hai,” (‘This is the order of the Governor-General], and they often 
add, “if we did not sell the grog how would the coffers of the 
Government be filled?” Yes, and this eclat which the Government 
license has given native drinking shops, has drawn to them many: 
respectable people who otherwise would be ashamed to be seen at 


such dens of iniquity. 


The Sudder 
distillery 
system, 


But I must come to the working of the trade and give a very 
brief history of its operations. 

“ Country spirits” used to be entirely under Government con- 
trol. There were in the various districts a certain number of 
Sudder distilleries, which were in charge of the Police and under 


the superintendence of the District Officer. ‘These distilleries: 


turned out a limited quantity of spirits, which would be distilled 


by a native contractor, who had to pay a heavy tax on each gallon: 


produced, so that he had no inducement to turn out a large sup= 
ply. The more he distilled the more he had to pay Government, 


and the greater the risk of the whole not being sold, the 


vendors also having to pay a tax for the privilege of retail- 
ing it. I have been told by contractors of the old system. 
that all they got was about five annas per gallon, out of which 
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‘they had to purchase firewood and employ labour for the distillery. 
Their only chance of much gain then was by smuggling, and no 
doubt they did all they safely could in that way. But still, as the 
price of the spirit was high, the sale was necessarily limited, and 
drinking and drunkenness were held in considerable check. In 
fact I seldom or never saw a man drunk from spirits before the 
introduction of the out-still. The great drink was the farri and 
the toddy which were cheap, but which now are counted nothing 
of since the daroo can be had at three pice a quart bottle, one 
bottle being warranted to convey the consumer to the land of 
forgetfulness. 

Under the old system Government had a good deal of expense 
in the way of building large sheds for distilleries, providing all the 
necessary utensils for distillation and measurement, and setting 
apart a number of Police to watch the whole concern. Besides, 
smuggling could not fully be put astop to, so that while the ex- 


~ pense was considerable the gain was not very large. 


A happy, or an unhappy, thought struck some zealous advocate 
of the Revenue, by which the rupees came in swimmingly into the 
coffers of the Government Treasury, but alas! not without a 
corresponding amount of worm-wood and gall into the homes of 
millions of poor people in Bengal. 

The new plan was to shut up all Government distilleries for 
country spirits, and to grant licence to a certain number of people 
to set up their own out-stills, who would be at full liberty to 
distil what they like and as much as they like, on condition that 
they paid a certain monthly rent to Government for the privilege 
and power of distillation, These licence are granted once a 
year, and sold to the highest bidder at a public auction, held near 
the Magistrate’s office and superintended by a District Officer or 
Deputy Magistrate as the case may be. By this arrangement 
Government is released from all expense and from all supervision : 
and the men who rent the out-stills, finding the trade to be a very 
paying one, bid up the rents higher and higher year after year, 
feeling pretty sure that the extra sales would more than pay for 
the extra rent paid to Government. 

- This new arrangement was introduced in the year 1876-77, 
but did not come into general operation before another year or 
two had past away; while now it is almost universal throughout 
Bengal, dnd it is contemplated to extend it still further as it pays 
so well and costs so little to Government. From the very first 
year of its operation, the excise revenue from “ country spirits” 
began to rise. It has risen higher and higher every year since, 
so that now this revenue alone is nearly one half of the whole 
excise revenue of Bengal. The total excise revenue of Bengal 
from ail excisable articles under the old sudder system of country 
spirits used to be about Rs. 60,00,000 a year, more or less; but 
since the introduction of the out-still it has gone up rapidly at 
the average rate of about 8 lakhs a year, so that now it has reach- 
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ed the sum of Rs. 93 lakhs and more, and the increase has come 
chiefly from the sale of ‘“ country spirits.” The average revenue 
from country spirits from the year 1874-75 up to 1878-79, was but 
26 lakhs of rupees, now it has reached to 46 lakhs, and last year 
the-inerease from the out-still over the year before was 4 lakhs of 


‘rupees. The annual average of revenue from country spirits from 


the year 
1875 to 1879 was Rs. 28,37,126 
In 1879-80 Rs. 31,88,851 
In 1880-81 Rs. 42,21,299 
In 1881-82 Rs. 46,24,189, 
showing the enormous increase of Rs. 17,87,063 in three years 
from country spirits since the out-still has been in full flow. 
To show you what terrific progress the outestill has made in ~ 
some places let me mention the case of the Patna Division. . 
In his report to the Board of Revenue for the year 1880-81, 


+he Commissioner says that the highest pitch of the revenue from 


country spirits in Patna under the old system was in the year 
1877-78, when it reached the sum of Rs. 7,39,346, and then he 
adds in 1878-79, after the partial introduction of the out-still 
system, it went up to Rs. 8,71,863 or 17 per cent. 

In 1879-80 it was Rs. 9,61,448 or 30 per cent. increase. 

In 1880-81, when the out-still was fully in use, the revenue was 
Rs. 13,98,435, or an increase of 89 per cent. 

In 1881-82. it went up to Rs. 16,387,161, an increase over the 
past year of Rs. 2,38,726, and over the highest pitch of the old 
sudder system of Rs. 8,97,815, or about 125 per cent. 

Just fancy, in one Division and from one article of excise, an 
increase of revenue in four years of noless than Rs. 8,97,815! 
Well indeed may the Commissioner exclaim, “ the expansion of 
revenue under ¢his system has been marvellous.’ Quite true; 
but what of the extension of dissipation, and the increase of des- 
titution which must have been as “ marvellous” as the expansion 
of the out-still revenue. ‘ 

The Board of Revenue would have us believe that the exten- 
sion of the revenue from 26 to 46 lakhs from “ country spirits 24 
does not prove that drunkenness has materially increased. Now 
I ask, can any man, but a member of the Board, credit such a state- 
ment? Is it not contrary to common sense; contrary to the 
principles of all commercial transactions; contrary to tke science 
of all logical conclusion ; yea and contrary to the testimony of 
independent witnesses, beside Government officials, many of whom 
also venture to give gentle hints to the Board that while the 
revenue is fast. expanding it is at the cost of the expansion of 
dissipation among the people P +h seal 

I think a few moments’ thought on the subject should be 
enough to convince any ordinary being, outside the impenetrable 
“ Board,” that such enormous expansion of the Excise Revenue 
from the out-still must also mean the enormous extension of 
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drunkenness, For to realize extra revenue must mean either that 
an extra price is paid for the liquor, or that an extra quantity is 
sold. But the price instead of being raised has been reduced, and 
at an extraordinary rate. The common price of country spirits 
distilled under the sudder system was from 8 to 12 annas per 
bottle; now it is sold for one anna per bottle, and yet the revenue 
_ is doubled in four years. But with all this we are assured by the 
considerate “ Board’? that there is no reason to fear, for, though 
the people may drink a little more, yet, good fellows as they are, 
“ they don’t get drunk.” Let this be told to men who know 
nothing about the drinking habits of the natives; but to say it 
to men who know that natives drink for the express purpose of 
enjoying the delicious sensation of intoxication is folly, for they 
can’t believe it, and won’t believe it, as they know better. Leta 
few of the Honorable Members of the ‘‘ Board”’ visit the out-stills 
and see whether the present so-called ‘ weak and mild liquor’ 
produces drunkenness or not, and their pleasant dreams of much 
revenue and little drunkenness will soon vanish into the air. 

Let me just touch upon some of the strong arguments used by 
the “ Board” to prove that drunkenness has not increased. One 
is this,—that the people drank quite as much before as they do 
now, only that now Government gets all the profit by stopping 
illicit distillation. I should like to know to what extent any man 
can distil spirit in his own house or village without being liable to 
immediate detection? Why to begin with, one can smell the daroo 
afar off, and the odour of one Still is enough to fill a village with 
stench. Thus the air is one detective. Then what of the fire P 
Fires in native villages are made of wpla, or dried cowdung, the 
smoke from which is dense and a capital antidote to mosquitos, 
- pbutit would also bea capital detective of illicit distillation, to 
say nothing of many other difficulties in the way. So that this 
bug-bear which has so terrified the Government, is after all more 
of a phantom than of areal ghost, as Paddy would say, and only 
another illustration of the mountain in labour to bring forth a 
mouse. ; 

Another argument is derived from the returns of the Police. 
Now mark, the Police can take up drunkards only within the nar- 
row limits of the Municipality, while most of the out-stills are 
outside all Municipal power; and further, there may be a hundred 
men druak, but as long as they do not kick up a row, they are not 
noticed, but allowed to go their way, and even those that do prove 
obstreperous have only to tip the “Lal Pugrees’” (Native police) 
with a tiny bit of silver, and they are free, while I have no doubt 
many of the police themselves like the daroo as much as other people. 
I therefore maintain that this Police-return argument does not 
hold water, and is no criterion of the non-increase of drunkenness. 
Indeed we may conclude from the very fact that the out-stills 
were reduced in the year 1882 by 531, and in the settlement for 
1883 by a further reduction of 1,249, that Government is now 
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fully convinced of the evils which the system has wrought already 
in the land. 

What we want Government to do is this, to make the revenue 
on noxious articles a check and not an inducement to the sale of 
them. But now inthe out-still it is all emducement. Inducement 
to the distiller to sell all he possibly can, to reach all classes, and 
an inducement to the consumer to drink in abundance that which 
costs him so little. I venture to submit that ¢his is an erroneous 
principle of excise, and thatif it be not rectified, the Government 
which now rejoices in the increase of revenue will one day regret 
that the money was obtained by the social and moral degradation 
of millions of men. But we need not despair with Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy and the Honorable Rivers Thompson as Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor ; we have men of noble Christian hearts to appeal to ; and if 
we can prove our case to be one worthy of their attention, I am 
sure they will hear us and put an effectual check on the spread of 
drunkenness in the land. 


Appress By Dr. J. L.- Paiuuies, F. B. M., Midnapore. 


The Committee have asked me to speak on the Government 
Policy in connection with Temperance, and I begin by stating 
what I am very sure will be gratifying to you all, that fifteen 
hundred or more out-stills have been closed this year by the 
stern order of the Board of Revenue. This is indeed atoken for 
good. Let us thank God and take courage. ‘This proves that 
the Government is open to conviction, I have by no means lost, I 
shall never lose faith in the Government of India. It is a Chris- 
tian, not a Tartar Government that we are living under. It is 
neither dead nor deaf, and if we howl loud enough and long 
enough, we shall be heard! This is not an individual matter. You, 
Sir, or I, or some one else may come to the front, but many _ 
others feel the profoundest interest in it. It is the respectable 
people of Bengal who cry out for deliverance. Government 
officials do not see the actual state of things. They cannot, for 
everything is swept and garnished for their inspection. But 
Missicnaries see and know the facts, for they find the people as 
they are. I would stand up for the Government of India, and 
for that of Bengal too. We know the record of Mr. Rivers 
Thompson. We know his attitude towards moral and religious 
questions ; and we believe he will hear us. Our GlirisaniGerk 
ernment must address itself squarely to this question of temper- 
ance. It cannot shut its eyes or ears to the ruin and misery the 
out-stills are working in the community. Do you say the re- 
sponsible party is the Board of Revenue? It is not. There is 
some one back of that Board. The rupee stands for revenue, but 
the rupee cannot rule India. I shall not believe that the Union 
Jack is to wave over a land that is governed by the rupee. I 
could as soon believe that Biggar is to manage the British Par- 
liament, or Bradlaugh edit the English Prayer Book. 
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_ Task for sound temperance legislation, for a law that will pro- 
tect the present and coming generations. Our present license 
law is a marvellous anomaly. Who does not know that the very 
largest factor in crime in every land, as proved by police reports, 
is intemperance? Yet this Christian Government deliberately 
makes a law for feeding the fires of crime. Fair, is it not, and 
funny too? Sella man an emetic and fine him for feeling sick—eh ? 
Sell aman snuff, and put him in jail for sneezing! That is what our 
Government is doing by its out-still system. My venerable preceptor 
in New York, Dr. Willard Parker, says:—‘“ To license shops that 
beget murder, and then to punish the murder that the State itself 
has begotten, is indefensible from a moral point of view.” 

What is it we want? For two years I have been pleading for 
the poor Santals in the jungles, Now, thank God, a large number 
of the out-stills in their country have been closed. I hope many 
more may be shut up the year to come. I am sure that if it were 
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~ to be left tothe people they would be shut. We want a law of Local option 


Local Option. Imay mention the name of a man—would that 
he would come to India and work out this problem for us-—Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. What William Wilberforce did in behalf of the 
slave, Sir Wilfrid Lawson is doing in behalf of the victims of 
intemperance. He is wiping out a dark deep stain from the 
escutcheon of British rule.. And there are men here in India, 
Sir, officers of the Government and others, who are thoroughly 
roused on this subject and determined to do their duty. It is not 
always easy or wise for some of them to speak out boldly, but, 
friends, they stand behind us and mean to stand by us. They 
can give us the facts and figures and cheer us on in this effort to 
rid British rule of a bad blot in the eyes of the world. 

We are hearing a great deal of self-government of late. It is 
said to be increasing, and this is cheering. Why cannot this 
whole matter be left to the local committees? If cities and towns 
have power to suppress nuisances, to shut or open streets, to act 
authoritatively in behalf of the general weal, why should they 
not have power to say that our boys shall not be tempted by the 
gin-shop over the way? I hope local government will insist upon 
this. What can we do as Christians ? First we must pray. “ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” I have little 
faith in much of our cheap temperance declamation. We have 
too much religious buffoonery on this subject. Let us stand by 
the truth; let us be sure of our facts; let us be ready to be 
questioned ; above all, let ws pray much. 1 have read that Father 
Mathew, the apostle of Irish ‘Temperance, whenever he gave the 
pledge, made the man sign it on his knees, and in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. He thus made 
it more a sacrament than a ceremony. We need such Christian 
earnestness as this in our work as Temperance men and women. 

And while we pray, we must also worK. I was addressing 
several hundred educated Hindus on this subject the other day. 
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I feel sure they are ready to vote right on this question, if Go- 


vernment gives them achance. We should be full of work for the 


victims of intemperance, particularly the young. Dr. Chalmers 
used to say to his pupils, ‘* Pray as if God did all, but work as if 


you did ail.” Let us agitate, agitate, agirate. We cannot hold ~ 


our peace until the victory is won. Let us work on ce 


‘Till all men find their own in all men’s good 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.’ 


Appress by Dr. EK. Cuestur, A. B. F. M., Dindigul. 
After travelling 2,500 miles—five days—the first words I heard 
at the railway station here were, “ You are to deliver a Temper- 


ance address.” My first thought was that the Committee of 


Management had put the 450 names representing the members of 
this Conference in a box and drawn out at random names of 
speakers, I said, “ What shall I do? Tve never made a Tem- 
perance address in my life,” and then the thought came to me’ 
that I’ve been in India twenty-one years, and if [ can’t speak on 
this subject I’d better go home. In our Mission we all obey 
orders; we don’t like to write the Annual Report, but when our 
turn comes we do it, and so I obey orders. When I thought of 
the very great kindness of our Calcutta friends and the members 
of the General Committee especially, I felt I could not add to 
their burdens by refusing to speak. On Christmas day, ata 
railway station not athousand miles from Calcutta, I noticed a 
drinking room back of the refreshment room: the kind-heart- 
ed (?) station-master, seeing that it was Christmas day, was 
taking the guards and drivers into this back room and giving 
them something to drink. When they came out and the train 
started I noticed that the guard with the greatest difficulty got 
on the train. This station-master said to me, “ You see I drink a 
little; I formerly suffered from neuralgia: Dr. — told me that I 
had acold liver, and said I] must take King’s pills and drink 
something, and so I have.” The man walked steadily enough and 
talked plainly, but it was only noon; what his condition was at: 
night I do not know. 

I remember a similar instance in South India. I was called 
from my bungalow one night by a station-master, who desired me. 
to go and see whether or not a certain driver was too drunk to 
carry on his train. It was a dangerous part of the ling) a heavy 
incline where there was need of putting on the brake both upon 
the carriages and the engine. Think how many railway employés, 
drivers, guards and others there are all over India who are in the 
habit of getting drunk. Think of the thousands of lives thus 
imperilled every day. It is the manifest providence of God that 
makes accidents on the railway lines so few. 
_ One of the saddest things connected with intemperance is, that 
mmnocent women and helpless children are made to suffer. I re- 
member one home in India where the husband was a man of cul- 
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ture, a good friend, kind-hearted; his wife a refined lady. More 
than once I have been called to treat the husband when intoxicat- 
ed. Ihaveseen the anxiety of the wife and mother to keep the 
children out of the way of the drunken man. Once I went to see 
him when he seemed on the border of delirium tremens. He said 
to me, “ I’m ready to sign the pledge.” I answered, “ Let that go 
now, I’lldo what I can to help you out.” He was not a Chris- 
tian, and I do not believe that such men can keep the pledge even 
if they sign it. God’s grace is needed in the heart. 

Ihave many friends among civilians: I dine with them and 
they with me, but I never put wine on my table. I tell them if 
they want it they can bring it with them. The money spent by 
Church-going civilians in India on wines would support all the 
Missions in India. 

The Station Master at — spoke of a “ cold liver,’ a new 
thing under the sun. Since coming to India I have heard a great 
~ deal about “ liver,” but in my opinion more than half of what is 
called “ liver” is brandy and soda. We hear certain men spoken 
of as “ cranky,” “ peppery,” and the climate is blamed for it: I 
believe itis not climate but brandy and other drinks that cause 
this. Atan ordinary dinner party think how much of this stuff 
is swallowed, claret, port, brandy, &c. I speak as a physician 
when I say we can live in India without these things; if we at- 
tend to hygienic rules and abstain from injurious things, we shall 
get on hereas at home. It is not ‘‘ the sun” that hurts people so 
much as drink, Who are the people that consume Hno’s Fruit 
Salt, Cockle’s Pills and a host of like articles? It is those who 
take brandy and soda, and thus make it necessary to take these 
other things. There are good old ladies who have a universal 
remedy—* put your feet in hot water, supply a poultice and take 
camomile tea.” When I came to India people told me, “ You 
must take beer and claret if you want to get on.” I drank fora 
short time and gave it up. 1 dared not drink longer. I saw that 
the servants noticed it, that my native helpers remarked it, and I 
put it away. I believe that we must deny ourselves for the good 
of others. I love to read of good king Hezekiah. He set a good 
example to all about him. The reform inaugurated by him 
spread to the Levites and then to the people. The example of 
the king and the Levites washelpful. I read in the Bible the 
words of Paul: “ If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat.” Christ taught self-denial. fa, 

Ten years ago at our Allahabad Conference I met a Missionary 
who was in the habit of taking beer, although ashamed to have it 
known. Iam glad to say he has since given it up and is now a 
temperance lecturer. I say again, it is a great mistake to think 
that one must drink beer in India. 

ApprEss BY THE Rev. Bucwanan Brake, F. C. M., Bombay. 

The great and distinguishing principle of our holy religion is 
renunciation, self-denial. This principle should be emphasized 
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here. Ina grog-shop at home one man came in and said, “ Give 
me a glass of beer, I’m so hot;” another asked the same be- 
cause he was tired; and so on, until it began to seem as if the 
glass of beer were a universal specific. At last one man, more. 
honest than the others, said, “ Give me a glass of beer because I 
like it! So all about us men drink because they like it, because. 
it is fashionable, because no dinner is considered complete without 
wines, because it is thought no one can be in good spirits without 
drinking a great quantity of bad spirits. I stand here to-night 
not as an advocate of temperance but asa fotal abstainer: my 
creed is, Touch not, taste not the unclean thing. Temperance is 
a good thing in regard to that which does no harm, but as to that 
which is evil in its nature as well as in its results we should ad- 
vocate not temperance but total abstinence. When I became a 
Home Missionary I felt it my duty to become a total abstainer 
and to let this be known, otherwise I felt that I could not suc. 
ceed in working among men with drinking habits. 

We hear it said, “ Drinking is a good thing.” Dear friends, 
let us give up even a good thing if it produces evil, Give it up, 
and you will be blessed in the deed. This is a practical subject. 
Drinking produces evil results in the brother for whom Christ 
died. As a Christian, am I not bound to remove every thing that 
may hurt my brother? As Christian workers in India we are all 
interested in this work. Since coming to Calcutta I have heard 
of a gentleman, formerly a Sunday School teacher, who has been 
brought low by drink. At College I was told that it is a weak 
thing to be a teetotaler, to signa pledge; that it is stronger 
to drink moderately, not to intoxication. There is temptation in 
drinking ; no manis safe. Weare our brothers’ keepers; is the 
spirit of Cain still abroad in the Chureh? As Missionaries we . 
should remember the influence we exert. What the Sahib does 
the native wants to do; to wear English clothes, to carry a cane, 
to smoke, and to drink. I know cases of the very best young men’ 
who have been ruined. As to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
I eG to know that in many churches unfermented wine is 
used. 

The Christian Church is taking up a noble position on this 
great question in England, Scotland, Ireland and elsewhere. 
Note the progress of the Blue Ribbon Movement everywhere. A 
few years ago, would such progress have been possible ? @o to the 
Assemblies of the Scotch Churches; you will see not apathy, but 
motions, petitions to Parliament, advice to the Churches to form 
Temperance Societies. Once this subject was hooted at, but now 
Christian people are rallying around Total Abstinence. When 
the Christian Church speaks out loudly and clearly onthe sub- 
ject of Total Abstinence, then will the Government of England 
be ready to pass laws on this great subject. 
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REPORT 
- Or THE z 
PUBLIC MISSIONARY MEETING 
HELD IN THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
DHURRUMTOLLAH. 
On Saturday Evening, December 80th, 1882. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor presided at the 
public Missionary, meeting, which was held in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Saturday evening, an hour 
after the regular sitting of the Conference had closed. 
There was a very numerous gathering present, the body 
of the church and the gallery being full. The proceed- 
ings opened with the singing of a hymn, followed by 
prayer by Dr. Murray Mitchell, after which his Honor 
addressed the meeting. 
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He said that before he asked the Rev. J. H. Payne to read Speech of the 
the paper on the census, entrusted to his hands, he would Lieut. Gov. 


make a few observations. He took it that the presence 
there in the capital of India of nearly five hundred Mis- 
sionaries, coming from every part of the country, was a 
spectacle not without its meaning or moral. In the true 
spirit of thankfulness they might contemplate the scene 
as the fulfilment of a duty the Missionaries designed to 


of Bengal. 


carry out, that in coming there together they intended Importance of 


that nothing should be left undone. Into their hands 
in a great measure is committed the direction of 
British influence in this large empire. The Government 
is quite ready to acknowledge the number of Mission- 
aries in India that have been sent out, and the true suc- 
cess of Missions generally. To an argument of this kind 
it might be represented that for the great exertions of 
the Societies and the expenditure, they receive no ade- 
quate return, and that the money is wasted. The re- 
ply to this is that the matter is not in their hands, 
but in the hands of Him who enjoined the work of Mis- 
sions. He could, if Heso willed, command the desired suc- 
cess ina day. From the history of the Bible, by the expe- 
rience of all history, and from the knowledge of all Mis- 
sionary efforts, it is shown that progress, however sure, 
must be slow, or, putting it in another form, that there 
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is a tentative progress. The Hon’ble President asked 
Paul and them to look upon the fact that since St. Paul and 
Barnabas. Barnabas first went out on a Mission, 1800 years have 
elapsed. It is probable that the object of that memo- 
rable Mission was then looked upon as fantastic and im- 
possible. History has told of princes and emperors who 
had gone forth as scourges to nations, and whose memory 
was now almost. obliterated. But history still preserves 
the memory of those two humble Missionaries, who went 
out without staff or scrip, to evangelise the world. Could 
any one look at the zeal which surmounted all difficulties, 
overcoming everything; could any one look at the two 
poor Jews who advanced with the intention of converting 
all to the Cross of Christ, who had to contend, not only 
against Judaism but also against the Greeks and the 
power of the Romans, and not be deeply impressed? But 
is it impossible to imitate the enterprise of those two, who 
went forth to preach to Jew and Gentile? If such enter- 
prise required the zeal of a Paul and a Barnabas, it is 
nothing new to say that it only requires the Spirit of 
God to extend the success to Missionaries here. The 
final result of the Missionary enterprise will indeed be 
grand, and the present results of it we see and hear 
around us. His Honor said it was not for him to speak 
Influence of of the details of Missionary enterprise in this country, 
Missionaries. byt he could say with some authority, from the position 
he occupied, that the principles and practice of Mission- 
aries, as a body, have always been on the side of peace 
and order. Whether in the cases which Government was 
also trying to carry out in large measures they succeeded 
or not, he was sure he could say that help was always 
extended by the Missionaries to the poor and the un- 
protected. Whatever might be the results in the history 
of the country, in the government of the empire and 
advancement of civilisation, those around him took no 
small part in the good work by establishing and extend- 
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wien Cee rea e following paper on the 


Census. The subject assigned to me is—“* A paper on the Census.’’ 


The Statistical Tables of Protestant Missions in India, Burma 
and Ceylon for 1881 have been published by Messrs. Thacker 
Spink and Co. Schedules, asking for information on the lines of 
the Statistical Tables for 1851, ’61, and 71, were sent to every 
Missionary in India, Burma and. Ceylon in December 188]. 
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These schedules were received back in the earlier part of 1882, 
and the first copies of the completed Tables were handed to the 
Chairman of the Calcutta Missionary Conference in December 
1882. These Statistical Tables for 1881 are contained in seventy- 
four pages of closely printed figures, and ten pages of other 
matter. In collecting and compiling these tables, some three 
thousand circulars, letters, and post-cards had to be sent out. 
The work was considerable, and that it was done in reasonable 
time, may be inferred from the fact that the Tables for 1861 bear 
date 1863, and those for 1871, 1878, whereas these Tables have 
been published in 1882. 

The earliest statistics of the Church of Christ on record, have 
reference to that day when “ about three thousand souls were 
added to the church,” and again, when of those who believed the 
word, “ the number of the men was about five thousand.” From 
that date, up through the centuries, the onward march of Christ’s 
kingdom was ever with accelerated speed. But the progress of 
the kingdom of Christ in the whole world is not the subject of 
this paper. The shores of India, Burma and Ceylon are its 
boundaries, and the decades from 1851 to 1881 are its limits. 
Ascertained facts show that now as of old, the kingdom of 
Christ is an onward flowing river, a mighty power, a vitalizing 
energy increasing with years and growing with time: for the 
Statistical Tables for 1881 show progress; progress in all the 
Provinces of India, and in Burma and Ceylon; progress in all 
the departments of Missionary work ; and progress at a constantly 
- increasing rate. 

The whole work is shown in three summaries. The first deals 
with Stations, Missionaries, Lay-preachers, and the Native Chris- 
tian community ; the second with Male Education ; the third with 
Woman’s Work. These summaries represent the several branches 
of work in 1851, 1861, 1871 and 1881. Some only of the items 
can be quoted in this paper. 

The chief Mission Stations were at these four periods respectively 
262—394—5 22, and 716. 

The Foreign Missionaries numbered 373—537—548, and 658. 

The Native Ordained Agents numbered 29—185—881—674.* 

The Native Lay Preachers numbered 551—1,779—2,528 and 


2,988. 
The »Communicants numbered 17 806—47,274—78,494— 
145,097. 
The Native Christians numbered 102,951—213,370—318,363— 
528,590. 


The total Male Pupils in Mission Schools numbered, 63,855— 
74,875—111,872—168,998. ' 

The total Female Pupils numbered 13,995—21,024—31,580— 
65,761. 


* T find that some unordained agents were by mistake returned in the column 
of ordained agents hence I would strike off 100 and write 574.—J. H, P. 
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These figures will not of course be remembered by the hearers 
of this paper, but they convey to the mind a general idea of the 
advance which has been made. 

The Indian tables, taken alone, afford the most complete and 
reliable basis on which to estimate the progress of Missionary 
work. The Ceylon tables have been incomplete from the first ; 
in this decade, however, the figures of all the Missions in that 
island, except those of the S. P. G., are fairly reliable. The 
Burmah tables are reliable, as far as they go; they are for three 
of the four periods only ; they give the number of communicants 
from information sent by the Missionaries, but the number of 
Christians is estimated. The actual number of Christians in 
Burmah is probably larger than that shown in the estimates. 
Restricting our attention therefore to India, it is shown that 
the 91,000 Protestant Christians of 1851 rose to 138,000 in 1861, 
that again rose to 224,000 in 1871, and that again to 417,000 in 
1881. This represents an increase, between 1851 and 1861, of 
about 53 per cent., in the next decade it was 61 per cent., and in 
the last decade 86 per cent. 

The large increase of the Christian community is accompanied 
by a corresponding improvement in its quality as indicated by a 
fully proportionate increase in the number of the communicants. 
They have advanced from 14,000 to 24,000, then to 52,000, and 
then to 118,000. Thus in each of the last two decades the 
number of communicants has more than doubled. Jt is therefore 
clear from the increase of communicants, as well as from the 
steady rapid increase in the general Christian community, that 
apart from any great popular movement in favour of Christianity, 
there will be, at no remote period, a vast native Christian popu- 
lation ; and that within that population there will be no incon- 
siderable proportion of intelligent approved believers. 

Turning from the pastoral side of Missionary work to the 
educational side, and again looking out on what is sometimes, for 
want of a better term, called evangelistic work, there are still in- 
dications of substantial and in some places rapid progress. The 
Anglo-vernacular male pupils, chiefly non-Christians, in Missionary 
schools, numbered, in the four periods, respectively, 12,000 ; 21,000; 
40,000, and 45,000. The vernacular pupils in 1851, numbered 
38,000, then they fell to 36,000, then they rose to 54,000, and 
then to 84,000. ‘The total female pupils in India at these four 
periods, rose from 11,000 to 15,000, then to 26,000 and then to 
56,000; in this large increase of female pupils, there is the re- 
markable rise from 1,900 Zenana pupils in 1871 to 9,100 in 
1881, and this does not represent the whole. Thus by reliable 
figures it is demonstrated that side by side with the rapidly in- 
creasing Christian community, there are growing numbers of 
non-Christians, both male and female, to whom in childhood and 
youth, Christian truth is being systematically taught. 

The tabulated pages of the Decennial statistics are silent upon 
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one or two important branches of Missionary work ; but the Mis- Preaching 
sionary reports received by the compilers from all parts of the _.,2”4 
field, abound with evidence that the Christian preacher is wel- Tago 
comed wherever he goes; that Christian women are often listened 

to by crowds of eager non-Christian women, while they tell the 

story of God’s love and great gift to the world; that Christian 

literature is sought after and read, and often carefully treasured. 

The increased intelligence with which the gospel is heard, the 

decrease of prejudice with the receding of general ignorance, the 

spread of true knowledge as to the nature and attributes of God 

and the contents of the Bible, are matters too real and too im- 

portant to be passed over without a word, though they have al- 

most no place in the numerous columns of figures which consti- 

tute the decennial tables. 

Ten yearsago, the compilers of the Statistics feared lest the Foreign 
then almost stationary numbers of foreign Missionaries might be —_ workers. 
a sign of “ diminishing interest in Indian Missions” on the part 
of the home churches. This decade supplies no such ground for 
fear, because the number of foreign Missionaries has risen from 
_ 488 to 586, and that of female agents from 370 to 479, that is an 

increase of 207 male and female agents. 

Side by side with this increase in the number of foreign Native 
workers, there has been a much larger increase of Native Chris- workers. 
tian workers. The number of native ordained agents has risen 
from 225 to 461, that is to say, there are now more than twice as 
many well trained and duly qualified native ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ, than was the case ten years ago.* In this de- 
cade, moreover, the number of native lay preachers has risen 
from 1,900 to 2,400 ; that of Native Christian teachers from 1,900 
to 3,400; and that of Native Christian female agents from 800 
to 1,600. 

As with all the branches of Missionary work, so in every Pro- Progress in 
vince of India, it is not possible to point out a province in which _ ‘different 
a great stride forward has not been made. In the N. W. Pro- ee 
vinces the increase in the Native Christian community has been 
64 ver cent., in Bengal it has been 67 per cent., in Madras 86 per 
cent., in Central India 92 per cent., in Oudh 111 per cent., in the 
Panjab 155 per cent., and in Bombay 180 per cent. 

The whole of the time allowed to this paper might be well 
occupied» with noticing these remarkable signs that a great flood of 
light and truth is rolling over India. But I respectfully beg this 
assembly to accord me attention for the few remaining minutes 
allotted to me, while I endeavour, by means of these tables, to 

show some localities that indicate small progress, some localities 
in which there has been retrogression, and some vast fields of 
almost untouched work. 

This is a time of the rising flood as to India’s gospel privileges. _ Apparent 
On the ocean shore who has not seen the waves of the incoming Retrogression, 

* See note on p. 445, 
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tide run up the beach, and then go back again? Some waves run 
back so far, that, for awhile, the tide seems to have commenced 
to go down. But in due course another great wave plunges on 
farther up the beach than its predecessor, and makes plain the 
fact that the tide has been rising all the while. There are loca- 
lities in almost every province, where the Gospel waves seem to 
have spent their force, and to be receding. At Trichinopoly in 
the South, 1,300 Christians in 1871 have gone back to 900 
in 1881; at Serampore, in Bengal, 136 have fallen to 80; at 
Benares the number has fallen from 685 to 510, and similarly at 
other places. Localities in this condition must not be over- 
looked; nor should another set of places be passed by, where large 
and varied Missionary agencies have accomplished but small 
numerical increase of the Christian community. In Bombay, 
with 102 Christian workers, all told, the rise has been only from 


~ 700 to 900 Christians ; in Madras, with 348 workers, the rise has 


been only from 4,400 to 6000; and in Calcutta, where the workers 
number 3866, the rise has been but from 1,900 to 3,200. 

There are many great districts occupied by Missionary Societies © 
which are but feebly occupied. To see this clearly, these Statisti- 
cal Tables should be compared with the General Census. Take 
some examples in Bengal. The district of Burdwan, a hundred 
miles from Calcutta, on the E. I. Railway, contains an area of 3,500 
square miles, with 14 millions of people. There is one Missionary 
with nine Christian helpers. The Church has 28 communicants. 
This district has been occupied by the C. M.S. since 1816. 
The adjoining district of Bancoorah contains about half a million 
of people. It has one Missionary with ten Christian helpers. 
There are ten communicants. This district has been occupied by 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society since 1870. The district of 
Beerbhoom contains half a million of people, and has three 
Missionaries with nine Christian helpers. There are 68 com- 
municants. This district has been occupied by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society since 1815. The district of Moorshedabad contains 
about a million of people and has three Missionaries with four 
Christian helpers. There are 18 communicants. This district 
has been occupied by the London Missionary Society since 1824. 
These four adjoining districts are a fair sample of how feebly 
vast populous districts are occupied. 

A word more as to these feebly occupied districts. {Take the 
last named district, Moorshedabad. The Missionary workers are 
mainly occupied in Berhampore with its population of 27,000. 
But this district contains, besides Berhampore, one city with 
46,000 persons, two towns with more than 10,000, ten towns 
with over 8000, L5 villages with over 2,000, 148 villages with 
over 1000, 547 villages with over 500, 1,378 villages with over 
200, and 1,654 villages with less than 200 inhabitants. This 
district, with its 3,753 towns and villages, is an occupied district 
and has been so since 1824, 
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_ Did space allow, Jessore, containing 4,247 towns and villages, 
with one Missionary and five Christian helpers ; Rungpore, contain- 
ing 4,206 towns and villages, with one Missionary and four Christian 
helpers; Rajshahye containing 4,228 towns and villages with one 
Missionary and 7 Christian helpers, and other examples might be 
indicated in detail. 
In closing let me add that besides these feebly occupied dis- 
tricts, there are other great and populous districts, without a 
single preacher of the Gospel. Malda contains half a million of 
people, but has no Missionary; Bogra has half a million, but no 
“Missionary ; Pubna has nearly a million people, living in 2,792 
towns and villages, but there is no Missionary. These three 
districts, containing two millions of people, are but samples of 
many vast populous unworked districts throughout India; let 
this, however, be noted, here are three districts containing two 
millions of people, within a day’s journey of Calcutta, in which 
no Church in all Christendom has a single Missionary. When a 
Missionary states these facts he sometimes feels himself to be like 
one crying in the wilderness: but if the fewness of the labourers 
in this great harvest field be proclaimed to the Churches by this 
‘Conference, then the voice may sound like a shout from the field 
of battle: it may be the trumpet call, to which a great army of 
Christian men and women shall respond. 

Tur Rey. W. Hoorzr, ©. M.S., Allahabad, in addressing the 
meeting, said it would be easy for him to give information on 
Missionary work and Missionary enterprise, if wanted. But he 
would not do so now here. He would mention, however, some 
results that had come under his personal knowledge. He missed 
one—now gone to his rest—who had been a bigoted Brahmin, but 
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Last year he baptized a young Hindu who became converted by 
seeing a sentence in Hindi over their Mission School, and coming 
in, he was subsequently baptized, giving up a lucrative position. 
“Only a weék ago, on Christmas-day, the speaker said he baptized 
a Persian—a native of Shiraz—who was gaining a living in Alla- 
habad by teaching gentlemen, and was not long ago a bigoted 
Sufi. Again in Allahabad he had baptized another pundit, who 
became convinced of Christian truth, but after a lengthened period 
‘of enquiry. He further mentioned the case of a native who was high 
up in théservice, an Assistant Commissioner in the North-West, 
and how he was brought to Christ; also of another, who was 
a,good Sanserit scholar, and was brought to Christian truth by 
comparing the Shasters with the Bible. This man was almost a 
hopeless case at first. He was carried away by the Arya Somaj 
—a semi-political movement, full of false propositions and 
theories, which he joined. But he came to sce the utter absur- 
dity of the construction they put upon the Veda. He eventually 
called a mecting at the town hall of the place where he lived, where 
everybody knew him, and publicly made known his determina- 
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tion to be a Christian and renounce the Arya Somaj. The 
speaker last mentioned the case of Mr. Bateman, a Missionary of 
Lahore, who was much beloved, and who was lying ill of typhoid 
fever. There was,*humanly speaking, no hope of his recovery, 
but he was literally prayed back into life by the Native Chris- 
tians, He then spoke of the growth of the Native Church, espe- 
cially during the last decade, and mentioned what a member of 
the Civil Service in the Punjab lately told him. This gentleman 
was riding along the road, when a reis overtook him and said, 
“Tell your Missionaries not to despair. There is something 
taking place they know nothing about. The whole ground is 
undermined, and sooner than they expect, all will become 
Christians.” 

After a hymn was sung, Mr. K. C. Banersua, of Calcutta, 
addressed the meeting. He said they must all have been thank- 
ful for the figures given by Mr. Payne. The work was going 
forward, and the Lord meant it to go forward. After some 
advice on this point, he referred to the policy of Missions. He 
said the Missionaries need to prove living epistles as well as 
speaking epistles; they should show they loved the people. A 
little improvement in another point would go far to further their 
policy—that was to unite the divisions in the Christian Church. 
These divisions were stumbling-blocks in the way of usefulness, 
which should be removed. They also needed a strong Native 
agency to propagate the Gospel in this country. If only they 
realized all this, the Native Christians were destined to become a 
power in this country. No one would more rejoice than himself, 
to see a united Native Church in India, and in that joy he felt 
assured all Missionaries would participate. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Banerjea’s address, the Lieutenant- 
Governor left, General Sir H. Ramsay taking the chair. 

Dr. Cusuie, A.B.M., Rangoon, was the next speaker. He gave 
a short history of the rise and progress of the Mission in Burmah. 
He referred ta converts among the Karens, giving some notable 
examples. One man had been a robber and a murderer, and sub- 
sequently became a sincere and useful preacher not only in the 
mountains of Tavoy, but in Pegu before its occupation by the 
English. The Karen Mission had a well graded system of 
schools; there were both jungle schools and town schools. They 
had also endeavoured to develop self-support in Native ehurches, 
and had been successful in many places, In Bassein there was 
not a single pastor receiving foreign pay ; not a single school that 
was not supporting its own teacher. Another pleasant feature 
connected with these churches was the development of Missions 
and Missionary churches in Burmah. Speaking of Upper 
Burmah, he said they meant to occupy it yet. He was in 
Mandalay on a mission the very day of the first massacre. He 
had been kindly received by the Prime Minister, and believed 
they would then have obtained a footing there, had it not been 
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for the massacres which took place, lasting for three days, and 
which were followed by the exodus of the English inhabitants. 
Tue Rev. J. M. Rerp, Senior Secretary of the Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Church, New York, said:—TheChurch at home has 
most important relations to the Church in the Mission fields. Iam 
one of the Secretaries of the youngest of the great Missionary 
organizations of the United States. I am here as an observer 
and learner, feeling almost unworthy to speak in this assembly of 
men and women who are doing the real work of Missions. 
It is mine to busy myself from year to year with affairs that 
are largely secular, and to many it might seem that I could 
have but little sympathy with these noble workers before me, or 
that my words could impart any inspiration to this great conven- 
tion. I concede my humble relation. I am like the lad behind the 
screen who works the bellows for the organ, and it is for you to 
transmute this into melodies and harmonies almost divine. It 
may seem mere wind that we furnish from home, but without it, 
where’ would be the music? We are one in the work and in the 
grand result. My being here is a new departure, never before 
has an officer filling my place been in India; I rejoice in my pri- 
vilege, and now that I am here, I feel more than ever the impor- 
tance of repeating such visits. Our Church has I think ceased 
to regard with distavour or suspicion the returned Missionary. We 
welcome him when worn with toil and weakened by disease he 
comes to his native land for rest and recuperation. But we 
welcome him also when his bodily needs do not require this ; 
after years of toil we wish him to come home for his soul’s health, 
that he may feel the throbbings and pulsations of the great heart of 
the Church at home,and gather faith and courage for a new campaign 
in the field. So I believe the officer administering at home needs 
to come into the field and learn how the Churches and workers 
there feel and act. Once the Missionaries were sent out with 
most minute instructions, now we send them out with only such 
obligations as any minister has assumed, and we commit the 
assignments to work and all details of the Missions entirely to 
themselves. It is needless to say we are gratified with the re- 
sult. Now that I have seen India Iam more confident than ever 
that it will yet be a Christian land. The number of native 
preachers and members, the introduction of woman’s work, the 
advancesof the press, the establishment of Sunday schools, the 
spread of other schools, and the founding of Colleges and heo- 
logical and Medical Schools, all of which appear before this Con- 
vention in a new aspect, and some of them for the first timte, all 
these are indicative of a new and still more prosperous era for 
Christianity in India. We are entrusting the Church here with 
these great responsibilities, because we desire them finally to 
assume them entirely. We want an Indian Church. Not that I 
anticipate one solidified Native Church, or the figment of Keshab 
Chunder Sen of a National Church for India. Indian Christians 
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will think for themselves and differ among themselves, and those 
who think alike will crystallize together. Yet they will be one— 
one as the sea with numerous waves—one as the firmament with 
many stars—one army, marching to thesame victory, but that 
army divided into regimentseach with its own device and banner. 
It is ours, brethren, to work each in his own sphere, doing as well 
as he can till God in the ripeness of some future period will give us 
this great empire for our Master. God will, when all is ready, — 
suddenly: crown us with this joy. Christ was promised, but how ~ 
long was it before He came, and in the end how unexpectedly the 
Star of Bethlehem appeared in the sky. In my own country how 
long the abolition of slavery was hopelessly agitated ; but when all 
was ready, God simply put a pen in the hand of Abraham Lincoln 
and bade him write liberty for the millions. The Bible indicates 
a latter day of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost,—the Church 
will be ready in the day of Divine power, and then will come 
a victory so complete that the whole world shall be the Lord’s. 


LETTER 


SENT TO 
THE SECRETARIES OF 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


Bompay, February 15, 1883, 
Dear SiR, 


We send you herewith a copy of a Resolution unanimously — 
passed by the Decennial Missionary Conference, which recently 
met in Calcutta. The Conference was attended by about 470 
persons, chiefly men and women engaged in Missionary work in 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon. It was the largest gathering of © 
Missionaries ever yet held ; and it was ina most marked degree 
characterised by the spirit of brotherly love, hopefulness, and con- 
fidence in our work, and of strong faith in the great Christian 
verities in which all Evangelical Christians are agreed. Sake 

The Resolution is as follows :—[See page 387. ] 

In-connection with this Resolution, we would call your attention 
to the following facts :— 

: The eae atige Ah India is fully 250,000,000,—seven times 
as large as that of the United Kingdom, and five ti g 
that of the United States. erent ee a ele 

2. Of this number nearly 190 millions may be considered as 
Hindus in religion, worshipping lords many and gods many,— 
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- deities who in many cases are incarnations of lust and wickedness. 
Hinduism has its philosophy for the thoughtful, and its popular 
religion for the masses; it is cemented by the system of caste 
into a compact whole; and it thus presents a most formidable 
obstacle to the spread of the Gospel. 

3. About 50,000,000 of the people of India are Maho- 
medans—a far larger number than own the sway of the Sultan or 
any other Mahomedan potentate. In all lands the Mahome- 
dans are amongst the most bigoted religionists with whom we have 
to deal; and in India the converts from Islam have been fewer 
than from other religions. Yet there have been many Moslems 
who have felt the converting power of God’s grace ; and in a coun- 
try like India, under Christian rule, Missionaries have special ad- 
vantages which are not enjoyed in Mahomedan countries. The 
Mahomedang, having so many points in common with Christians, 
appear to have a special claim on us; and yet but few Mission- 
aries in India prepare themselves specially for labour among them. 
It is very desirable that more men should be sent out for this 
special work. 

4. The rest of the population is mainly aboriginal, living partly 
on the hills and partly on the plains. Those on the hills are divi- 
ded into many tribes, speaking different languages, and having 
their own religions, except where they have become Hinduised. 
These tribes offer less resistance to the Gospel than the Hindus 
and Mahomedans ; a large number of them have been gathered 
into the fold of Christ ; and these often develop a higher type of 
Christian manliness and earnestness than converts from the plains. 
The people of aboriginal origin who live on the plains have become 
for the most part Hinduised, but they have less of pride and 
bigotry to oppose the Gospel than those of pure Aryan descent. 
Hence a large proportion of the converts in India have been gained 
from this class. 

5. The English language is spreading at a rapid rate in India, 
particularly in large centres; and a yearly increasing number of 
the people, of special importance owing to their education and 
social position, are accessible to evangelistic effort in English even 
more readily than in the vernacular. 

6. A large number of totally distinct languages are spoken in 
India. Hence a considerable amount of Christian talent and 
energy has to be employed in the translation and revision of the 
Scriptures and the preparation of religious tracts and books in 
these various dialects. 

7. In Burmah and Ceylon the Missionaries have special diffi- 
culties in the Buddhism which prevails in those countries. It is 
a system of religion which, perhaps more than any other, deadens 
the religious sensibilities of the people, and renders them very 
slow to appreciate the blessings of the Gospel. On the other hand, 
the Karens and other non-Buddhistic tribes in Burmah have been 
amongst the most ready to welcome the message of salvation. 
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Scope for 8. On the whole, in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, there is scope 
work. for the greatest variety of talent and an unlimited number of 
workers. The Hindus, Mahomedans, Buddhists, and Hill tribes 
all call for special labour to be devoted to them. Workers are 
needed in English as well as in the vernacular. Preaching, educa- 
tion, visiting, medical missions, work among the women, literary 
work, Sunday Schools, and other agencies, all must be carried on. 
‘Women are needed as much as men, indeed, almost more so ; and 
in the review of the last decade no feature is more striking than 
the development of woman’s work. Men and women of varied 
qualifications are required. The acutest intellect will find full 
scope in dealing with such systems as Hinduism and Mahome- 
danism ; but, at the same time, men of ordinary ability will be able 
to do very good service among the masses of the people ; and even 
amongst the most learned a loving heart will often accomplish 
more real work than the clearest head. India, like all other lands, 
must be won more by the heart than by the head; anda man of 
ordinary intellectual attainments, but with a spirit of faith and . 
love and zeal, will, by God’s blessing, accomplish a great and good 
work in this land. : 
Success. 9. With all the difficulties which we have to encounter in 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon, the success achieved during the last 
decade has been very marked. The Protestant Native Christian 
population has increased from 318,363 to 528,590 ; and the pre- 
paratory work accomplished, which is very important, but which 
cannot be tabulated, is still better adapted to confirm our con- 
fidence in ultimate success than any mere statistics are. 
Appeal for In the name of the great Conference which has recently met, 
help. we urge upon the Churches of Europe and America to do far : 
more than they have yet done for India. We appeal especially 
to Britain, into whose hands God has in so wondrous a way entrust- 
ed this great Indian Empire ; and to America, with its energy and 
wealth, the land of such marvellous growth, and we ask them to 
come “to the help of the Lord against the mighty,”—those 
mighty giants, Hinduism, Mahomedanism, and Buddhism. We 
appeal to young men and women, who “are strong and have 
overcome the wicked one,” and ask if they will not devote them- 
selves to this great work They will meet, it is true, with many 
discouragements and trials, and they will find the reality of Mis- 
sion life different from the romance of it; but we believeewe may 
confidently assert that, among the hundreds of men and women 
engaged in Missionary labour who were gathered together in the 
Conference, there were none who regretted that they had given 
themselves to this cause, or who believed that there was any - 
nobler work to which they could have consecrated their lives. 


J. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A, LL.D., 
G. H. ROUSE, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretaries, Decennial Missionary Conference, 
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